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The  Tribune’s  Reply: 

"The  Tribune  received  your  letter. 
Well,  we  went  out  to  see  Milon's  mother, 
Mrs.  Milon  Gross,  at  733 Melrose  street, 
Chicago,  eind  you'll  just  have  to  take 
Milon  at  lace  value.  She's  a  mighty 
nice  woman  eind  she  said  her  son  had 
never  worked  for  the  Tribune  nor  won 
a  prize  from  the  Tribune  amd  our  rec¬ 
ords  bear  her  out. 

"He's  been  in  the  navy  about  a  year, 
Milon's  mother  reported.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Lane  Technical  High  School 
and  worked  in  a  vrax  plant  before  he 
enlisted. 

"As  for  his  claims  about  the  Tribune: 
He  gets  the  paper,  it's  right  there 
where  you  ceui  read  it.  Write  us  again 
some  time." 
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Wy  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  DAILY,  OVER  940,000— SUNDAY,  OVER  1,300.000 


WILLIAM  MCKINLEY 
LAS*^  PUBLIC  ADDRESS 
BUFFALO  SLPT  5.  tdOl 


Industries  billowing  smoke  jrom  i75  large  and 
small  manufacturing  plants . .  .  surrounded  by 
fertile  and  productive  farm  and  garden  land  . . , 
form  tbe  working  and  living  background  of 
an  important  American  city.  TKis  is 
k  ,  Canton,  wnere  William 

McKinley)  ensKrined. 

Here  thousands  now  work  to  keep 
alive  an  America  which  he  fought  for, 
y  too.  TKis  is  OKio,  a  section  of  America 
\  wKere  all  nationalities  Ka'Oe  been  fused. 
TKis  really  is  America  . .  .“working  for 

tKe  Victor9  bring  New 

Opportunity. 


BUY  TODAY’S  AND  TOMORROW’S  MARKET 

The  Canton  Repository  with  a  record  of  129  years 
of  constructive  community  service  will  take  your 
messages  to  ALL  the  families  in  Canton  for  an 
8%  SAVING  per  thousand  over  pre-war  days. 


BRUSH-MOORE 


STORY,  BROOKS  W  FINLEY 

PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA 


CANTON,  OHIO 
A  TRUE  AMERICAN  SCENE 


In  Typography 

This  year  The  Chicago  Sun  won  the  Ayer  Cup 
— highest  award  for  excellent  typography. 

In  Foreign  Correspondetue 

Frederick  Kuh,  chief  of  the  London  bureau  of 
The  Chicago  Sun,  received  the  national  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for 
outstanding  foreign  correspondence. 

In  Washington  News 

Sam  O’Neal  of  The  Sun’s  Washington  bureau 
received  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  out¬ 
standing  stories  from  the  nation’s  capital. 

In  Editorial  Cartoons 

Charles  Werner  received  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  for  his  editorial  cartoons. 

In  Maps 

For  best  war  and  background  maps  of  the 
year,  The  National  Headliners  Club  award  to 
Tom  P.  Barrett  and  F.  E.  Manning. 


In  Photography 

Sun  photographers  earned  nine  important 
awards,  including: 

United  States  Victor^  Waste  Paper  Campaign 
— selected  from  500 entries — theNational  Grand 
Prize  of  $500  to  John  Mendicino. 

First  Annual  Newspaper  Picture  Exhibition 
during  1944  Journalism  Week  at  the  University 
of  Missouri — 1st  place.  Feature  Division,  David 
Mann.  Certificates  of  Merit  to  William  Sturm, 
John  Mendicino,  David  Mann,  Ralph  Frost. 

Best  War  Bond  Selling  Photograph  in  U.  S. 
Treasury-Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  Contest— 1st 
prize  $500  War  Bond — A1  Mosse;  3rd  prize  $100 
War  Bond — William  Sturm. 

Chicago  Press  Photographers’  Association 
second  annual  exhibit,  among  400  entries: 
Grand  Prize — ^John  Mendicino.  Honorable 
Mention — William  Sturm.  First  Prize,  Best  Hu¬ 
man  Interest  Picture — ^Joseph  Kordick.  Second 
Prize,  Best  War  Picture— Sid  Samuels. 

These,  and  many  others,  are  the  honors  won 
hy  The  Chicago  Sun  staff  members  in  1944- 
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CHICAGO'S  MORNING  TRUTHpop*r 
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National  RepretMtatives.  THE  BRANHA/^  COMPANY,  CHICAGO:  360  North  Michigan  Ave.  •  NEW  YORK:  230  Park  Ave. 
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NEWSPAPERS  GET  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 


EDITOR  A  PU  BLISHER  for  Jmr#  24.  1944 


AP  TEAMWORK  TAKES  IT  IN  STRIDE 


^^SSOCIATED  PRESS  coverage  of  D-Day  set  new 
standards  in  war  reporting  hailed  the  world  over. 
AP  men,  following  the  advance  in  France,  are 
maintaining  those  standards.  Already,  two  have 
been  injured  in  line  of  duty  while  many  barely  have 
escaped  injury  or  death.  Together,  they  are  pro¬ 
viding  ^the  best  example  of  complete,  intelligent 
and  accurate  news  reporting  of  a  big  event  ever 
witnessed'^.*  The  greatest  staff  of  American-trained 
newsmen  abroad  is  meeting  expectations. 


At  home,  another  superb  AP  team  is  on  the 
job  reporting  the  biggest  story  on  the  domestic 
front  —  the  Chicago  political  conventions.  More 
than  50  highly  trained  reporters,  editors  and  photo¬ 
graphers  have  been  recruited  from  APs  bureaus 
in  nearly  every  state  capital  and  the  largest  news 
staff  in  the  nation's  capital.  AP  national  conven¬ 
tion  coverage,  including  Wirephoto,  AP  Features, 
AP  Special  Service  and  APs  Regional  Service, 
long  has  been  outstanding. 


*  From  the  Woodland,  Cal.,  Democrat;  one  of  scores  of  messages 
that  continue  to  pour  in  in  praise  of  dp’s  invasion  coverage. 
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This  adTMrtMMMBt,  prepared  bj  tbe  Barean  of  AdTertitiag,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  is  pablisbed  by  Tbe  Detroit  News  in  tbe  iaterest  of  all  newspapers. 
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Buying  power  doesn’t  hurry  underground  in 
Cincinnati  at  the  first  hint  of  an  ill-wind.  It  never 
has.  Doesn’t  seem  likely  to.  For  Cincinnati  is  a 
solid  city.  Of  solid  citizens.  Of  solid  industries. 
Year  in,  year  out . . .  prewar  . . .  right  now  . . . 
postwar  . . .  these  stable  industries  support  a 
stable,  dependable  buying  power. 

Solid  Cincinnati  just  naturally  reads  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer.  It’s  their  kind  of  paper.  Sea¬ 
soned.  Thoughtful.  Informative.  Balanced.  Solid. 
Advertisers  who  want  to  reach  this  solid  Cincin¬ 
nati  market  don’t 
have  to  think  twice 
know  which  Cin- 
C  cinnati  newspaper  to 

use  to  do  it. 
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The  Cincinnati  Enpuirer 


For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  Amerieds  most  solid  market! 


It's  an  old  phrase,  and  a  common  one.  It  may  be  heard 
in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  or  on  the  avenues  of  Chicago. 
It's  not  exclusive  with  a  soda  jerker  and  it's  not  exclesh 
with  a  senator.  It's  the  property  of  all  — an  indication  of 
the  dependence  that  Americans  have  upon  their 
daily  newspaper. 


For  the  daily  newspaper  has  become  an  intimate  part  of 
America's  life.  People  everywhere  rely  on  it  for  news 
of  their  neighbors  as  well  as  for  news  of  the  world. 

And  they  rely  on  it,  too,  for  facts  and  information,  evssit 
and  developments,  in  the  myriad  fields  that  especially 
interest  them— science,  the  arts,  literature;  inventions, 
sports,  hobbies. 


This  intimate  dependence  is  the  factor  that  makes  the 
newspapers  of  America  such  a  dependable  advertising 
medium.  You'll  find  your  best  customers  poring  over 
Village  Gazette  in  the  general  store  and  culling  the 
City  Bj 


!r  glass-topped  desks. 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Name  ASNE  Group  on 
"Free  Communications” 

McGill  Heads  14-Man  Committee  ...  To 
Seek  International  Free  Speech*  Press 
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A  14-MAN  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Communications, 
headed  by  Ralph  McGill  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  was  named 
this  week  by  John  S.  Knight, 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  as 
authorized  by  an  ASNE  resolu¬ 
tion  at  its  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  during  April. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  which  is  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  resolutions 
committees  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
ventions  meeting  next  week  and 
July  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Knight 
said: 

Knight  Statement 
"We  believe  that  post-war 
planning  must  include  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  constitutional  free¬ 
doms,  the  importance  of  a  free 
press  in  a  reconstructed  world 
and  the  interdependence  of  a 
free  country  and  a  free  press. 
In  order  to  help  eradicate  the 
causes  or  motives  of  war,  we 
believe  that  all  officials,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  official  organiza¬ 
tions  and  aU  perhaps  having  to 
do  with  the  preservation  of  a 
free  press  and  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  or  connected  with  any 
movement  relative  to  peace  set¬ 
tlements  of  this  war,  should 
pdeavor  to  have  incorporate 
in  national  and  international 
agreements  provisions  designed 
to  insure  freedom  of  the  press 
and  to  see  the  agreement  of  na¬ 
tions  to  guarantee  that  there 
will  be: 

“1.  A  declaration  for  freedom 
of  speech  and  press,  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  peace-time  censor¬ 
ship  and  distortion  and  tainting 
of  the  flow  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion. 

"2.  Equality  of  access  in  all 
countries  by  all  properly  ac¬ 
credited  press  and  radio  repre¬ 
sentatives,  domestic  and  foreign, 
to  news  at  its  source,  for  if  truth 
is  available  to  all  at  the  same 
time,  truthful  men  and  reporters 
will  be  present,  and  truthful  ac¬ 
counts  will  eventually  prevail. 

“3.  Equality  of  access  for  all 
properly  accredited  press  and 
radio  representatives  to  trans¬ 
mission  facilities,  which  shall 
be  adequate,  and  which  shall 
promptly  transmit  at  reasonable 
rates.” 

Named  on  the  ASNE  commit¬ 
tee  with  Mr.  McGill  are: 

Carl  W,  Ackerman,  vice-chair¬ 
man,  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Oregon¬ 


ian;  Laurence  L.  Winship,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe;  Ralph  Coghlan,  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Raymond 
McCaw,  New  York  Times;  Paul 
Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Nelson  D.  Poynter,  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  Carl  D.  Groat, 


Knight  McGill 

Cincinnati  Post;  Sevellon  Brown, 
Providence  Journal  -  EPulletin; 
James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham 
News  and  Age  Herald;  Gardner 
Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune;  and  John  H.  Sor¬ 
rells,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

Mr.  Knight  said  in  addition: 

“We  believe  that  a  free  press, 
as  guaranteed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  is  a  fimda* 
mental  essential  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  democracy  and  that 
only  through  a  free  press  can  the 
people  receive  that  honest  and 
unbiased  news  that  daily  keeps 
them  informed  on  affairs  which 
so  vitally  affect  their  lives. 

“We  believe  that  in  order  to 
assure  the  free  flow  of  truthful 
news  all  channels  of  information 
must  be  open  to  the  movement 
of  news  without  intervening  con¬ 
trol,  restraint  or  suppression.  It 
is  well  known  to  all  newspaper¬ 
men  that  an  individual  or  agency 
receiving  favored  treatment  in 
the  use  of  any  regulated  form  of 
communication  becomes  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  authority  wielding 
that  power  and,  in  a  period  of 
time,  that  authority  will  influ¬ 
ence  both  the  course  and  the 
treatment  of  the  news. 

“We  believe  that  in  order  to 
obtain  honest  news  and  to  secure 
its  faithful  delivery,  equality  of 
access  to  news  at  the  source 
must  be  granted  all  newspaper 
and  news  agency  representatives, 
native  and  foreign.  The  most 
powerful  thing  in  the  world  is 
truth.  If  news  moves  freely, 
and  if  controls  permitting  sys¬ 
tematic  distortion  are  rigidly 
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prevented,  the  people  may  have 
an  abiding  faith  that  truth 
will  prevail.  Furthermore,  equal 
availability  of  news  at  the 
source,  with  the  resultant  com¬ 
petition  in  getting  it  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  publication  under¬ 
standably,  will  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  truth  to  all  peoples. 
And  it  is  the  truth  that  makes 
men  free. 

“We  believe  and  recognize  that 
in  wartime  there  is  urgent  need 
for  military  censorship,  but  we 
do  not  believe,  even  in  wartime, 
there  is  need  for  political  cen¬ 
sorship.  At  war's  end,  we  be¬ 


lieve  that  a  free  and  honest 
press  in  every  country  would 
contribute  greatly  toward  lessen¬ 
ing  the  chance  of  future  wars 
and  also  increase  the  probability 
of  a  firm  and  enduring  peace. 
The  people  do  not  desire  war 
and  all  peoples  would  discour¬ 
age  it  if  the  real  causes  or  mo¬ 
tives  for  war  were  exposed 
through  the  daily  publication  of 
news  free  from  the  influence  of 
self  interest.” 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
ASNE  is  planning  to  meet  in 
Chicago  at  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  Monday,  June  26. 


Japan,  Saipan,  Elba 
Take  Press  Spotlight 

Ne'tvsweek's  Shenkel  Missing  in  Raid  Over 


Japan;  AP's  Barber 

AS  IF  SPARKED  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  invasion,  other  war  fronts 
flared  into  action  this  week  and 
with  the  dramatic  Superfortress 
mission  to  Japan,  the  invasion  of 
Saipan  and  the  capitulation  of 
Elba  the  limelight  trained  on 
correspondents  in  England  and 
France  was  transferred  to  those 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pacific. 

Nine  correspondents,  one  of 
whom  is  missing,  and  three  pho¬ 
tographers  left  the  mammoth 
bombers’  base  in  western  China 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  June 
15  to  bomb  the  Japanese  home¬ 
land. 

William  T.  Shenkel,  who  is 
missing,  represented  Newsweek; 
Thobum  Wiant,  Associated 
Press;  Tillman  Durdin,  the  New 
York  Times;  Walter  Rundle, 
whose  plane  had  to  turn  back 
because  of  a  faulty  fuel  pump. 
United  Press;  Roy  Porter,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  AP,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.;  James  Stewart, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.;  Clay 
Gowran,  Chicago  Tribune;  T-3 
Lou  Stoumen,  Yank;  Harry  Zin- 
der.  Time;  Photographers  Frank 
Cancellare,  Acme;  Bob  Bryant, 
INP,  and  Life’s  Hoffman. 

According  to  Newsweek  edi¬ 
tors,  Shenkel,  who  was  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Akron  <  O. ) 
Times-Press  before  joining  the 
magazine’s  staff,  was  an  observer 
on  one  of  the  four  B-29s  from 
which  the  War  Department  has 
heard  nothing  since  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Yawata. 

He  was  about  to  assume  a  new 
post  as  Newsweek’s  New  Delhi 
Bureau  manager  when  he 
learned  of  the  projected  bomb¬ 
ing  and.  fearing  that  the  two 
correspondents  tentatively  as¬ 
signed  to  the  mission  would  not 
be  able  to  reach  the  starting 
point  in  time,  flew  to  the  area 
himself. 


Injured  iil  Landing 

Though  missing  after  the  raid 
Zinder  and  the  crew  of  the  B-29 
on  which  he  flew  turned  up  at 
their  base  later  in  the  week. 
’The  ship  had  crash-landed  in  a 
China  battle  zone  on  the  trip 
back  from  Japan. 

Wiant,  who  began  to  write  his 
dispatch  when  only  ten  minutes 
from  Yawata  and  continued  with 
a  description  of  the  raid  and  the 
start  of  the  trip  home,  having 
spent  150  hours  in  bombers  over 
Burma,  Thailand,  India.  China 
and  now  Japan,  was  recently 
recommended  for  the  Air  Medal. 

After  working  for  the  AP  in 
Indiana  and  transferring  to  New 
York  where  he  covered  Broad¬ 
way  and  served  as  an  editor  on 
the  general  news  desk,  the  33- 
year-old  reporter  went  to  Egypt 
in  late  1942.  Since,  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  Middle  East,  India  and 
China  and  experience  shelling, 
bombing  and  machine-gunning. 

So  eager  was  he  to  see  action 
that  when  he  first  arrived  abroad, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  only 
clothes  were  summer  ones,  he 
arranged  to  go  on  a  high  alti¬ 
tude  flight.  As  a  result  his  ears 
and  toes  were  nearly  frozen. 

Durdin  told  the  story  of  his 
flight  chiefly  through  the  means 
of  reporting  the  conversation  of 
the  crew,  interjecting  comments 
of  his  own  regarding  the  scene 
outside.  ’The  mission  completed, 
the  ship  apparently  unharmed, 
everyone  safe,  but  the  trip  home 
still  to  come,  the  reporter  wrote: 

“It  was  past  midnight  now. 
I  took  two  benzadrine  tablets, 
pre-empted  the  radio  operator's 
desk,  with  its  light,  and  started 
this  piece.  By  daylight  we  had 
flown  uneventfully  through 
hours  of  fog-thick  cloud  cover 
and  I  closed  my  typewriter  and 
prepared  to  sweat  out  our  pos¬ 
sible  belly  landing.”  The  ship, 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Press  Lifts  Morale  at 
Front,  Says  Reporter 

Frank  Smith  Sees  Soldiers  Appreciative 
Of  Newsmen's  Efforts  in  Coverage 
By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


AMERICAN  war  correspond¬ 
ents,  who  are  living  with  our 
fighting  men  at  the  front,  are 
doing  a  double  job— that  of  re¬ 
porting  the  progress  of  the  war 
for  the  folks  back  home  and  in 
showing  American  fighters  that 
the  home  front  is  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in  their  welfare  to  send 
correspondents  into  the  front 
lines  to  get  the  story  of  the  G.I. 
Joes  firsthand. 

This  conception  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  liaison  activities  of  front¬ 
line  war  correspondents  was  em¬ 
phasize^  by  Frank  Smith,  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  staff  writer,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific,  where  he  has  been 
attached  to  General  MacArthur’s 
command  for  more  than  a  year. 

Fighters  Welcome  Reporters 

“From  a  morale  standpoint, 
the  presence  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents  at  the  front  is  an  important 
factor  which  may  oftdn  be  over¬ 
looked.”  said  Smith.  “The  boys 
feel  better  when  they  see  us  up 
there  taking  the  same  chances, 
and  in  many  instances  either 
suffering  wounds,  or  paying 
with  our  lives  so  that  Americans 
back  home  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  what  our 
fighters  are  up  against.” 

American  newspapermen  are 
not  setting  themselves  up  as 
heroes.  Smith  hastened  to  ex¬ 
plain.  They  are  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  the  news  of 
the  war  back  home,  but  they 
have  learned  that  American  sol¬ 
diers  appreciate  the  efforts  be¬ 
ing  niade  by  the  correspondents 
to  give  first-hand  accounts  of 
toe  sacrifices  our  men  are  mak¬ 
ing  to  win  toe  war,  he  stated. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Smith 
questions  the  wisdom  of  some 
draft  boards  in  insisting  that 
war  reporters  and  photograph¬ 
ers  of  draft  age  be  transferred 
from  toe  essential  jobs  they  are 
doing  and  assigned  to  compara¬ 
tively  minor  duties  as  soidiers. 
He  cited  several  cases  of  news- 
nien  who  have  had  front-line 
experience  and,  after  being 
drafted,  were  doing  less  impor¬ 
tant  jobs  behind  toe  lines. 

“As  far  as  toe  war  effort  is 
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concerned,  I  personally  believe 
these  former  war  correspond¬ 
ents  were  doing  more  as  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  than  they 
are  as  soldiers  assigned  to  units 
away  from  the  front,”  declared 
Smith. 

Back  from  the  Pacific,  Smith 
has  aged  a  bit  and  has  lost  some 
weight,  but  he  is  anxious  to  re- 


Frank  Smith  greets  the  13-month- 
old  daughter  he  is  seeing  ior  the 
first  time,  on  his  return  from  the 
Pacific  war  theoter. 

turn  to  General  MacArthur’s 
command  for  he  anticipates 
there  will  be  more  headline 
news  from  that  area  before  the 
year  is  over.  Upon  his  return 
to  Chicago,  Smith  was  greeted 
by  his  wife  and  four  children, 
one  of  them  a  13-month-old 
daughter,  born  after  Frank  left 
for  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Under  Fire 

Smith,  who  has  covered  many 
of  the  Southwest  Pacific  battle 
fronts,  both  in  the  jungles  and 
on  the  beaches  of  strategic 
islands,  has  been  under  fire  on 
many  occasions.  He  qualified 
as  a  parachutist  while  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  has  made  seven  prac¬ 
tice  jumps.  He  expects  to  make 
good  use  of  his  training  at  some 
future  time  when  American 
paratroopers  go  into  action  en- 
route  to  Tokyo. 

While  learning  to  be  a  para¬ 
chutist,  Smith  recalled  that 
after  making  two  jumps  the 
previous  day,  he  was  aboard  a 
plane,  along  with  several  Amer¬ 
ican  privates  who  were  also 
qualifying  as  paratroopers.  One 
of  the  privates  was  about  to 
make  his  first  jump  and  was 
none  too  enthusiastic  about  it. 

“He  turned  to  me,”  said  Smith, 
“and  inquired,  ‘You  say  that 
you  jumped  twice  yesterday 
and  are  going  to  make  your  third 
jump  now?’  I  told  him  that  was 
correct.  He  turned  to  his  com¬ 
panion  and  said:  ‘Boy,  I  ain’t 
never  going  to  be  scared  again.’  ” 


Smith’s  first  introduction  to 
enemy  fire  came  while  on  a 
bombing  mission  over  Koepang 
and  'Timor  in  a  Liberator.  The 
American  planes  were  inter¬ 
cepted  by  20  Jap  Zeros  about 
five  minutes  before  the  Amer¬ 
icans  were  over  their  target. 
During  the  melee.  Smith  oper¬ 
ated  a  camera  and  was  able  to 
get  the  first  picture  of  a  Japan¬ 
ese  aerial  burst  bomb  explod¬ 
ing  like  a  skyrocket  in  mid-air. 

Smith’s  last  taste  of  action 
was  at  the  recent  Wakde  beach 
landings,  where  American  troops 
took  over  under  heavy  enemy 
fire.  Upon  completing  this  as¬ 
signment,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
a  leave  of  absence  and  returned 
to  U.  S.  by  plane,  making  the 
journey  in  39  hours’  flying 
time. 

Sees  ior  Himself 

The  41-year-old  writer,  who 
has  always  operated  on  the  basis 
“see  for  yourself,”  since  his 
early  days  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Times,  has  been  “seeing  for  him¬ 
self”  as  a  war  correspondent. 
He  has  sent  eye-witness  accoimts 
from  Australia.  New  Guinea. 
New  Britain  and  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
spots  he  has  covered. 

Smith  knows  the  risks  that 
American  newspapermen  are 
taking  to  cover  this  war  and  he 
took  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  have  given  their  lives. 
Malaria  is  the  dread  “occupa¬ 
tional  disease”  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  South  Pacific, 
he  pointed  out. 

Like  most  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  returning  from  the  battle 
fronts.  Smith  is  inclined  to  view 
censorship  problems  realistical¬ 
ly.  “It  was  not  censorship  gen¬ 
erally  that  bothered  me,”  he 
said,  “but  some  of  the  rulings  on 
specific  stories.  However,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  censors 
were  fair.” 

Communications  are  toe  chief 
problem  of  correspondents  at 
the  front.  Smith  stated.  Be¬ 
cause  of  distances  involved  and 
the  lack  of  sufficient  plane  or 
boat  service,  plus  toe  handicaps 
of  unpredictable  weather,  which 
often  grounded  planes,  corre¬ 
spondents  could  not  rely  on  cou¬ 
rier  service  for  their  dispatches. 

‘"They  haven’t  yet  figured  out 
a  fool-proof  system  of  getting 
correspondents’  copy  from  the 
front  to  transmission  points,”  he 
said.  “They  try  to  provide 
courier  service,  but  because  of 
conditions  arising  at  the  front, 
the  correspondent  often  finds  it 
necessary  to  bring  back  his  own 
copy  to  a  transmission  outlet.” 

Frank  Smith  is  a  first-class 
peacetime  reporter,  who  has 
been  converted  into  a  seasoned 
war  correspondent.  Early  in 
his  career  at  the  Times,  he  had 
himself  committed  to  Kankakee 
State  Hospital  for  the  insane 
and  as  an  inmate  “saw  for  him¬ 
self.”  His  exposure  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  institution  resulted 
in  immediate  remedial  action. 
He  also  exposed  conditions  at 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  in  an 
exclusive  series  called  “Misery 
Harbor.”  Later  he  obtained  toe 
first  interview  with  AI  Capone, 
following  the  latter’s  closely 
guarded  release  from  Alcatraz. 

Smith  began  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Caribbean  De- 
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fense  command,  where  he  spent 
seven  months,  prior  to  his  u- 
sigment  to  General  MacArthur’s 
command  in  the  South  Pacific. 
After  a  brief  visit  at  home,  he 
plans  to  return  to  the  Pacific 
area. 

Writes  Editorial 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Chi¬ 
cago  from  the  South  Pacific 
front  Frank  Smith  was  assigned 
to  write  an  editorial  for  the 
Times.  The  assignment  was  a 
little  unusual,  in  that  the  first 
Frank  knew  about  it  was  when 
he  read  a  Times  editorial  about 
himself  which  stated  that  he 
would  write  the  column  “soon.” 

He  prolonged  the  “soon”  as 
long  as  he  could,  then  wrote  a 
chatty  500-word  piece  in  which 
he  gave  some  personal  reactions 
to  the  home  front.  He  was  dis¬ 
turbed,  for  example,  to  find  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Roof  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  closed  to  service  men  be¬ 
cause  liquor  had  allegedly  been 
served  there  to  a  soldier  under 
21.  ' 

“When  does  a  boy  become  a 
man,”  Smith  asked,  not  without 
some  rancor  because  he  had 
been  mentally  drinking  cock¬ 
tails  on  the  “Mark”  roof  ever 
since  he  went  to  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific.  “We  put  guns  in  those 
kids’  hands  and  turn  them  loose 
to  kill  the  Japs  and  Germans  or 
else  be  killed,  but  we  can’t  trust 
them  to  take  a  drink  or  two 
when  they  are  on  liberty.” 

Frank  declared  it  was  also  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  understand 
“why  you  must  offer  chances  rai 
jeeps  and  nylon  hose  as  bribes 
to  buy  War  Bonds.  I  don’t  even 
know  why  such  attractive  inter¬ 
est  rates  must  be  offered  for  the 
use  of  money  to  protect  the 
earning  powers  of  the  lenders. 
Seems  to  me  like  charging  your 
neighbor  a  fee  for  using  your 
garden  hose  to  quench  a  fire  in 
your  own  house.” 

■ 

Field  Urges  Greater 
Recognition  of  Negroes  ; 

’The  contributions  Negroes  are  ^ 
making  in  the  war  effort  should  i 
be  given  more  attention  in  the  ! 
newspapers,  radio  and  movies,  | 
Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the  \ 
Chicago  Sun  and  PM,  declared 
in  a  talk  June  21  before  the 
Capital  Press  Club,  Washington. 

'The  club  is  an  organization  of 
newspaper  men  and  women  and 
who  service  the  Negro  press. 

Mr.  Field  cited  examples  of 
the  work  the  Negroes  are  doing 
both  in  the  arm^  services  and 
in  the  factories  and  on  toe  farms. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  23-25  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  Stockton 
Hotel,  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

June  26 — Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Chicago. 

July  13-14 — North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  72nd  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Morgan¬ 
town. 

July  19 — Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Chicago. 

July  25-27 — New  England 
Advertising  Conference  of 
toe  First  District,  A.F.A.. 
New  Ocean  House,  Swamps- 
cott.  Mass. 
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Senator  Truman  Warns  of 
Continued  Paper  Shortage 


Newsprint  Prober,  in  Address  to 
ICMA,  Sees  Another  Year's  Famine 
By  Charles  W.  Duke 


ST.  LOUIS,  June  22 — Invited  to 

appear  in  his  own  home  city 
and  state  before  the  46th  annual 
convention  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  here  June  20  to  22, 
U.  S.  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman, 
chairman  of  the  Senate’s  war 
investigating  committee,  which 
lately  has  been  probing  the 
newsprint  situation,  served  not¬ 
ice  upon  the  entire  newspaper 
fraternity  they  may  expect  no 
immediate  relief  from  the  short¬ 
age  of  paper. 

Speaking  as  an  individual  and 
without  desire  to  embarrass  the 
^natorial  committee  in  its 
work,  the  Missourian  neverthe¬ 
less  made  it  plain  that  for  at 
least  another  year  publishers  of 
newspapers  will  have  "to  sit 
tight  and  see  it  through,"  since 
war  production  needs  will  have 
to  have  first  call  all  down  the 
line.  And  because  right  now  is 
the  critical  period  in  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  publishers  may 
find  themselves  even  a  little 
shorter  in  paper  before  the  crisis 
is  passed. 

Canada  Only  Hope 

The  only  hope  for  increased 
pulpwood  lies  in  the  Canadian 
sector,  new  being  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated.  Speaking  intimately 
off  the  record  to  the  circulation 
managers.  Senator  Truman  in¬ 
dicate  he  and  his  nine  col¬ 
leagues  were  investigating  thor¬ 
oughly  charges  of  waste  and  al¬ 
leged  favoritism  in  additional 
allocations  of  newsprint,  and 
would  "hew  to  the  line  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.” 

He  hoped  that  when  the  Sena¬ 
torial  committee  had  completed 
its  probe  of  the  newsprint  situ¬ 
ation,  it  would  have  a  real  rem¬ 
edy  to  offer,  and  that  p^ibly  a 
year  hence  the  situation  will 
have  greatly  improved,  with 
more  paper  available. 

Matt  Sullivan,  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  a  former  adminis¬ 
trator  with  the  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  WPB  and  still  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  that  body,  appeared 
at  the  final  session  of  the  ICMA 
conclave  to  talk  over  the  same 
situation  and  offered  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  while  there  will 
probably  be  enough  paper  to 
meet  third  quarter  quotas  for 
1944,  there  is  prospect  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  cut  in  fourth  quarter  al¬ 
lotments. 

That  newspaper  production 
managers  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendents  also  will  have  to  make 
present  ends  meet  as  regards 
mechanical  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies — very  likely  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war — was  forecast 
by  Leon  Link,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  also  a  WPB  consultant, 
who  appeared  on  Thursday's 


concluding  ICMA  program  to 
discuss  another  topic,  but  di¬ 
gressed  to  discuss  the  mechanical 
aspect  of  newspaper  production 
in  the  light  of  war  developments. 

"New  equipment  being  defi¬ 
nitely  out  of  the  picture  for  some 
time  to  come,”  said  Mr.  Link, 
"WPB  is  making  every  possible 
effort  to  provide  repair  and  pro¬ 
duction  parts.  There  has  been 
an  increasing  demand  now  for 
parts  for  some  months.  T^e  fill¬ 
ing  of  all  orders,  either  now  or 
at  the  war’s  end,  is  just  not  pos¬ 
sible  despite  urgent  needs  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  war¬ 
time  situation.  And  it  seems 
likely  control  of  materials  will 
have  to  be  continued  for  some 
time  after  hostilities  actually 
have  ceased.” 

Joe  New  President 

At  their  final  session  the  mem¬ 
bers  elected  a  new  set  of  offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows:  President,  James 
F.  Jae,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  for  the  past  year  first 
vice-president;  as  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  vice-presidents,  respectively, 
Shiel  Dunsker  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  and  J.  B.  Casaday,  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Examiner.  L.  W. 
McFetridge,  of  the  Tulsa  World- 
Tribune,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

More  than  300  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  representative  American 
and  Canadian  newspapers  came 
here  to  attend  the  49th  annual 
conclave  of  their  organization. 

ICMA  has  in  all  slightly  more 
than  600  members  enrolled  on  its 
lists,  of  whom  a  number  are  in 
military  service.  These  600  mem¬ 
bers  represent  about  500  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers.  Despite  travel 
restrictions,  more  than  half  the 
membership  made  a  point  of 
getting  to  the  St.  Louis  meeting, 

Robert  W.  Taylor,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  and  president  of  ICMA, 
called  the  convention  to  order 
at  10  o’clock  Tuesday  morning 
after  an  invocation  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Crowe, 
pastor  of  the  Centenary  Method¬ 
ist  Church,  St.  Louis.  A  wel¬ 
come  was  delivered  by  Missouri’s 
former  Governor,  Henry  S.  Caul¬ 
field,  now  serving  as  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  in  the  St.  Louis 
municipal  government. 

Greatest  agency  in  prosecution 
of  the  war,  said  Governor  Caul¬ 
field,  is  the  morale  of  the  whole 
people,  including  military  and 
citizenry;  and  greatest  agency  in 
support  of  that  morale  is  the  in¬ 
stitution  known  as  the  family 
newspaper. 

The  response  to  the  welcoming 
address  was  made  by  Col.  D.  G. 
B.  Rose,  a  charter  member  and 
past  president  of  ICMA,  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business  here  but  now  re- 


Outgoing  presideist  ol  tb*  ICMA. 
Robert  Taylor.  <r.)  Flint  Jeumal, 
talking  with  C.  I.  Keith,  llinnnipeg 
Tribune. 

tired.  He  harked  back  to  the 
days  when  a  circulation  manager 
“was  little  more  than  a  glorified 
carrier  boy,”  and  told  how  the 
first  delegation  of  circulation 
managers  to  attend  the  initial 
meeting  of  ICMA  back  in  1889 
could  have  been  carried  in  a 
single  tallyho. 

Committee  Reports 

Routine  business  with  com¬ 
mittee  reports  consumed  the 
bulk  of  the  opening  session. 
E.  Roy  Hatton,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  reporting  for  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  said 
ABC  now  has  a  total  of  2,272  sup¬ 
porting  newspaper  members. 
Among  them  2,102  dailies,  ABC 
over  the  years  having  attained 
“national  recognition  as  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  self-government  by  a 
group  of  men  in  conduct  of  their 
own  business.” 

Cheers  greeted  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  J.  H.  Gorman,  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  chairman  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  committee,  that  74  new 
members  had  joined  ICMA  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  this  represent¬ 
ing  the  third  largest  accession  in 
the  organization’s  history  in  any 
one  group.  As  a  tribute  to  Gor¬ 
man’s  indefatigable  labors.  Presi¬ 
dent  Taylor  presented  him  with 
a  new  hat  and  made  an  identical 
presentation  to  ICMA’s  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  L.  W.  McFetridge, 
with  whom  Taylor  had  bet  that 
not  more  than  50  new  members 
could  be  secured  during  the  year. 

The  following  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  were  reported  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Fetridge  as  having  b^n  elected 
at  an  executive  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors:  Robert 
Grabke,  president  of  the  World 
Color  Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
Frank  Henderson,  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Province;  Walter 
Hoots,  a  former  Hearst  execu¬ 
tive,  and  R.  S.  Nix,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

President  Taylor’s  annual  re¬ 
port,  given  extemporaneously, 
was  brief  and  to  the  point.  This 


third  wartime  meeting  of 
he  said,  is  marked  by  the  serious 
problems  confronting  all  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  newspaper  business; 
and,  fbr  circulation  men  in  par¬ 
ticular  by  the  distribution  prob¬ 
lem,  involving  the  newspaper 
boys.  He’pleaded  with  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  stress  in  their  various 
communities  the  importance  of 
all  Americans  in  participation  in 
the  movement  to  tell  the  youth 
of  the  dignity  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  lying  within  their  jobs 
as  dispensers  of  the  daily 
products  of  America’s  free  press. 

Highlighting  the  publishers’ 
luncheon  held  at  noon  Tuesday 
in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Statler  was  the  address  of 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of 
the  Ironwood  ( Mich. )  Globe  and 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
who  evoked  applause  of  the  as¬ 
semblage  by  his  statement  that 
“once  newspapers  no  longer  are 
free,  at  that  moment  all  liberty 
of  the  individual  dies.” 

He  imged  that  "every  citizen 
realize,  regardless  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional  standing  or 
his  status,  that  human  liberties 
are  all  intertwined,  and  that  we 
as  citizens  or  institutions  stand 
or  fall  together.” 

Hits  "Crackpots" 

Offering  felicitations  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  men  on  their  work 
among  youthful  workers,  Mr. 
Noyes  declared:  “You  can  take 
great  pride  in  the  part  you  have 
played,  notwithstanding  state¬ 
ments  of  crackpots  and  the  con¬ 
stant  attempt  to  socialize  the 
youth  of  America  and  to  mini¬ 
mize,  belittle  and  place  in  dis¬ 
repute  the  constructive  efforts 
in  behalf  of  these  newspaper 
boys. 

“After  all.  no  things  are  worth 
while  in  any  economy  if  the 
basic  ideas  back  of  them  are  not 
sound  and  motivated  by  the 
right  principles.  This  holds  true 
in  our  national  and  international 
picture. 

“Any  type  of  treaties,  agree¬ 
ments  or  understandings  which 
may  be  had  or  written  following 
this  war  will  be  worth  only  as 
much  as  the  integrity  of  the 
people  back  of  them.  There 
must  be  that  recognition  of 
moral  and  spiritual  principles. 
Call  it  character  if  you  will,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  have  this 
motivating  force.  .  .  .” 

Emergence  of  the  newspaper 
circulation  manager  from  the 
cellar — “the  man  who  has  lived 
down  there  among  the  brooms, 
tying  bundles  and  sending  out 
papers” — ^was  hailed  by  James  N. 
Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Nassau 
Review-Star,  Rockville  Center, 
N.  Y.,  in  one  of  the  keynote 
addresses  of  the  day  under  the 
title  of  “The  Handmaiden  of 
Freedom.” 

The  time  has  come,  said  Mr. 
Stiles,  when  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  no  longer  is  to  be  considered 
merely  a  top  sergeant,  but  a 
general,  who  rapidly  is  being 
raised  to  equality  with  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  executives  in 
newspaper  administration.  As 
advertising  revenue  has  slipped 
away  and  circulation  revenue 
increased,  the  elevation  of  a  C.M. 
to  cabinet  rank  has  become  more 
marked,  he  added. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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How  Stars  &  Stripes 
Took  Rome  by  Storm 

Bracken  N.  Y.  Times,  Who  Covered 
Italian  Front,  Tells  Inside  Story 
By  Philip  Schuyler 


HOW  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  serv¬ 
ice  newspaper,  surprised  G.I.’s 
by  appearing  on  the  streets  of 
Rome  with  Vol. 

1,  No.  1  on  June 
5,  the  day  that 
city  was  taken 
by  General 
Mark  Clark  and 
the  Fifth  Army 
was  told  to 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week 
by  Milton  Brack- 
er,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the 
NewYorkTimes, 
now  home  on  Bracker 
leave  and  for  re¬ 
assignment,  after  18  months 
overseas. 

Bracker  wrote  the  lead  story 
on  the  entire  Italian  campaign 
for  his  paper,  commencing  Sept 
3,  1943,  through  Salerno,  Sept.  9, 
the  Anzio  beachhead  Jan.  22, 
until  the  day  following  the  fall 
of  Rome,  when  he  filed  his  last 
story.  During  this  period,  he 
conservatively  estimates,  he  sent 
an  average  of  1,500  woi^  daily 
in  cables. 

Troiaad  on  City  Boot 

His  stories,  including  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton  story,  the  first  visit 
by  correspondents  to  Cassino, 
the  Italian  capitulation,  up  un¬ 
til  General  Clark’s  pronuncia- 
mento  on  Capitoline  Hill,  Rome, 
June  5,  have  all  been  fir^-class, 
proving  that  a  reporter  with 
local  city  experience  can  use  the 
same  techniques  develop^ 
under  city  editors  like  David 
Joseph  of  the  Times  in  covering 
a  major  war  campaign. 

Bracker  brought  back  the 
usual  quota  of  souvenirs,  a  Ger¬ 
man  helmet,  a  goblet  picked  up 
in  the  Cassino  rubble,  a  Fifth 
Army  Association  membership 
card,  inscribed  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  was  present  with 
Gen.  Clark  in  Rome,  and,  what 
is  becoming  quite  customary 
with  war  correspondents,  a  ^11 
growth  of  beard.  The  whiskers 
were  started  on  the  day  of  Anzio 
landing. 

But  about  that  Stars  and 
Stripes  story.  Bracker  was  most 
anxious  that  the  squad  of  five 
under  Sgt.  Milton  Lenman,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  get  “all  the  credit 
possible  for  this  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise.”  Details  were  cabled 
to  this  country  but  were  smoth¬ 
ered  under  by  the  big  news  of 
the  European  invasion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Rome’s  fall. 

“It  was  an  historic  newspaper 
job,”  Bracker  said. 

’liie  story  begins  on  June  4. 
Early  that  day  the  correspond¬ 
ents  were  Just  outside  Rome  at 
a  village  named  Centocell^. 
The  Germans  had  some  self- 
propelled  guns  in  their  rear 


guard  and  used  them  with  effect 
on  the  American  and  Canadian 
contingent  moving  up  on  the 
Italian  capitol.  In  fact,  the 
troops  were  pinned  down  com¬ 
pletely. 

After  one  whining  shell  came 
over  and  crashed  through  the 
roof  of  a  shed  not  far  away, 
nearly  killing  four  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men,  someone  yelled, 
“Get  to  the  caves!”  About  two 
hours  were  spent  in  these  nearby 
caverns  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
the  genesis  of  which  Bracker 
could  not  explain,  before  the 
march  was  resumed. 

Taomad  with  Lahmcm 

That  night  Bracker  teamed  up 
with  Sgt.  Lehman  and  his  party, 
who  were  moving  up  in  two 
jeeps.  The  other  Stars  and 
Stripes  men  were  Sgts.  Jack 
Raymond,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Paul  Green,  a  New 
Yorker  who  had  been  graduated 
from  ffie  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  and  had 
worked  briefly  for  the  United 
Press  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
George  Dorsey,  who  has  yet  to 
work  on  a  re^lar  daily  news¬ 
paper,  but  has  sold  an  article  to 
Collier’s;  also  Cpl.  Wade  H. 
Jones,  a  New  Yorker  who  came 
originally  from  Missouri,  and 
Pfc.  Martin  Harris,  Brooklyn, 
formerly  a  photographer  for  PM. 

“We  were  8  miles  outside  of 
Rome,”  Bracker  recalled.  “We 
tried  to  get  some  sleep  that  night 
in  a  farmhouse.  But  there  were 
12  men  to  a  room  and  we  were 
sleeping  on  straw  on  the  floor. 
You  can  Imagine  how  much  sleep 
we  got. 

“Early  next  morning  we  start¬ 
ed  out  for  Rome.  Sgt.  Lehman’s 
orders  were  to  go  directly  to 
the  plant  of  II  Messaggero.  Rid¬ 
ing  in  our  jeeps  we  arrived 
there  at  6:30  a.m.,  June  5. 

‘"niere  were  some  Italian 
newspaper  men  there. 

“  ‘Is  this  thing  going?'  Sgt. 
Lehman  asked. 

“  ‘Si,  si,  si,’  the  Italians  bowed 
and  grinned. 

“  ‘Good,’  said  Lehman,  ‘we’ll 
print  a  paper.’  ” 

Assignments  were  given.  The 
small  staff  went  into  action. 
Stories  the  different  war  corre¬ 
spondents  were  filing  to  their 
papers  were  collected,  by  Brack¬ 
er:  by  Herbert  Matthews,  also  of 
the  Times;  by  Edward  Kennedy 
and  Ken  Dixon  of  Associated 
Press,  and  Reynolds  and  Eleanor 
Packard  of  United  Press. 

Sgt.  Green  wrote  the  lead 
story  to  run  under  a  four-column 
streamer  “WERE  IN  ROME,” 
with  the  decks  reading,  “No  Let¬ 
up  As  Allied  Forces  Chase  Flee¬ 
ing  Germans  Northward.”  Sgt. 
Dorsey  covered  the  appearance 
of  Sgt.  John  A.  Vita  on  the  bal¬ 


cony  of  the  Piazza  Venezia, 
where  he  promised,  “caramelli 
instead  of  castor  oil”  and  Pvt. 
Harris  got  that  picture.  There 
were  many  other  stories  in  the 
four-page  tabloid  and  two  other 
pictures  by  Harris. 

Statement  from  Gen.  Clark 

With  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  W. 
Clark,  formerly  of  Universal 
Service,  and  now  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer,  Bracker  went  off 
to  cover  the  town.  He  too  saw 
Sgt.  Vita  make  his  fantastic 
speech,  and  he  was  with  Gen. 
Clark  on  Capitoline  Hill.  It  so 
happened  Bracker  was  the  news¬ 
paperman  who  asked  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  quote  the 
General  directly  on  this  historic 
statement.  On  the  back  of 
Bracker’s  Fifth  Army  member¬ 
ship  card,  Lt.  Col.  Clark  has 
written: 

“The  bearer  was  in  Rome  on 
Capitoline  Hill  with  General 
Clark  at  1,000  hours  of  Monday, 
June  5,  1944,”  adding  after  his 
signature  the  P.S.  “So  was  I.” 

“I  returned  to  II  Messaggero 
at  about  9:30  that  night,”  Brack¬ 
er  continued.  “There  was  Sgt. 
Lehman,  hunched  over  his  desk, 
thoroughly  pooped,  but  holding 
a  copy  of  the  first  paper  and  as 
proud  as  a  mother  who  has  just 
given  birth  to  quintuplets. 

“With  other  correspondents  I 
turned  to  and  helped  distribute 
copies.  You  can  bet  everyone 
was  surprised.  They  coiUdn't 
believe  teat  it  had  been  actually 
printed  in  Rome  that  day;  they 
thought  advance  copies  had  been 
printed  elsewhere  and  flown  in. 

“With  tee  help  of  an  Italian 
professor,  pressmen  and  linotyp- 
ers,  those  five  fellows  had  ac¬ 
complished  an  historic  news¬ 
paper  job.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  interesting  details  in  the 
paper,  occasioned  by  the  fact 
teat  the  linotype  operators  were 
setting  t3q>e  in  English  for  tee 
first  time;  but  no  one  could  find 
any  real  fault  in  it.” 

Bracker  left  New  York  for 
overseas  service  in  January, 
1943.  He  was  in  London  imtil 
July  31.  Then  he  was  in  North 
Africa  from  August  2  to  March 
14,  working  mostly  out  of  Al¬ 
giers. 

Among  his  most  interesting 
experiences,  he  recalls,  was  the 
visit  to  Monte  Cassino  on  May  18, 
the  day  this  stronghold  was  cap¬ 
tured. 

“The  Poles  conducted  a  large 
party  of  war  correspondents  up 
the  mountain,”  Bracker  said. 
“A  battle  was  still  going  on  for 
nearby  Hill  435.  It  was  a  brutal 
climb,  up  the  1,800  feet  to  the 
top.  We  passed  many  dead 
belies,  some  of  which  had  lain 
there  for  some  time.  The  stench 
was  indescribable. 

“German  snipers  were  still  ac¬ 
tive.  We  were  under  mortar  fire, 
too.  It  was  a  unique  newspaper 
experience  all  right,  and  one  I 
will  never  forget.  That  night 
most  of  us  were  too  tired  to  do 
justice  to  the  stories  we  filed. 

“Collecting  souvenirs  at  a 
modern  war  front  requires  a 
ven^  careful  technique  to  avoid 
being  stung  by  a  booby  trap.  To 
get  the  helmet  just  outside  of 
Castelforte,  I  us^  a  long  wire, 
hid  in  a  doorway  and  actually 
lassoed  it.  When  I  saw  it  moved 


without  an  explosion,  1 
out  and  grabbed  it.” 

Bracker  said  that  Army  cen¬ 
sorship  on  the  whole  was 
handled,”  although  there  were 
occasionally  funny  incidents 
One  of  the  latter  involved  Sy 
Korman,  Chicago  Tribune,  wift 
whom  Bracker  teamed  during 
the  big  Spring  offensive. 

Sy,  whose  first  name  is  actual¬ 
ly  Seynriour,  came  across  two 
tank  drivers  outside  of  Castel¬ 
forte,  one  of  whom  was  from 
Chicago.  That  made  him  a  story  | 
for  Korman,  and  there  was 
human  interest  in  the  fact  t^t 
the  G.I.’s  wife  back  home  was 
soon  to  have  a  baby.  The  censor 
held  tee  story  up,  and  when  it 
finally  went  through  the  fact  of 
impending  motherhood  was  de¬ 
leted.  The  only  reference  to  the 
wife,  in  fact,  was  teat  her  hus¬ 
band  “sent  his  regards.” 

Sy  was  furious  and  tracked 
down  the  reason.  The  censw 
explained  that  he  cut  it  out  be¬ 
cause  tee  Germans  would  be 
able  to  deduce  that  the  soldier 
had  been  home  within  inine 
months,  and  would  know  that 
“newly-arrived  troops  were  fac¬ 
ing  them  in  Rome.”  Deflated  by 
his  superiors  for  this  mistaken 
zeal,  tee  censor  was  shipped  back 
from  Italy  to  Algiers. 

Communications  are  especially 
fine  from  Italy,  according  to 
Bracker,  who  was  keen  in  his 
praise  for  RCA. 

“From  Naples  we  could  get  an¬ 
swers  to  queries  within  two  to 
three  hours,”  he  said.  “Out  of 
Naples  RCA  handled  twice  as 
much  copy  as  the  British  cables, 
and  tee  interval  between  there 
and  New  York  was  only  a 
minute.” 

Bracker  is  spending  his  leave 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lee  Warren,  once  of  the 
Washington  Post.  They  met 
when  bote  were  covering  the 
first  arrival  in  this  country  of 
the  French  liner  Normandy. 
Both  had  been  assigned  to  follow 
up  on  Mme.  LeBnm,  wife  of  the 
French  president,  and  a  pas¬ 
senger,  and  chased  her  all  over 
Wateington.  This  was  in  June. 
1935.  They  were  married  Sept 
10,  1936.  Most  recently  Mrs. 
Bracker  was  on  the  staff  of  Time. 
Now  she  is  free-lancing. 

Bracker  has  been  with  the 
New  York  Times  since  1930, 
when  he  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

■ 

Robinson  Elected 

Ray  Robinson,  of  the  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Co.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Market 
Research  Council  at  its  final 
meeting  of  the  season  in  New 
York,  June  16.  He  succeeds 
Prof.  D.  B.  Lucas  of  New  York 
University.  Other  officers  elected 
were  Edward  Battey,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  vice-president:  Robert 
N.  King,  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  A.  W.  Lehman, 
president  of  tee  Cooperative 
Analysis  of  Broadcasting  and 
managing  director  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation, 
elected  to  tee  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Dr.  Lucas  remains  on 
tee  executive  committee. 
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Excess  Profits  Tax 
Discussed  by  Expert 

Conditions  Affecting  Newspapers  and 
Governing  Eligibility  for  Relief  Are  Set  Forth 


By  Wm.  M.  Layman,  C.P.A. 


m  CONSIDERING  whether  re¬ 
lief  from  excess  profits  tax 
under  section  722  is  available 
in  any  case,  two  questions  must 
be  answered  before  a  reliable 
conclusion  can  be  reached, 
namely:  (1)  Is  the  taxpayer  en¬ 
titled  to  any  relief  at  all,  and 
(2)  If  so,  how  much?  We  shall 
deed  briefly  with  these  two  ques¬ 
tions  because  time  and  space, 
and  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
prohibit  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  first  question  should  be 
approached  with  full  realization 
that  a  primary  pu^ose  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  is  to  recapture 
for  the  government  profits  aris¬ 
ing  from  abnormal  wartime  con¬ 
ditions.  Not  every  corporation 
that  pays  large  amounts  of  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
lief.  Many  cannot  qualify  for 
any  relief,  but  there  are  many 
others  that  can. 

Eligibility  ior  Belief 

The  conditions  governing  elig¬ 
ibility  for  relief  are  set  forth 
in  subparagraphs  1  to  5.  inclu¬ 
sive,  of  paragraph  ( b )  of  section 
722  for  taxpayers  using  the  aver¬ 
age  earnings  method,  and  in  sub- 
paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3  of  para¬ 
graph  (c)  for  corporations  using 
the  invested  capital  method. 

In  any  case  to  which  these 
conditions  are  applicable  it  must 
be  shown  that  an  excessive  and 
discriminatory  tax  results  from 
use  of  the  two  standard  pre¬ 
scribed  in  sections  713  and  714 
for  determining  the  amount  of 
income  subject  to  the  excess 
profits  tax.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  taxpayer,  but  para¬ 
graph  (b)  sets  forth  conditions 
under  which  the  tax  shall  be 
considered  excessive  and  dis¬ 
criminatory.  Two  of  those  con¬ 
ditions  of  paragraph  (b)  most 
likely  to  affect  newspapers  are 
briefly  illustrated  below. 

1.  The  business  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  may  have  been  depressed 
in  the  base  period  because  of 
temporary  economic  conditions 
unusual  in  the  case  of  the  tax¬ 
payer.  Competition  might  be  an 
example,  but  not  all  competition 
is  temporary.  ITie  words  “tem¬ 
porary”  and  “unusual”  have  im¬ 
portant  meaning.  Other  exam¬ 
ples  are  found  in  situations  in 
which  local  mills  or  industries 
sustaining  the  economic  life  of 
the  city  of  publication  were 
closed  down  for  all  or  part  of  the 
base  period  ( 1936  to  1939,  in¬ 
clusive)  with  the  result  that  the 
business  of  the  local  newspaper 
was  depressed.  Abnormal  ex¬ 
penditures  for  any  cause  may 
also  represent  another  type  of 
depressing  influence  on  base  pe¬ 
riod  earnings. 

2.  The  taxpayer  may  have 
commenced  business  or  changed 
the  character  of  its  business  dur¬ 


ing  the  base  period  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  by  the  end  of  the  base 
period  the  average  net  income 
of  the  base  period  does  not  re¬ 
flect  the  normal  operation  for  the 
entire  base  period.  The  term 
"change  in  character”  of  busi¬ 
ness  includes  five  conditions  of 
special  interest  to  newspapers. 
These  ^u'e: 

(a)  A  change  in  operation  or 
management. 

(b)  A  difference  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services  furnished. 

For  example,  a  newspaper  may 
have  acquired  or  disposed  of  a 
radio  station,  job  printing  or 
engraving  business,  real  estate 
or  other  corporate  interests. 
Small  changes  in  services  fur¬ 
nished,  such  as  changing  circu¬ 
lation  delivery  to  or  from  the 
“little  merchant”  plan  or  from 
mail  to  carrier  or  motor  route, 
would  not  qualify  under  this 
heading,  but  any  abnormal  ex¬ 
penditures  or  changes  in  income 
incidental  thereto  might  be 
properly  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  computing  normal  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  base  period.  Changes 
in  services  furnished  should  be 
substantial  and  should  have  a 
direct  and  definite  influence  on 
profits. 

(c)  A  change  in  the  capacity 
for  production  or  operation, 
either  completed  or  under  com¬ 
mitment  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1939, 
if  completed  after  that  date  is 
also  a  “change  in  character  of  the 
business.”  This  would  include 
any  material  changes  in  plant 
capacity,  machine  output,  num¬ 
ber  of  employes,  floor  space  in 
productive  use,  other  facilities 
for  producing  a  better  and  more 


profitable  newspaper  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  increased  circuhitton 
if  advertising  rates  or  linage 
were  increased  as  a  direct  result 
of  larger  circulation.  No  doubt 
this  point  in  regard  to  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  hotly  contested  by 
the  Treasuiy  Department  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  an  important 
factor,  but  when  the  facts  show 
that  the  increased  circulation  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  advertising 
or  subscription  revenue,  it 
seems  that  the  newspaper  has 
much  the  better  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Incidentally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  treatment  of  cir¬ 
culation  expenses  as  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  in  building  up  in¬ 
vested  capital  as  was  done  un¬ 
der  the  excess  profits  tax  law  of 
World  War  I  is  no  longer  desir¬ 
able.  An  entirely  different  set 
of  rules  prevail  today  insofar  as 
invested  capital  is  concerned. 

(d)  A  difference  in  the  ratio 
of  non-borrowed  capital  to  total 
capital  may  have  occurred  in 
some  cases.  An  example  would 
be  foimd  in  the  retirement  of 
funded  debt  which  would  elimi¬ 
nate  interest  as  a  charge  against 
normal  earnings. 

Acquiring  a  Competitor 

(e)  A  newspaper  may  have 
acquired  prior  to  May  31,  1941, 
all  or  part  of  the  assets  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  existing  before  1940  with 
the  effect  of  eliminating  or  di¬ 
minishing  the  competition.  In 
such  cases  the  right  to  some  re¬ 
lief  should  be  more  or  less  au¬ 
tomatic  under  the  law,  but 
there  remains  the  difiBcult  prob¬ 
lem  of  computing  the  amount  of 
relief  that  should  be  granted. 

The  Treasury  Department 
could  concede  that  any  or  all  of 
the  above-named  conditions  exist 
in  any  case  (which  it  probably 
would  not  do  except  imder  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  factual 
evidence)  ‘and  concede  that  the 
taxpayer  is,  theoretically  at  least, 
entitled  to  some  relief,  and  yet 
deny  all  relief  because  the  tM- 
payer  could  not  show  convinc¬ 
ingly  the  amount  of  relief  that 
should  be  granted. 

This  brings  us  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  second  question 
raised  at  the  outset,  that  is,  how 


EDITORS  ADDRESS  PRO'S 

Three  Denver  newspaper  men  were  among  guest  speakers  at 
the  spring  meeting  in  their  city  oi  public  relations  officers  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Western  Technical  Training  Command.  They  were, 
L  to  r.:  lack  Foster,  editor  ol  the  Rocky  Mountain  News:  Roy  Roberts, 
AP  photo  editor  in  Denver,  and  Ted  M.  Metsger,  Denver  AP  bureau 
chief,  shown  with  1st  Lt  Porter  L.  Ookes,  of  Sheppard  Field,  Tex. 
former  reporter  and  desk  man  on  the  Nashville  Banner. 
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much  relief  may  be  allowed  in 
any  case.  The  law  places  on  the 
taxpayer  the  burden  of  establish¬ 
ing  “what  would  be  a  fair  and 
just  amoimt  representing  normal 
earnings  to  be  used  as  a  con¬ 
structive  base  period  net  income 
for  the  purposes  of  an  excess 
profits  tax  based  upon  a  com¬ 
parison  of  normal  earnings  and 
earnings  during  an  excess  profits 
tax  period.  .  .  .” 

Perhaps  the  problem  might  be 
clarified,  if  not  simplifi^,  by 
describing  the  terms  “construc¬ 
tive  base  period  net  income”  as 
meaning  a  theoretical  or  hypo¬ 
thetical  amount  representing  the 
normal  earnings  that  mould  have 
been  realized  IF  conditions  had 
been  different,  or  normal.  How¬ 
ever  arrived  at,  the  amount  so 
determined  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  or 
the  Tax  Court,  becomes  the  basis 
for  the  excess  profits  credit  used 
as  the  yardstick  for  measuring 
off  that  portion  of  the  net  in¬ 
come  to  be  regarded  as  normal, 
and  therefore  subject  only  to  the 
regular  income  and  surtax.  Any 
experienced  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  will  quickly  realize  that  the 
elements  entering  into  computa¬ 
tions  of  “constructive  base  pe¬ 
riod  income”  will  vary  among 
different  newspapers,  but  it  may 
be  helpful  to  record  here  that 
all  of  these  elements  may  be 
classified  into  three  groups: 

1.  Specific  factors  which  de¬ 
pressed  base  period  earnings  in 
the  form  of  abnormal  expen¬ 
ditures: 

2.  Specific  factors  which 
caused  loss  of  revenue  that  nor¬ 
mally  would  have  been  realized; 
and 

3.  Comparisons  with  other 
newspapers  of  comparable  cir¬ 
culation  and  general  situation. 

Comparison  with  Others 

Obviously  the  specific  factors 
in  each  case  must  be  individual¬ 
ly  ascertained  and  evaluated  in 
the  light  of  attending  circum¬ 
stances.  Comparisons  with  other 
newspapers  may  be  had  from  a 
number  of  sources,  including  re¬ 
quests  for  the  ne^ed  informa¬ 
tion  directed  to  other  publishers 
who  might  be  willing  to  submit 
confidential  data  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  But  other  means  are  avail¬ 
able.  Some  excellent  statistics 
with  comparisons  of  revenue, 
expenses,  and  linage  of  various 
newspapers  have  been  prepared 
for  and  distributed  by  a  number 
of  newspaper  associations,  no¬ 
tably  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  League,  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  Illi¬ 
nois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets, 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association, 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  others.  Still 
other  statistical  and  operating 
data  have  been  regularly  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  probably  is 
available  to  members.  Other 
well  known  sources  of  statistical 
and  operating  data,  particularly 
advertising  linage  and  rates,  in¬ 
clude  Editor  &  Publisher,  Media 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Says  Agencies  Should 
Aid  in  Clients’  Problems 

Should  Assist  Advertiser  Before  Gov't 
Bureau  and  in  Management  Problems 

By  Della  M.  Gtotton 

Pr«ud«nt  D.  M.  Grattan  Co.,  Advertising  Agsncy 


THERE  are  numy  among  us  who 

very  optimistically  sit  back 
and  take  for  grants  that  our 
long  inactive  accounts  will  sud¬ 
denly  blare  their  trumpets  and 
Jump  on  the  bandwagon  of  ad¬ 
vertising  with  bulging  budgets 
Just  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 
This  is  an  unhealthy  attitude 
and  those  who  have  come  to 
really  believe  in  it  may  well 
find  themselves  behind  the  eight 
ball,  as  the  saying  goes,  unless 
they  awaken  to  the  grim  reality 
that  business,  in  the  future,  will 
DO  longer  operate  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  principle  of  “supply  and  de¬ 
mand."  I  shall  attempt  to  essay 
here  what  I  believe  die  multiple 
problems  of  business  will  be,  for 
bad  enough  as  they  may  be 
now,  futiure  prospects  to  those 
who  do  not  view  the  future 
through  rose  colored  glasses, 
present  a  complex  problem. 

Advertising  agencies  in  my 
humble  opinion,  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  as  “high  class"  sell¬ 
ing  agents  they  are  quite  pass4 
.  .  .  business  will  need  much 
more  than  just  merchandising 
and  selling.  Post-war  business¬ 
men  will  find  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  very  confused  and 
befuddled  world  groping  for  a 
peg  on  which  to  fasten  scattered 
lllusiona.  There  will  be  mil¬ 
lions  of  war  veterans  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  unemployed  cnnhing  in 
War  Bonds  for  their  daily  exist¬ 
ence.  who  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  embark  on  a  campaign 
of  luxury  shopping.  Further- 
mcMre,  the  re-adJustment  of  some 
of  our  largest  industries  will  re¬ 
quire  very  costly  alterations  .  .  . 
not  only  in  machine  tooling  and 
mechanical  equipment,  but 
rather  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
products  they  intend  to  sell  to 
the  consrnner  at  large.  Bearing 
in  mind,  also,  that  high  taxes 
are  rapidly  absorbing  what  re¬ 
serve  capital  could  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
the  crux  wherein  lies  the  fate  of 
much  of  our  combined  economic 
and  industrial  future. 

So  many  fantastic  promises 
have  been  made  and  widely 
publicized  on  die  phenomenal 
metamorphosis  to  expected 
In  the  “design  for  living"  in  the 
post-war  world. 

'Die  distance  between  having 
an  “idea"  and  applying  the 
"idea”  to  practical  and  profit¬ 
able  use  plus  conforming  with 
the  innumerable  federal  restric¬ 
tions;  many  of  which  are  here 
to  stay,  and  control  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business  and  its  cor- 
rolaries  presents  an  exceedingly 
important  service  which  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  should  be  able 
and  prepare  to  render  to  their 
clients. 


I  shall  no  doubt  incur  the 
wrath  of  many  of  the  “big  fel¬ 
lows"  of  the  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity  in  the  statement  that  iol- 
lows  immediately;  but  that  mat¬ 
ters  not,  for  I  hardly  anticipate 
unanimous  approval  of  any  or 
all  of  my  thoughts  and  one  more 
or  less  won’t  make  much  differ¬ 
ence.  I  am  nevertheless,  firmly 
of  the  conviction  that  the  “fac¬ 
tory"  size  advertising  agencies 
(and  this  does  not  imply  any 
derogatory  innuendo)  do  not 
render  as  valuable  a  service  as 
they  could  if  they  were  less  im¬ 
personal,  more  intimate  and  in¬ 
formal  with  their  active,  in¬ 
active  and  potential  accounts. 
They  have  the  facilities,  capital 
and  skilled  staff  but  evidently, 
not  the  perspective. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war 
many  manufacturers  have  been 
beleaguered  with  the  incredibly 
complicated  task  of  keeping  the 
wheels  of  business  going  under 
a  bureaucratic  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  have  heard  of  very  few  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executives 
who  have  offered  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horn  and  carry  the 
torch  in  behalf  of  the  clients 
before  any  of  the  long  list  of 
government  agencies  controlling 
private  enterprise.  I  happen  to 
know  this  particularty  well,  as 
I  have  almost  exclusively  repre¬ 
sented  every  one  of  our  clients 
before  di^rent  government 
agencies  in  Washington,  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Attitude  of  Gov’t  Bureaus 

Often  as  not.  I  have  been  eyed 
suspiciously  by  some  especially 
officious  government  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  WPB,  OPA,  etc.  They 
actually  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
ask,  of  what  interest  can  it  be 
to  the  advertising  ^ency 
whether  the  client  receives  a 
priority  or  not!  Or  why  .should 
the  advertising  account  execu¬ 
tive  worry  almut  price  ceiling 
or  a  license  to  import  or  export 
or  the  allotment  of  critical  ma¬ 
terials  and  so  on  and  on.  1 
have  in  mind  one  particuUir  in- 
stMce  when  a  member  of  the 
WFA  exclaimed  in  the  heat  of  a 
strong  debate:  “A  big  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  would  certainly 
never  send  its  representative 
here  to  fight  with  us  for  a  client 
They  are  only  interested  in  pro- 
mot^  an  article  and  not  in 
gettii^  the  raw  materials  and 
machinery  to  make  it.”  I  was 
frankly  furious. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  so- 
called  name  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  might  be  losi^  their  per¬ 
spective  if  this  attitude  actually 
does  prevail.  To  begin  with, 
unless  the  client  has  materials 
with  which  to  manufacture  he 
certainly  can’t  offer  the  agency 


WINS  $2,000 

lames  H.  Boston.  SO-ysor-old  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate  writer,  right,  who 
was  named  winner  oi  the  coveted 
$2,000  “Dr.  Christian  Award"  lor 
1944  over  the  June  14  “Dr.  Christ¬ 
ian"  CBS  broadcast,  is  shown  re¬ 
ceiving  his  check  from  Jean  Hers- 
holt.  who  portroys  Dr.  Christian. 
Boston’s  script,  “The  Mark  oi 
Buddha,"  was  selected  from  7,000 
entries  by  judges  Cori  Von  Doran, 
literary  critic  and  historian;  Eddie 
Dowling,  producer-actor;  Aimee 
Laildn,  associate  editor.  Colliers; 
Jean  Hersholt,  and  Dorothy  Mc¬ 
Cann,  producer  and  editor  oi  the 
show. 


any  products  to  merchandise  or 
advertise.  As  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  gone  into  war 
work  for  the  duration  and  have 
only  done  token  advertising, 
that  is  a  different  matter  which 
calls  for  a  separate  explanation. 
But  many  manufactiu^rs  have 
been  “sweating  it  out”  to  use 
the  vernacular,  in  their  struggle 
to  remain  in  business;  and  here 
I  want  to  take  the  opportimity 
of  definitely  stating  t^t  much 
of  the  hard^ips  imimsed  on  in¬ 
dustry  are  due  to  incompetent 
management  of  those  vested 
with  the  authority  to  administer 
the  various  government  emer¬ 
gency  orders.  I  know  this  to  be 
a  positive  fact  from  any  num¬ 
ber  of  personal  experiences. 

However  to  resume  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  over-optimistic  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  which  is  the 
prime  object  of  this  article;  is 
it  not  possible  that  during  this 
emergency  many  a  manufac¬ 
turer  has  discovered  that  his 
advertising  agency  was  primar¬ 
ily  interested  in  the  amount  of 
billing  and  not  the  headaches 
of  the  manufacturer  dining  ttie 
war  emergency?  Don’t  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  indolence  on  the 
part  of  account  executives  may 
have  permanently  alienated  a 
client?  Is  it  not  then  foolish  to 
anticipate  great  things  if  you 
have  neglected  to  perpetuate 
your  usefulness  to  a  client? 

“The  seeds  of  today  bring 
forth  the  harvest  that  is  the 
future  of  tomorrow.”  How  many 
account  executives  for  example, 
can  answer  the  countless  prob¬ 
lems  and  restrictions  that  a 
manufacturer  must  adhere  to  in 
the  making  of  his  products  be¬ 
fore  he  can  offer  them  to  the 
buying  public?  This  is  very 
definitely  an  important  phase  of 
business  service.  An  account 
executive  should  be  very  well 


m 

able  to  guide  his  client  out  •( 
such  difi^ultles  and  prove  him. 
.self  able  to  cradle  him  through 
the  hectic  period  of  re-adjust¬ 
ment  until  the  product  is  ready 
for  the  much  desired  advertb- 
ing  campaign.  The  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  should  be  an  indisj^ns- 
able  advisor  and  guide,  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  client  from  violattni 
a  law  controlling  sale  or  maff 
facture  of  his  products.  ’Ihis  h 
not  necessarily  called  an  adve^ 
tising  service,  but  an  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  should  be  a  diag- 
nostician  of  the  evils  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  beset  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  their  prescripMon 
shouldn’t  deal  exclusively  wtti 
mediums  in  which  to  advertke 
but  should  attempt  to  seek 
out  the  disease  in  administii- 
tion,  management,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  governmental  problm 
of  the  client’s  organization. 

Duties  of  Account  Executivas 

If  there  is  difficulty  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  an  Office  of  I 
Price  Administration  rulipg  for 
example,  the  account  executive 
should  investigate  its  virtual 
and  its  faults  and  argue  the 
matter  with  the  officials  wha 
have  the  authority  to  render 
the  relief  that  will  ultimately 
help  the  client  launch  or  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  development  of 
his  product.  After  all,  if  ad¬ 
vertising  is  essentially  designed 
to  sell,  it  should  also  be  able  to 
persuade  the  law-makers  on 
their  shortcomings  whenever, 
wherever  necessary. 

If  the  War  Production  Board, 
issues  an  order  which  is  in  ef¬ 
fect,  an  unfair  abuse  of  author¬ 
ity  or  an  unnecessary  harddiip,  I 
contend  that  advertising  agents 
should  help  their  clients  fight 
this  order. 

Another  very  salient  factm  in 
the  future  existence  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  our  clients  in  ia- 
dustry  is  price  control.  How 
can  we  expect  an  advertising 
appropriation  if  the  OPA  hu 
unjustly  and  arbitrarily  im¬ 
posed  a  rigid  and  very  dose 
margin  on  the  selling  price  of 
an  article!  All  this  and  more, 
should  be  a  definite  concern  of 
all  advertising  agencies  and  at- 
coimt  executives  if  we  expect 
our  accounts  to  start  rolling 
when  the  guns  stop  shooting. 

What  we  do  today,  will  deter¬ 
mine  what  we’ll  have  tomorrow! 
a 

Maintenance  Ordered 
On  Knoxville  Journal 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  ordered  to  accept 
a  maintenance  of  membership 
clause  in  its  contract  with  the 
Knoxville  Newspaper  Guild  by 
a  Daily  Newspaper  Commission 
directive  order  issued  Jime  17. 

’The  commission,  however,  re¬ 
jected  the  guild’s  demand  for  a 
dues  check-off  on  the  ground 
that  the  23  employes  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  bargaining 
unit  were  of  insufficient  num¬ 
ber  to  create  a  dues  delin¬ 
quency  problem. 

Membership  maintenance  was 
granted  the  guild  as  a  union  se¬ 
curity  measure  when  the  com¬ 
mission  recognized  a  “spirit  of 
hostility”  existing  between  the 
newspaper  management  and  the 
guild. 
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bombing  of  japan,  political  conventions,  bonds  in  cartoons 


DOING  HIS  PART 

Charles  Werner,  Chicago  Sun. 


SPEAKING  OF  PILOTLESS  PLANES— 

Harold  Talburt,  JVew  York  W orld-T eltgrawt. 


WAIL  OF  TWO  CITIES! 

Wallace  Dunning,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal. 


Four  Reporters  Cover 
Invasion  Nerve  Center 


LONDON,  June  21 — Four  report-  mander  and  messages  to  his 
ers — two  British  and  two  troops  and  the  public  were  re- 
American — drew  the  choice  as-  leased  through  this  post, 
signment  of  covering  the  Allied  When  it  became  apparent  that 
Advance  Command  Post,  secret  the  beach  operation  vras  pro¬ 
nerve  center  of  Allied  operations  ceeding  successfuly,  Gen.  Eisen- 
during  the  invasion  period.  They  hower  strolled  down  to  the  press 
were  welcomed  by  and  received  tent  and  in  an  informal  confer- 
their  pre-D-Day  briefing  from  ence  that  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  him-  half  discussed  the  campaign  to 
self.  date  and  made  a  number  of  olf- 

Reporters  assigned  included  the-record  predictions  concern- 
Merrill  Mueller,*  NBC,  for  the  ing  the  future  which  proved 
Combined  American  Networks;  100%  accurate. 

Edward  V.  Roberts.  United  Press  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
Correspondent  for  the  Com-  ference  he  dictated  a  brief  state- 
bined  American  Press;  Stanley  ment  for  direct  quotation  and 
Burch,  Reuters,  for  the  British  authorized  use  of  other  material 
Press,  and  Robert  Barr  of  the  given  during  the  conference  as 
British  Broadcasting  Co.  background.  This  led  to  an  un- 

Because  the  supreme  com-  fortunate  incident  when  London 
mander  was  satisfied  with  the  rewrite  men  later  attributed  to 
manner  in  which  the  original  the  commander  directly  certain 
four  did  their  job  and  because  material  that  was  designated  as 
it  was  impracticable  to  bring  a  background, 
larger  group  to  this  spot,  the  as-  Smooth  Problems 

signment  was  continued  on  a  ..  ,  ,  , 

pool  basis  after  the  over-all  inva-  .  However,  this  was  successful- 
sion  pool  coverage  was  dlscon-  straightened  out  through  the 
tinned  efforts  of  the  General’s  aide, 

■  Eisenhower  Helps  Commander  Ha^y  C  Butcher, 

r-j  1-  and  the  post  public  relations  of- 

Although  Gen.  Eisenhower  fleer,  Lt.-Col.  Thor  M.  Smith, 
huns  personal  publicity,  he  was  Comm.  Butcher,  vice-president 

of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tern  and  Col.  Smith,  former  pro- 
motion  manager  of  the  San  Fran~ 
they  would  be  permitted  to  ac-  cisco  Call  Bulletin,  through  their 
s.vJI!*^***  VMious  mis-  understsinding  of  the  nature  of 

hu  the  problems  involved  were  able 

j  Bertram  jq  smooth  the  way  for  the  press 

RamMy  and  Gen.  Bernard  L.  group  to  many  important  stories. 
Montgomery,  Allied  sea  and  *  •  T  *  * 

groui^  leaders,  were  made  avail-  Another  im^r^^t  source  of 
able  to  the  four  for  D-Day  con-  material  and  background  at  the 
ferences.  P°®t  has  been  the  daily  briefings 

In  addition,  Gen.  Eisenhower 

enabled  the  group  to  accompany  ranking  officers  of  G*2.  On  one 
him  when  he  first  set  foot  in  o^.two  owasions  the  group  was 
France  accompanied  by  Adm.  ®‘*^tiower  s 

Ernest  J.  King,  Gen.  George  C.  Oiirf-of-Staff  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  B. 
Marshall  and  Gen.  H.  A.  Arnold.  Smith. 

Statements  concerning  other  Briefing  given  the  four  corre- 
moves  of  the  supreme  com-  spondents  generally  was  more 

EDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jm«  14k  im 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

New  Set  of  “3  R’s” 
For  Space  Salesmen 


fiy  Mcoy  ElizabeA  Lasher 

APOLOGIES  to  Mr.  Webster  ! 

who  defines  advertising  thus:  i 
“to  make  known  by  public  no*  I 
tice,  especially  by  print.”  We 
prefer  the  connotation,  more  and  < 
more  generally  accepted,  that  I 
advertising,  from  the  newspa-  ) 
per's  viewpoint,  embodies  ser-  i 
vice,  knowledge  and  luiderstand-  i 
ing — service  to  the  advertiser,  i 
knowledge  of  his  business  and  i 
understanding  of  his  problems.  i 
Newspaper  advertising  exec*  1 
utives  are  generally  agreed  that  ' 
intelligent  development  along 
these  lines  is  the  soundest  and 
the  most  rapid  way  in  which  to 
increase  their  own  business  and 
establish  the  medium  more  firm* 
ly  as  “basic”  and  indispensable. 

Conviction  to  Action 
The  next  step  is  to  convert 
convictions  into  actions,  and  for 
that  reason  we  paid  a  visit  to 
James  A.  Doyle,  advertising 
manager,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 
Though  now  the  war  has  tern* 
porarlly  stopped  that  paper’s 
training  program,  for  a  number 
of  years  before  the  News  car* 
ried  on  a  highly  satisfactory 
“school”  pointed  toward  such  de* 
velopment 

Convinced  by  his  own  sell* 
ing  experience  that  ideas  which 
solve  a  client’s  problems  sell 
advertising,  Mr.  Doyle,  when 
he  assumed  his  present  position, 
determined  that  his  solicitors 
should  acquire  almost  as  much 
knowledge  of  their  clients’  busi*  ^ 
nesses  as  the  latter  had  them* 
selves,  that  they  should  familiar*  '■ 
ixe  themselves  with  each  ad*  ] 
vertlser’s  particular  problems  i 
and  that  they  should  be  able  to  < 
give  him  useful  information  to  i 
which  he  had  no  previous  ac*  < 
cess.  Consequently  each  soUc*  ^ 
itor  is  assigned  to  one  or  more  i 
specific  retail  classifications,  I 
those,  such  as  furniture  and  < 
clothing,  designated  by  Media  1 
Records,  rather  than  to  a  cer*  ( 
tain  geographical  area.  ( 

A  new  man  is  thus  assigned  1 
and  informed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  News  has  no  interest  ( 
in  how  much  or  little  new  busi*  i 
ness  he  brings  in  during  the  first  i 
six  months  of  his  employment  i 
Assume  that  his  field  is  to  be  t 
furniture.  For  at  least  six  c 
months  his  main  Job  will  be  t 
talking,  reading  and  thinking  s 
furniture,  learning  about  what  r 
his  customers  are  thinking  and  t 
discovering  their  problems.  ( 

To  guide  him  the  News  asks  s 
one  of  Newark’s  furniture  re* 
tailers  to  serve  as  his  mentor,  t 
to  answer  his  questions  as  fully  s 
as  possible  and  to  assist  him  in  \ 
other  various  ways.  The  city’s  I 
busineskmen  recognizing  t^t  P 
time  thus  spent  will  return  to  t 
them  in  numerous  forms  of  ser* 
vice  have  been  generous  with  b 
their  help.  h 

Supplementing  these  personal  \ 
associations,  the  News  sub*  r 


scribes  to  every  conceivable 
publication  to  which  solicitors 
have  full  access  and  of  which 
they  are  encouraged  to  make 
extensive  use.  In  addition, 
books  on  the  various  fields  are 
available  and  solicitors  become 
members  of  the  organizations  in 
their  clients’  fields.  Also,  the 
furniture  advertising  salesman, 
for  example,  attends  the  fumi* 
ture  marts  in  New  York,  thus 
learning  about  the  product  as 
well  as  the  business. 

Into  tho  Pattern 

Mr.  Doyle  offers  salesmen  this 
advice:  “Spend  less  time  tell* 
ing  an  advertiser  how  good  your 
newspaper  is  and  more  trying  to 
fit  yourself  into  his  scheme  of 
things.  Remember  that  you  are 
only  one  of  many  items  on  his 
expense  sheet.” 

’There  are  ways,  however,  of 
impressing  an  advertiser  with 
the  effectiveness  of  one’s  me¬ 
dium,  ways  which  increase  an 
advertiser’s  confidence  in  both 
newspaper  and  salesmen  and 
convince  him  that  for  his  own 
benefit  he  should  make  use  of 
the  newspaper’s  space. 

Therefore,  each  solicitor  must 
know  what  his  newspaper  can 
offer  in  addition  to  space.  Once 
he  becomes  thorougi^  familiar 
with  his  client’s  business,  he  can 
see  where  the  newspaper  fits 
into  the  pattern  and  can  begin 
to  tell  the  advertiser  things 
which  the  latter  doesn’t  know. 

As  Mr.  Doyle  explained,  the 
salesman  has  data  regarding  his 
paper's  territory  and  reader- 
family  which  the  retailer 
doesn’t,  but  which  will  be  cd 
great  service  to  him  in  creating 
effective  business  *  building  ad¬ 
vertising.  Having  made  use  of 
the  reading  material  provided 
by  the  newspaper,  die  solicitor 
also  has  knowledge  of  similar 
problems  which  have  faced 
comparable  retailers  in  the  same 
or  other  communities  and  knows 
the  succesful  solutions  to  them. 

However,  to  gain  necessary 
confidence  from  clients,  sales¬ 
men  must  not  only  have  and  be 
able  to  impart  knowledge.  They 
must  also  be  discreet  and  able 
to  convince  the  client  of  their 
discretion.  Otherwise  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  not  be  sufficiently  frank 
about  his  problems  and  achieve¬ 
ments  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  salesman  to  help  solve  those 
problems  or  capitalize  on  those 
achievements. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  type  of 
training  must  have  the  active 
support  of  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  executives,  and  Mr. 
Doyle  and  others  at  the  Newark 
News  have  a  continuing  part  in 
the  program. 

One  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  Jobs,  which 
he  asserts  he  does  as  mudi  to 
keep  himself  abreast  of  retail  de¬ 
velopments  as  to  help  his  sales¬ 
men,  is  the  preparation  of  a 


monthly  bulletin.  Much  of  it  is 
compiled  from  statistics  col¬ 
lect^  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  from 
those  in  the  paper’s  own  files. 
Among  otner  things  it  shows 
the  wanted  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  percentage  of  its 
annual  linage  each  classification 
can  be  expected  to  use  that 
month. 

’The  executives  are  also  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  preparation  of 
presentations  aimed  to  develop 
new  business  and  here  again 
extensive  use  is  made  of  statis¬ 
tical. 

Source  Material 

Assuming  that  the  account  to 
be  sold  was  a  furrier,  Mr.  Doyle 
explained  that  his  department 
would  study  material  gathered 
from  the  f\irriers’  Association, 
from  the  NRDGA’s  fur  depart¬ 
ment  experiences  and  from  the 
paper’s  own  records  on  other 
fur  accounts. 

Completed,  the  presentation 
would  not  in  vague  generalities 
tell  the  prospective  client  mere¬ 
ly  that  he  should  use  the  News, 
^ther  it  would  tell  him  spe¬ 
cifically  what  he  should  spend 
on  advertising,  when  he  should 
spend  it,  the  type  of  copy  he 
should  use,  the  proper  sales  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  newspaper’s  market  and 
what  price  lines  would  bring 
him  the  greatest  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

’The  emphasis  on  service, 
knowledge  and  understanding 
permeates  all  the  department’s 
activities.  For  example,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  Newark 
department  store  buyers  used 
makeshift  means  of  keeping 
week-to-week  track  of  promo¬ 
tional  plans,  the  News  began  to 
provide  them  monthly  with 
large  calendar-like  sheets,  list¬ 
ing  significant  promotion  days 
and  allowing  plenty  of  space  for 
the  buyer’s  own  notations.  In 
addition  to  being  a  service  the 
Newark  News  Buyers’  Sales 
Promotion  Sheet  is  an  effective 
means  of  keeping  Newark  News 
in  the  minds  of  some  300  to  400 
buyers. 

Believing  that  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  only  tnily  ef¬ 
fective  type,  the  News  is  total¬ 
ly  uninterested  in  the  “I  got  an 
ad  today”  type  of  salesman.  It 
wants  clients  signed  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  period  of  time  with  a  stated 
advertising  plan  and  it  instructs 
solicitors  not  to  sell  an  adver¬ 
tiser  they  can’t  be  of  service  to. 

So  well  has  the  plan  worked 
and  so  conscientious  have  been 
the  salesmen,  that,  on  frequent 
occasions,  both  Newark  and  out- 
of-town  stores  have  employed 
new  managers  on  the  strength 
of  a  News  solicitor’s  recommen¬ 
dation. 

For  the  newspaper  that  be¬ 
fore  the  war  had  no  such  pro¬ 
gram  there  could  be  no  better 
time  than  today  for  its  salesmen 
to  bone  for  the  post-war  exami¬ 
nation  coming.  Advertisers 
were  never  more  ready  than 
now  to  discuss  their  problems, 
and  while  the  salesmen  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that,  the  advertiser 
will  benefit  from  the  help  re¬ 
sulting  and  the  newspaper  will 
gain  me  good  will  which  makes 
operation  smoother  now  and 
lays  a  foundation  for  sales  later. 


Campaigns  &  Accoi 


iper’s  own  files.  USING  the  slogan,  “War  BooAk 
hings  it  shows  Today  Are  Job  Bonds  toraoi^ 
ns  of  merchan-  row,”  Macfadden  Pubucatiq9| 
ercentage  of  its  launched  this  week  one  of  t3| 
ich  classification  most  extensive  advertising  caMfl 
k1  to  use  that  paigns  in  its  history.  ScheduliS 
for  14  leading  newspapers 
es  are  also  in-  well  as  eight  Macfadden  pubuB 
e  preparation  of  cations  and  trade  papers,  a  — rliJ 
med  to  develop  of  ads,  full-page  where  possib^S 
and  here  again  will  urge  wage-earners  to  imoB 
:  made  of  statis-  chase  war  bonds  to  build  a  bad^M 
log  of  security  so  that  <'arnl^M 
Material  post-war  period  can 

t  the  account  to  without  compunction,  aX 

irrier,  Mr.  Doyle 
his  department 

aterial  fathered  Other  newspapers  to  be  niS 
fS’  Assffiation  signatures  of  local  2 

:A%  «■  Swertlja 

es  and  from  the  agency.  ^ 

icords  on  other  After  an  absence  of  a  yeai^j 
Fletcher’s  Castoria,  a  prodoiil 

110  presentation  Sterling  Drug  s  Centaur 
igue  generalities  division,  returns  to  the  markfl 
live  ciient  mere-  through  newspaper  advertiaa|l 
id  use  the  News,  ments  next  month,  when  evow 
d  tell  him  spe-  U,  S.  daily  newspaper  will  canw 
le  should  spend  three  500-line  insertions.  In  AtfK 
when  he  should  gust,  advertising  will  begin 
ype  of  copy  he  national  magazines.  Yourm 
proper  sales  ap-  &  Rubicam  is  the  agency.  ^ 
e  point  of  view  Timed  to  coincide  with 

er’s  market  and  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive.  T_ _ ^ 

es  would  bring  Feathers  Distributors,  Inc.,  tw- 

:  amount  of  busi-  leased  to  newspapers  and  tnagad 
zines  a  series  of  bond  ads  to 
is  on  service,  run  the  length  of  the  drive.  la 
i  understanding  addition,  full-color  pages  on  tho 
he  department’s  same  drive  theme  will  appear  in 
example,  when  early  July  issues  of  Life,  Col» 
ed  that  Newark  Her’s,  Time,  Newsweek,  New 
re  buyers  used  Yorker  and  Liberty.  Facsimile 
ns  of  keeping  reproductions  of  the  color  pagem 
rack  of  promo-  are  scheduled  in  several  hun- 
!  News  began  to  dred  leading  newspapers  for  th» 
monthly  with  last  week  of  June, 
like  sheets,  list-  Using  newspapers  as  the  ba 
promotion  days  bone  of  its  advertising  for  Ju 
mty  of  space  for  William  Jameson  &  Co.,  p 
a  notations.  In  ducer  of  Gallagher  &  Burl 
ig  a  service  the  Black  Label,  is  building  its 
Buyers’  Sales  for  the  month  comple 
t  is  an  effective  around  the  Fifth  War  Loan. 

Fayco  Beverage  Co.,  De 
some  300  to  400  inaugurated  a  newspa 

campaign  for  Faygo  Cola,  un 
t  consistent  ad-  the  supervision  of  Julian 
I  only  truly  ef-  Grace,  accoimt  executive  of 
e  News  is  total-  B.  Doner  &  Co. 
in  the  "I  got  an  ^  full-page  advertisement 
of  ^esman.  It  cqrby’s  whiskey  in  four  col 
gned  for  a  defi-  jj  placed  in  outdoor  mai, 

*  ziues  to  augment  the  campal 
and  it  instructs  already  under  way  in  1,000-li 
>  sell  an  adver-  newspaper  ads  in  18  metropoU* 
TO  of  service  to.  areas.  Corby’s  advertising 
he  plan  worked  jg  handled  by  Brooke.  SmitC 
tious  have  been  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  E)e- 
lat,  on  fr^uent  and  New  York  agency<? 

towark  and  oi^  Copy  realistically  recognizeit' 
have  employe  wartime  scarcity  of  liquor  andf 
on  the  strength  suggests  occasional  “sampling^ 
tors  recommen-  Corby’s  may  lead  to  “lastinff 
preference  after  victory.” 

Th®  Wallace  Thorsen  Organ!- : 

K**  zation  has  been  appointed  pub- 

Id  be  no  ^ter  u,.  relations  counsel  and  adver- 
tising  agency  for  The  Inter’ 
post-wr  exami-  American,  a  news  monthly  for- 
L',.-.  North  Americans,  describing  the 

Tik  11*®>  economic  potentialities  and 

a^Tmen  SkfS;  “““« 

the  advertiser  Newspapers,  consumer  maga- 
in  the  heln  re-  zines  and  trade  publications  will 
newspaper  wiU  1**  employed  by  Claire  A.  Wolff 

111  which  makes  handling  the  Boyle  Leather 
ther  now  and  Goods  Co,  account, 

1  for  sales  later.  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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Nc'vspapcrs  Get  fni mediate  \ction 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

S titional  R cpri'si'ututivcs,  John  fi.  It  ootlzcard,  Inc. 
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Because  the  Qeveland  2-in-i  Market  —  consisting  of  Greater 
Qeveland  PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties — is  experiencing 
the  greatest  payroll  and  employment  period  in  its  history, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  nation  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise. 


You  can  reach  and  sell  BOTH  parts  of  this  compact 
area  rtnth  the  Clez<eland  Plain  Dealer. 


IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


ting  encroachments  on  their  pre-  ica  has  brought  great  progrca 
rogatives.  Important  matter  in  the  war  against  Japan,"  he 
was  being  suppressed.  Truth  said.  “This  progress  is  fsr 
was  being  choked.  greater  than  could  otherwise 

“The  people  got  behind  pres*  liave  been  expected.  Today  Jsp. 
efforts  to  b^reak  into  this  con-  anese  shipping  is  being  eclipsed, 
sorship.  The  problem  was  America’s  power  is  massive  sad 
tackled  in  a  legal  way;  the  peo-  overwhelming.  Yet  much  grim 
pie  applied  to  their  own  courts,  fighting  remains  to  be  done.  Tin 
Thus  the  situation  has  been  Japanese  must  be  dug  out. 
greatly  improved.  have  100  divisions  in  the 

“I  was  proud  to  see  the  re-  still,  small,  to  be  sure,  and  of 
spect  people  hold  toward  the  varying  quality.  They  are  no 
press.  Once  you  destroy  a  peo-  easy  mark,  however,  as  can  b* 
pie’s  confidence  in  the  news  they  seen  by  their  present  stiffeniai 
read,  you  remove  a  vital  pillar  resistance  as  we  approach  thek 
from  their  lives.  This  gulf  that  homeland.  The  Saipan  figfatini 
arises  from  disbelief  has  been  is  severe. 

existing  in  Australia.  But  truth  “Whether  we  will  escape  wMh- 
has  prevailed  and  will  prevail.’’  out  a  long  military  campalp 
Sir  Keith  required  17  days  to  against  Japan  on  their  islandi 
get  to  Bngland  from  Australia,  and  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
He  stopped  off  at  Colombo,  Cey-  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly 
Ion,  where  he  had  conferences  we  are  not  going  to  get  rid  ffll 
with  Viscount  Wavell  and  Lord  100  divisions  by  waving  our  ama 
Louis  Mountbatten.  He  visited  or  even  by  bombing.  The  Jap- 
Cairo  and  was  in  Italy  with  anese  are  grim  little  fighters  who 
General  Alexander  early  in  prefer  death  to  surrender.  It 
May.  While  he  was  in  Italy  he  will  take  time, 
went  up  to  the  then  menacing  “On  the  other  hand,  tlrere  is 
ground  of  German-held  Cassino.  considerable  expectation  that 
In  England,  Sir  Keith  found  Russia  may  intervene.  The 
there  was  "actually  very  little  odds  are  that  Russia  will  join 
suppression  of  news.’’  The  gen-  us  against  Japan.  Of  course, 
eral  effect  of  censorship  there  is  the  Russians  have  not  yet  made 
“good,”  he  said.  He  did  com-  up  their  minds,  and  their  pos- 
ment,  however,  on  an  “unfor-  sible  intervention  is  a  mere 
tunate  trend  of  British  official-  speculation  on  which  plans  ran¬ 
dom  to  paint  too  rosy  a  picture.”  not  be  based. 

Sir  Keith  himself,  however,  “One  thing  I  gathered  on  this 
was  willing  to  predict  publicly  trip  is  that  Allied  officers  and 
that  the  war  would  end  in  Eu-  politicians  today  have  a  com- 
rope  by  November,  “if  all  goes  plete  realization  that  we  must 
well.”  As  to  the  Japanese,  that  not  only  defeat  Japan  but  also 
is  another  story — a  matter  pos-  must  thrash  her.  They  feel 
sibly  of  two  years.  that  the  Japanese  people  are  a 

“The  gigantic  output  of  Amer-  (Continued  on  page  58) 


Sir  Keith  Murdoch  of  Australia 
Opposes  Distortion  of  News 

By  Philip  Schuyler 

SWEEPING  the  press  clean  of  Keith  declared,  “and  that  is  to 
propaganda  and  propagandists  have  the  truth  free  and  open, 
is  a  Job  of  paramount  impor-  “We  will  achieve  that  ideal  in 
tance  fbr  after  the  war,  in  the  time.  In  all  democratic  coun¬ 
opinion  of  Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  tries  press  writers  are  becoming 
managing  director  and  chair-  more  and  more  respected.  Their 
man  of  the  Melbourne  (Aus-  honesty  is  beyond  question;  they 
tralia)  Herald  and  other  news-  are  following  ideals  of  truth 
papers,  and  five  radio  stations  telling. 

in  the  only  large  chain  “down  "Yet  much  must  be  done  to 
under,”  popularly  known  as  the  clean  up  propaganda  and  pub- 
“Murdoch  Press.”  licity.  I  do  not  cavil  with  all 

“Propaganda  must  go  when  public  relation  men.  Some  per- 
this  world  war  is  ended,”  Sir  form  excellent  services  for  the 
Keith  declared  in  an  Editor  &  press  in  bringing  up  and  dis- 
PUBLisHER  interview.  He  is  in  covering  news.  It  is  when  they 
New  York  until  Tuesday,  June  get  between  the  newspapers  and 
27,  having  arrived  by  way  of  responsible  politicians  and  lead- 
Montreal  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  ing  officials  and  suppress  or  dis- 
on  a  nine-week  air  journey  tort  news  that  they  are  doing 
around  the  world,  which  has  harm, 
taken  him  to  Ceylon,  India,  Public  Inferesf 

Cairo,  the  Italian  front.  He  "Nothing  should  stand  be- 
roent  five  weeks  in  England  and  tween  the  press  and  the  facts 
Scotland,  during  which  he  inter-  they  should  get  and  print  in  the 
viewed  prominent  world  figures  interest  of  the  public.  We  are 
in  the  war  against  the  Nazis  and  the  public’s  representatives  in 
the  Japanese.  the  securing  of  facts  that  the 

Sees  President  people  need  to  know  for  their 

Sir  Keith  had  limch  on  a  Sat-  enlightment,  to  guide  them  in 
urday  in  London  and  ate  din-  their  decisions.  Nothing  should 
ner  in  Washington  Sunday  eve-  stand  in  our  way.” 
ning.  He  chatted  with  Presi-  in  Australia,  even  in  wartime, 
dent  Roosevelt,  had  tea  with  sir  Keith  vigorously  protested 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  ’Then  he  went  political  censorship.  He  has  op¬ 
to  Montreal  to  look  over  the  posed  British  censorship  in  In- 
oewsprint  situation.  On  his  way  dia,  also,  pointing  out  that  when 
beck  to  Australia  he  is  stopping  truth  is  stifled  rumor  runs  riot 
off  in  Chicago,  Seattle  and  San  jn  its  ugliest  forms  and  to  the 
Francisco,  expecting  to  be  home  detriment  of  aU  concerned, 
by  July  8.  “Recently  there  has  been  an 

While  he  has  no  quarrel  with  easing  of  the  political  censor- 
military  censorship,  a  wartime  ship  in  Australia,”  Sir  Keith 
necessity,  Sir  Keith  does  object  continued.  ‘The  people  showed 
strongly  to  any  political  cen-  an  immediate  interest,  a  deep 
aorship  of  news,  ^fore  he  left  interest  There  were  political 
Australia,  he  was  faced  with  a  issues  involved,  gravely  affect- 
problem  of  political  censorship,  iqg  the  Commonwealth,  amount- 
which,  he  said,  has  now  been  ing  to  a  change  in  our  constitu- 
eaaed  due  to  action  of  the  press  tion.  The  people  were  against 
and  the  people.  giving  the  federal  government 

“There  is  but  one  proper  rule  more  power,  and  realized  that  a 
for  a  democratic  world,”  Sir  political  censorship  was  permit- 


/ '  NEW  BLAST  FURNACE 
TO  DOUBLE  TEXAS  STEEL  CAPA 


Metropolitan  Houston,  the  South'l 
largest  market. 

Back  in  1936,  Sheffield  plaaneAl 
Houston  steel  mill  of  200,00<Maa» 
pacity  which  could  be  readily 
larged  to  meet  growing  needi, 
couraged  by  the  rapid  growth  of  bu^ 
ness  and  industry  in  the  Gulf  Soelb 
west,  its  construction  was  startad  k 
April,  1941,  to  serve  not  wartiiaa  bat 
peacetime  needs.  When  the  war  caau 
Houston  had  a  sound  steel  makkf 
project  under  way  which  drew  the  ab 
tention  of  the  War  Production  Boaid, 
and  in  January,  1942,  WPB  audi» 
ized  expansion  of  these  steel-maldiu 
facilities.  During  1943  DPC  finiahai 
several  units  in  this  expansion  pn* 
gram,  itrcluding  two  open*heaig 
furnaces,  coke  ovens,  a  blooming  n^ 
and  an  additional  plate  miU. 

These  units,  together  with  the  naw 
blast  furnace  give  the  Gulf  Sou^ 
wMt  its  first  fully  integrated  steal 
mill.  With  doubled  steel-making  ca" 
pacity,  Houston’s  shipyarcte  and  fae> 
tories  can  make  more  ships  and  mu¬ 
nitions  of  native  steel.  And  after  fits 
war— steel-making  will  stimulate 
even  faster  growth  of  Metropolitan 
Houston. 


.  .  .  "Act-in-Hic-Hole" 
for  Pos  two  r  Houston 

•  RecenUy  blown  in,  Sheffield  Steel’s 
n^,  modern  blast  furnace  at  Houston 
will  mean  much  in  postwar  years  to 
Houston  and  the  Gulf  Southwest 
This  great  steel  mill  uses  tons  and 
tons  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  manganese 
and  coal  for  coke.  Since  these  are 
mined  or  quarried  in  Texas  and  near¬ 
by  states,  steel-making  truly  is  anoth¬ 
er  indi^ry  which  assures  the.  con¬ 
tinued  industrial  development  of 


These  are  very  important  facts  lor  Market 
AnalysU  who  mlsht  be  misled  into  think-  ^ 

SW  ins  that  Jamestown's  ABC  City  ^ne  can 

W  be  covered  by  newspapers  from  the  OUTSIDE.  And  a 
'  hlshly  profitable  61.336  market  it  is,  too. 

However  important  the  larrer  cities  of  the  state.  Jamestown  pre¬ 
fers  Its  own  local  newspapers  .  .  .  with  emphueis  on  over  sixty 
treat  industrial  plants  ...  a  $30,000,000  payroll  (add  Chautau- 
Qua's  12.000-a-week  summer  population ) .  _  . 

If  the  saJeti  picture  looks  rood  in  OTHER  State  markets  . 
and  it  Is 
.  .  .  make 
it  a  100% 
covemes  by 
inoludinr 
J  a  mes- 
t  o  w  n  ’  a 
Post  -  Joue- 


Inquiries 
dUmet  to 
yValJfMMi 
AdportUimq 
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No.  30  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Vor/^  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


PI  comr  THE  SUNf  ‘ 
HERE^NIQW  COUNTS 

. . .  amom:  ^Bufv^drs  of 


Leading  authorities  on  beauty  in¬ 
clude  The  Sun  in  their  daily  read¬ 
ing.  They  especially  appreciate 
The  Sun’s  professional  make-up, 
its  pleasing  typography  and  its 
distinguished  coverage  of  the  arts. 
Their  preference  again  underscores 
the  findings  of  the  L.  M.  Clark 
organization,  whose  independent 
research  rates  The  Sun  “one  of 
America’s  best  read  metropolitan 
dailies.” 


“The  Sun’s  artistic  make-up,  excellent 
presentation  of  features  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  news  make  me  one  of 
its  most  faithful  readers.  I  like  its 
even-keeled  conservatism  in  the  midst 
of  world  hysteria  and  its  editorials  are 
a  fine  contribution  to  clear  thinking.’’ 

JOHN  POWERS,  Modal  Agency  Haad 


‘T  cannot  use  enough  adjectives  to 
describe  The  Sun — it’s  a  wonderful 
newspaper  I  A  sound  paper,  for  which  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  which 
I  read  every  day.  Your  coverage  of 
national  and  foreign  news  and  of 
women’s  activities  is  excellent.” 

LILLY  DACHE,  Dasignar 


ReartwaM  la  Chlcaia.  Datrait  San  FraaelMa  aad 
Lm  Aaaalat  by  Wllllami.  Lawraaaa  &  CraaaMr  Caai- 
pany;  In  Baaton.  Tlltaa  S.  Ball 


“In  these  times  of  spectacular  state¬ 
ments  it  is  indeed  a  relief  to  read  The 
Sun.  The  lack  of  over-statement  gives 
the  reader  confidence  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  all  its  reporting.  I  like  your 
woman’s  page,  too  —  especially  Mary 
Watt’s  column,  ‘Women  in  the  War.’  ” 

ANN  DELAFIELD 

Director  of  Du  Barry  Success  School 


“The  Sun  is  one  of  my  favorite  news¬ 
papers.  Your  information  on  antiques 
and  decoration  is  excellent  and  I  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoy  the  woman’s  page.  You 
have  very  able  writers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  your  sound  journalism.” 

HELENA  RUBINSTEIN.  Beauty  Authority 


“I  am  an  admirer  of  The  Sun  because 
of  its  complete,  unbiased  news  and  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  finer  writers  than 
Sokolsky,  Lawrence  and  Grantland 
Rice.  Goldberg  is  the  greatest  cartoon¬ 
ist  in  the  world,  ‘Hi’  Phillips  is  darned 
good.  I  couldn’t  miss  Dave  Boone.” 

IRA  HILL,  Photographer 


Negro  Press 
Holds  Meeting 
In  New  York 

Representatives  of  95%  of  the 
Negro  newspaper  circulation  in 
the  country  met  for  a  three-day 
convention.  June  15-17  in  the 
Harlem  branch  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association, 
New  York.  More  than  100  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  business 
managers  of  some  40  newspa¬ 
pers  participated  in  this  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Problems  discussed  at  the 
three-day  convention  included 
those  of  the  so-called  “  white 
primary”  issue  in  the  Southern 
states,  the  need  to  raise  adver¬ 
tising  standards  of  the  Negro 
press  by  cleaning  out  advertis¬ 
ing  of  luck  charms  and  other 
fraudulent  matter  that  caters  to 
the  superstitious,  and  those 
considered  as  causing  increasing 
strained  relations  between  the 
races  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  race  problems  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  discrimination 
against  Negro  women  in  the 
Waves  and  that  against  soldiers 
in  finding  transportation  to  and 
from  Army  camps  in  the  South 
while  on  leave. 

A  special  newsprint  problem 
affecting  most  of  the  225  Negro 
weeklies  will  be  taken  up  with 
Federal  authorities,  it  was  de¬ 
cided. 


The  publishers  reported 
that  government  restrictions 
holding  them  to  the  same  news¬ 
print  quotas  as  non-Negro  week¬ 
lies  was  working  an  unfair 
hardship  on  them  because  the 
Negro  weeklies  are  bigger,  are 
published  in  more  populous 
communities,  and  have  larger 
circulations  than  the  white 
country  weeklies. 

Recommendations  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to 
meet  with  publishers  of  non- 
Negro  newspapers  were  made 
by  a  panel  group  which  ex¬ 
plored  method  of  channeling 
more  factual  news  of  Negro  af¬ 
fairs  into  the  non-Negro  news¬ 
papers. 

It  was  recommended  that 
a  committee  of  Negro  pub¬ 
lishers  meet  with  groups  of  non- 
Negro  publishers  in  ^  metro¬ 
politan  centers  on  this  question. 

Improvement  Noted 

A  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  news  reports  involv¬ 
ing  Negro  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  was  reported  as 
the  result  of  the  appointment 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  Negro 
public  relations  officers. 

Elected  as  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  were:  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Vann,  Pittsburg  Cou¬ 
rier;  William  O.  Walker,  Cleve¬ 
land  Call  and  Post;  L.  E.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Carolina  Times;  Cecil  New¬ 
man,  Minnesota  Spokesman;  and 
J.  E.  Mitchell.  St.  Louis  Argus. 
John  H.  Sengstacke,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Defender,  re* 
mains  as  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 


Thackreys  Sue 
Mrs.  Patterson 
And  Colunmist 

Ted  O.  Thackrey,  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Thackrey,  publisher,  of  the 
New  York  Post,  instituted  libel 
suits  for  $500,000  each  on  June 
22  in  U.S.  District  Court  at 
Washington,  against  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  Patterson,  publisher,  and 
Austine  Cassini,  columnist,  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald. 

The  two  suits,  filed  separately 
but  simultaneously,  charge  that 
the  writer  in  her  column,  “These 
Charming  People,”  made  libelous 
statements  about  the  complain¬ 
ants. 

Mrs.  Cassini  was  alleged  to 
have  questioned  in  her  column 
of  June  21  Mr.  Thackrey’s  pro¬ 
fessional  ability. 

The  writer  indicated,  the  libel 
actions  state,  that  there  was  diffi¬ 
culty  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thackrey  of  both  a  professional 
and  a  personal  nature. 

Following  the  filing  of  the 
suits,  summonses  were  issued. 
■ 

Order  Maintenance 
Clause  for  N.  Y.  W.-T. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  22 — The 
New  York  World-Telegram  has 
been  instructed  by  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  to  incorporate 
a  standard  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  clause  in  a  signed  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild  governing  future 


relations  of  the  two  org«n<Tt- 
tions. 

The  directive  was  issued  to¬ 
day  despite  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  position  that  it  has  bar¬ 
gained  with  the  guild  since  1937 
and  conducted  negotiation  of 
contracts  with  a  minimum  of  de¬ 
lay,  that  grievances  have  been 
few,  that  there  exists  no  inter 
union  strife  to  make  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  necessary, 
and  therefore  that  no  reason 
exists  for  granting  it. 

The  guild  held  that  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  interfere  with  the 
war  effort  had  curtailed  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  its  membership, 
and  that  it  should  be  protect^! 

Dissenting  for  industry.  Jack 
Bisco  charged  that  to  grant 
maintenance  of  membership  to 
the  guild  at  this  time  is  a  “pay¬ 
off”  for  a  pledge  not  to  strike  in 
an  essential  industry  in  war¬ 
time.  As  a  practical  matter, 
maintenance  of  membership  vio¬ 
lates  the  freedom  of  expression 
of  the  employer  both  in  its  co¬ 
ercive  effects  upon  the  employe's 
state  of  mind  and  in  its  more 
patent  effects  when  an  employer 
is  deprived  of  the  service  of  one 
who  previously  expressed,  in 
writing,  his  opinions,  he  said. 

F.  S.  Deibler,  represented  the 
public,  and  Rollin  Everett,  labor. 
■ 

Service  Pay  Starts 

’The  Chicago  Tribune's  pro¬ 
gram  to  aid  financially  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  former  employes  called 
into  military  service  got  under 
way  last  week  with  the  mailing 
to  them  of  more  than  200  checks 
ranging  from  $100  to  $1,500. 


Retail  Sales  in  Harrisburg  (pa.) 

ARE  OVER  $80,000,000  AND  GOING  UP 


That  is  a  mighty  good  reason  for  advertisers 
to  cultivate  this  prize  market,  which  is  made 
up  of  railroaders,  steel  mill  workers,  farm¬ 
ers,  military  and  naval  personnel.  State  and 
Federal  employes. 

Here  is  a  market  for  your  products  that  is 
not  geared  to  one  industry — a  market  that 
will  always  produce  good  results,  as  it  has 
in  the  past. 


THIRD 
i  GREATEST  i 
i  NEWSPAPER  i 
i  MARKET  M 

1  IN  J 

“  P  E  N  N  A  “ 


AND 


(JIjiF  lEiiTtttnjj 

Largest  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  in 
Penna.  Outside  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh — Over 

80,000 


National  Representatives — KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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A^  See  If... 


M'  I  1 

I_H£  KNIGHT  NEW^SPAPERS  strive  to  meet  tlie  liigliest 
standards  of  journalism.  AV^e  try  to  keep  our  news  columns 
factual  and  unbiased,  reserving  our  personal  opinions  for 
tlie  editorial  page,  wliere  they  belong.  It  is  true  that  we 
make  mistakes.  So  does  every  other  newspaper  that  isn’t 
afraid  of  its  own  shadow.  Wken  our  facts  are  shown  to  he 
faulty,  we  make  amends  cheerfully  and  resolve  to  do  better 
next  time.  But  our  newspapers  have  never  been  run  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce,  the  ILetail  Alerchants  Association, 
the  manufacturers,  the  ban  or  the  labor  unions.  We  do 
not  operate  them  in  the  interests  of  any  class,  group,  fac¬ 
tion  or  political  party.  As  my  late  father  said  so  appro¬ 
priately  many  years  ago:  *AV^e  are  ourselves  free,  and  our 
paper  shall  he  free — Free  as  the  Constitution  we  enjoy — 
Free  to  truth,  good  manners  and  good  sense.  e  shall  he 
for  whatever  measure  is  best  adapted  to  defending  the  ri  ghts 
and  liberties  of  the  people  and  advancing  useful  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  shall  labor  at  all  times  to  inspire  the  people  with 
a  just  and  proper  sense  of  their  own  condition,  to  point  out 
to  them  their  true  interest  and  rouse  them  to  pursue  it.’^ 


From  Th*  Detroit  Free  Preee 
EJitorlal  Page,  February  7,  1945 


Joh  n  S.  Kiilgkt,  Pukltsker 


®bje  Pjrtrtfit  ifm 


jIl  j|(.  jffc.  jfL  j|c.  j|c. 
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one  of  the  chief  positions  u&4tr 
the  Coordinator  of  InfomH«M 

In  March,  1944,  Barnes  rt- 
joined  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
two  months  ago  went  to  EngUi4 
where  he  will  remain  for  aboei 
six  weeks  before  assuming 
duties  here. 

He  was  graduated  from  Ha^ 
vard  University,  where  he  wai 
first  managing  editor  and  later 
president  of  the  Harvard  Crim¬ 
son,  in  1927.  He  was  Cambridfe 
correspondent  for  the  Bostoa 
Globe  while  in  college  and  wu 
secretary  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re¬ 
lations  before  he  joined  the  Her 
aid  Tribune. 


Barnes  Chosen 
Herald  Tribune 
Foreign  Editor 


action  and  Mr.  Merrill’s  appoint- 
&  Onnng  Xieures  ment  to  the  former’s  position, 

H  «  « _  James  C.  Montgomery,  circula- 

J\S  IVlfmff fifty  tion  manager,  has  been  named 

^  business  manager  and  Roy  B. 

Haan,  assistant  circulation  man- 
J,^©V\fS  ager,  circulation  manager. 

After  nearly  50  years  with  the 
Detroit  Newt,  Herbert  Ponting, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  that 
publication,  has  ■ 
retired,  because  H 
of  ill  health,  W 
from  active  | 
management  of  L 
the  paper.  He  P 
will  sue-  K 

ceeded  as  gen-  I 
eral  manager  by  ■ 

D,  Roy  Merrill,  I 
for  many  years  H 
business  man-  P 
ager  of  the 
News.  Mr.  Pont¬ 
ing  will  contin¬ 
ue  as  vice-president. 

Mr.  Ponting,  whose  entire  ca¬ 
reer  has  been  with  the  News, 
began  as  a  junior  clerk  in  1896 
when  be  was  14.  Successively 
he  became  cashier,  auditor,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  in  1929  general 
manager  and  in  1937  was  elected 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  by  the  board. 

In  the  advertising  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department,  where  he  first 
worked,  he  began  an  association  _ 
with  Hereward  S.  Scott  whom  he  PollCG  Ban  Liltea 

succeeded  in  many  of  his  posi-  _ _ _  „  .  o 

tions.  It  was  on  Mr.  Scott’sre- 

tirement  that  Mr.  Ponting  was  ^  Newbwry 

chosen  general  manager  and  week  call^  oR  a  five-day 

vice-president.  o"  "ews  to  the  Columbus 

.  (Ga. )  Ledger  and  Enquirer 

Lauded  by  Senpps  from  the  police  departoent 

W.  E.  Scripps,  president,  De-  The  restriction  was  lifted  after 
troit  News  A^ociation,  in  an-  a  hearing  before  the  City  Com- 
nouncing  Mr.  Ponting's  resigna-  mission  during  which  Chief 
tion,  told  Editor  &  Publisher;  Newberry  pledged  “cooperation 
“There  never  has  been  a  harder  if  the  newspapers  in  the  future 
working  man  in  the  newspaper  will  wait  until  our  reports  are 
business  than  is  Herb— wide  complete  before  writing  their 
awake  and  alert  to  the  answers  stories.”  The  ban  grew  out  of 
on  most  problems  as  they  de-  a  protest  by  Newberry  when  a 
veloped.  His  retirement,  I  Ledger  reporter  sought  to  con- 
know,  will  be  a  great  har^hip  firm  a  report  that  a  policeman 
to  those  of  us  who  are  left  to  had  been  suspended  after  an  ac- 
carry  on.”  cident  in  which  the  officer  had 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Ponting’s  been  involved  two  days  earlier. 


Joseph  Barnes,  at  present  with 
the  London  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  this  week 
was  named  for-  _ 

eign  editor  of  "  ' 

that  paper,  re- 
placing  Joe  Alex  i 

Morris,  who  re-  J 

cently  resigned 
to  b^ome  man- 
aging  editor  of 
Collier’s  (E-  & 

P.,  June  10,  p. 

With  the  ex- 
ception  of  a 

leave  of  absence  _  _  _ 

for  service  with  Joseph  Barnea  editors  of  America  to  assist' in 
the  Coordinator  efforts  to  reduce  the  huge  ut- 

of  Information  and  with  the  Of-  nual  Fourth  of  July  accident  toll 
fice  of  War  Information.  Barnes  has  been  issued  by  the  National 
has  been  with  the  Herald  ’Trib-  Safety  Council, 
une  since  1935  when  he  joined  Editors  and  editorial  writen 
the  local  staff.  are  asked  to  rim  editorials,  ii 

As  a  Herald  Tribune  foreign  distinct  from  news  stories,  on 
correspondent  he  has  worked  June  29,  or  as  near  that  date  ai 
in  various  oarts  of  Europe.  Leav-  possible,  aimed  at  decreasing 
ing  the  local  staff  in  1937,  the  the  number  of  July  4  accidents, 
new  editor  became  Moscow  cor-  A  sample  editorial,  a  three-col- 
respondent,  a  position  he  held  umn  mat  of  a  cartoon  by  He^ 
until  he  transferred  to  the  Ber-  block,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
lin  Bureau  in  1939.  cartoonist,  and  an  etch  proof  of 

On  his  return  to  the  United  the  cartoon  from  which  line 
States  in  1940  he  served  as  for-  cuts  can  be  made,  accompany  i 
eign  news  editor,  as  distinct  letter  being  sent  to  editors  and 
from  foreign  editor,  and  in  Sep-  editorial  writers  throughout  the 
tember,  1941,  became  deputy  di-  country  requesting  newspaper 
rector  for  Atlantic  Operations,  cooperation  in  the  project. 


Lee,  of  Phila.  Record, 
Wins  Journalism  Award 

Philadelphia,  June  19 — First 
recipient  of  the  Annual  Award 
for  Meritorious  Achievement  in 
Journalism  recently  established 
by  the  Department  of  English  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
is  Charles  Lee,  literary  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  It  was 
announced  here  today  by  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Gates,  president  of 
the  University. 

President  Gates  said  the  award, 
a  scroll  with  engraved  citation, 
went  to  Mr.  Lee  “in  recognition 
of  his  success  in  arousing  greater 
interest  in  current  books  and 
authors  through  his  effective 
coverage  of  literary  news  and  his 
incisive  evaluation  of  contem¬ 
porary  letters  and  through  his 
initiation  of  both  the  annual 
Philadelphia  Book  Fair,  which 
he  helps  to  conduct,  and  the 
Famous  Authors’  Luncheims,  at 
which  he  presides  with  his  un¬ 
usual  proficiency.” 


H.  Ponting 


H0C  CHANSfj 


keeping  fit  and  well 
on  the  Home  Front 


H  YOUR  HEALTH:  Here’s  How!/’ 
written  by  Jane  Stafford,  Sdence 
Serrice  staff-writer  on  health,  medi¬ 
cine  and  nutrition,  gives  newspaper 
readers  vital  information  in  her  im¬ 
portant  news  field. 

“YOUR  HEALTH:  Here’s  How!”  is  for  three-times-a- 
week  use.  Rdeases.  may  be  scheduled  on  alternate 
days,  on  consecutive  ones  or  run  of  paper. 

Please  wire  (collect)  for  current  releases  of  this 
important  news  column  on  health  and  fitness. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  fi,  D.  C. 


Rockford  has  grown  up  to  take  its  place  on  the  "om 
hundred  thousond"  list  of  markets ...  now  more  thoi 
111*000  Metropoliton  Population  ( 


Dallas  Interesb  Establish  School  of  Design, 
also  Inslihile  of  Technology  and  Plant 
Industry,  at  Southern  Methodist  University. 
...Dallas  Has  Three  Routes  of  Postwar 
Interregional  Highway  System  between  Latin 
America  and  Alaska. 


DESIGN  Announcement  was  made  in  early  May  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  fashion  design  at  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  University,  Dallas.  Sponsors  are  The  Dallas  Fashion  and 
Sportswear  Center,  aided  by  the  Dallas  Wholesalers,  Retailers. 
Jobbers  and  Manufacturers.  Out  of  the  sdiool  of  design  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  students  who  will  create  for  this  market  a  South¬ 
west  flavor  that  will  justify  buyers  in  coming  to  Dallas  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  SMU  will  be  helpful  in  translating  our 
regional  culture  through  the  medium  of  dress  design. 

Over  the  years  preceding  the  war,  Dallas  had  grown  both 
as  wholesale  and  retail  clothing  market  and  had  become  one 
of  the  Nation’s  outstanding  manufacturers  of  women’s  apparel. 

The  new  schcx>l  of  design  at  SMU  is  a  fitting,  concrete  de¬ 
velopment,  with  postwar  vision,  of  Dallas  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

RESEARCH— A  gift  of  $5,000  from  The  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  through  Board  Chairman  G.  B.  Dealey  was  announced 
in  early  April  by  Dr.  Umphrey  Lee,  President  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  as  the  first  donation  to  the  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Plant  Industry.  For  this  research  undertaking 
at  the  big  Methodist  school,  the  sum  of  $200,000  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  next  two  years.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  regional 


agriculture  and  industry  through  the  study  of  native 
Southwestern  plants,  to  introduce  new  crops,  and 
to  find  new  uses  for  established  crops.  SMU  is  the 
first  university  of  the  South  to  give  definite  encourage¬ 
ment  to  Chemurgy  which  aims  at  the  chemical  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  farm  products.  The  National  Cotton  Council 
will  panicipate  by  moving  its  conon  technicians  to  Dal¬ 
las  and  by  pooling  with  the  new  institute  of  technology 
its  facilities  in  the  whole  field  of  plant  smdy  and 
adaptation. 

Heading  the  Institute  is  a  native  Texan,  Dr.  C.  L. 
Lundell,  educated  at  SMU  and  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  famed  plant  explorer  and  archaeologist  discoverer 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  a  ranking  botanist. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

TRANSPORTATION  Dallas  will  be  one  of 

the  most  important  focal  points  in  the  country  for  auto¬ 
motive  travel  between  Latin  America  and  Alaska  when 
the  interregional  highway  is  prepared  after  the  war, 
Norman  Damon,  vice-president  of  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation,  has  predicted. 

Dallas  has  three  routes  of  the  interregional  system 
crossing  here — more  than  any  dty  in  the  country,  aside 
from  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mr.  Damon  said  that  this  will 
bring  enormous  amounts  of  postwar  trafiic  through 
Dallas  as  it  goes  into  Mexico  and  beyond  and  comes  up 
from  Latin  America  and  bound  for  the  Alcan  Highway 
and  Alaska. 

Sell  the  Readers  of  The  Dallas  News  and 

You  Have  Sold  the  Dallas  Market 
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IT  ISN’T  often  that  newspaper 

editors  are  amused  by  mili¬ 
tary  censorship  of  their  corre¬ 
spondents’  dispatches,  but  Chi- 
cago  Sun  editors  got  a  smile  out 
of  this; 

In  a  story  about  the  valiant 
work  of  U.  S.  Army  film  units 
in  the  battle  of  France  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Kuh,  Sun’s  European  cor¬ 
respondent.  only  one  sentence 
was  deleted.  It  told  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  captain  who  took  onto  a 
beachhead  with  him  six  pigeons 
which  failed  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

When  asked  why  the  sentence 
was  cut  the  censor  explained, 
’’The  rule  says  you  may  not  dis¬ 
close  any  casualties  until  the 
relatives  have  been  notified.” 
The  censor  was  prevailed  upon 
to  let  the  sentence  pass. 

■ 

ONE  of  the  "paper  dolls”  on  the 

Kansas  City  Star  recently  ap¬ 
proached  John  Colt,  assignment 
editor,  and  asked  if  he  expected 
any  important  news  to  break 
that  afternoon. 

“Well,  no,”  answered  Colt, 
somewhat  abashed. 

“Well,  if  there  is  no  important 
news  coming  up.”  the  young 
lady  blithely  said.  “I  think  Til 
go  home  and  weed  out  my  vic¬ 
tory  garden.” 

■ 

IN  ’THE  village  of  Piermont, 

New  York,  overlooking  a 
sluggish  creek,  is  a  double- 
decker  outhouse  —  one  which 
has  been  a  fixture  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  many  decades. 

A  former  Piermont  resident, 
now  a  Seabee  stationed  near 
Oakland.  Cal.,  apparently  was 
doing  some  talking  about  this 
towering  privy  and  he  promptly 
earned  a  reputation  for  fabri¬ 
cation.  Among  bis  most  per¬ 
sistent  tormentors  were  a  large 
slice  of  the  Texas  and  California 
Seabees. 

So  this  piermonter  upped  and 
wrote  a  pleading  letter  to  Nor¬ 
man  R.  Baker,  editor  of  the 
Rockland  County  Journal-News, 
local  daily,  to  salvage  his  repu¬ 
tation.  Baker  decided  to  help 
out  the  chap  and  printed  a  pic- 
tore  of  the  double-decker  on 
the  front  page.  He  also  sent  a 
print  to  the  Seabee  which 
brought  a  letter  of  effusive 
thanks. 

But  the  Good  Samaritan  deed 
of  the  editor  has  resulted  in 
somewhat  of  a  boomerang,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  photographic 
department  Requests  for  pic- 


PnbiislMrs  AtteaHon! 

Hare  you  baen  tookinr  for  ■  recoc- 
nised  orvanlsaUon  to  famish  month¬ 
ly  linaye  reports  ...  at  moderate 
prices? 

We  have  beeo  in  the  linase  serrioe 
business  for  12  years  (Clafsifled) 
and  are  now  servins  a  number  of 
publishers  with  a  Display  report  . .  . 
supplyins  a  complete  summary  of 
Local  and  National  advertisinir. 
broken  down  by  individual  accounu 
and  summarised  by  over  60  classi¬ 
fications. 

Write  for  samirie  reports  and  rates. 

AOVERTISUIG  LINAGE  SERVICE 

9M  W.  41a*  ■*..  Blew  Tsrk  1«.  N.  T. 
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tures  have  come  from  a  Pier¬ 
mont  resident  of  some  30  years 
back  who  has  since  made  his 
home  at  Universal,  Pa.;  a  Navy 
man  now  at  Norfolk,  Va.;  a  filer 
at  Ladd  Field,  Alaska;  and  a 
civilian  resident  of  London.  Eng¬ 
land. 

B 

CLASSIFIED  advertisers  in  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
now  offer  premiums  in  an  effort 
to  sell  quicker,  according  to  this 
ad; 

FEDERAL  10-ton,  doubicdrive  20'  plat¬ 
form,  niggerhracl  wench,  825-20  times. 

B 

THE  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  reported: 

UNBORN  CHILD'S  BODY 
FOUND  AT  A  DEPOT 

B 

A  STARTLING  development  of 
profound  importance  escaped 
reportorial  treatment  in  the 
Lynchburg  ( Va. )  News  but  a 
classified  ad  told  the  story  this 
way: 

FOR  SALE — I  have  to  offer  three 
milking  .shorthorn  hulls  of  good  hlood 
lines  and  milk  record.  Will  improve 
most  anyone’s  herd.  Grayson  V.  Hunter, 
Madison  Heights,  R2,  Va. 

B 

IN  THE  June  15  editions  follow¬ 
ing  the  announcement  that  the 
Army’s  new  B-29  bombers  had 
raided  Japan,  both  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Star-Times,  after¬ 
noon  papers  in  St.  Louis,  carried 
this  same  banner  in  84-point 
CJothic  type: 

SUPER-FORTRESSES 
BOMB  JAPAN 

The  Post-Dispatch  kept  the 
same  banner  for  the  last  edi¬ 
tion,  the  Star-Times  changed  it 
to  read: 

JAPAN  BOMBED  BY 
SUPER-FORTRESSES 

B 

WHEN  it  comes  to  birth 
troubles,  the  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  ordered  a  makeover  when 
he  had  labor  pains  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement: 

“Mr.  Larson  is  the  son  of  the 
Ogden  high  school.” 

B 

ACCORDING  to  an  ad  in  the 
Lewiston  ( Me. )  Daily  Sun 
spark  plugs  can  do  a  lot  of 
things:  “Does  your  can  run 
funny  lately?  Perhaps  you 
need  a  new  set  of  spark  plugs. 
T^  Champion  Spark  Plugs,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Darling  Automobile 
Company,  Auburn,  Maine.” 


New  Bedford 

4th  LARGEST 
I  MARKET 


IN  H  ^TS 


Faaiily  Ibcobm  $4,350.  Ray* 
lag  lacea*  $1 30,544.000. 
Ratoll  SaUc  $40,000,000. 
^  IS^M.  10431 
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Collects  Gloss  Eyes 

THROUGH  his  daily  feature, 
Cedric  Adams,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  columnist,  has  arranged 
countless  “giveaways”  and  ex¬ 
changes.  He  has  sponsored 
many  a  charity  show  and  ar¬ 
ranged  many  a  collection  of 
items  for  worthy  causes — such 
as  wheelchairs,  crutches  and  the 
like.  But  the  oddest  appeal  of 
all — to  which  more  than  100 
readers  were  able  to  respond — 
was  for  spare  artificial  eyes. 
The  glass  eyes  were  turned  over 
to  the  Army  service  command 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  to 
take  the  irises  ( colored  with 
war-scarce  dye)  and  fuse  them 
into  new  plastic  eyes  for  re¬ 
turned  service  men  who  need 
them. 

'The  Office  Towel 
WHEN  the  printers  of  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Publishing  Co.  re¬ 
cently  started  a  five-column 
tabloid  newspaper,  with  nothing 
but  news  of  employes  and  serv¬ 
ice  men  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar,  they 
resurrected  the  name  “The 
Office  Towel,”  which  a  house 
organ  of  the  latter  paper  bore 
about  15  years  ago. 

The  first  issue  on  June  11  was 
four  pages,  filled  with  news  of 
activities  around  the  plant  and 
pictures  and  tributes  to  the  PS 


and  CA  men  in  service, 
will  be  sent  first-class  malTS 
these  men  in  the  states  and  fo^ 
eign  lands.  The  “Towel”  will 
sell  for  at  least  three  cents  and 
will  be  issued  once  a  month 
The  editor  is  Lawrence  (F^t) 
Burns,  make-up  man  and  vet¬ 
eran  of  World  War  I. 

Baseball  Equipment 

COMPLYING  with  a  request 

from  American  soldiers  on  the 
fighting  fronts  of  Italy,  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  conducted  a  basetiall 
equipment  campaign  among  its 
readers  and  has  shipped  ^ 
first  of  two  large  boxes  of  ^rts 
paraphernalia  to  the  service¬ 
men. 

First  Lieutenant  Donald  A. 
Steele  of  New  Bedford,  a  special 
service  officer  in  Italy,  wrote  to 
the  Standard-Times  of  a  lack 
of  sufficient  equipment  to  con¬ 
duct  baseball  games  for  all  the 
teams  in  that  area.  The  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  published  the  appeal 
in  its  sports  section.  Schools, 
athletic  groups  and  individuals 
contributed  52  new  baseballs, 
3  softballs,  20  bats,  3  catcher's 
masks,  3  catcher’s  chest  pro¬ 
tectors,  1  football,  1  soccer  ball, 
1  fielder's  glove  and  3  catcher's 
gloves. 

B 

Rate  Card  Index 

An  innovation  in  the  United 
States  News  rate  card  which  is 
currently  effective  is  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  an  index  of  changes, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  read¬ 
ing  it  all  to  locate  new  rules. 


read¬ 
s' _ 


A  STfP  AlfEA 


S^ARKET  measurements  must  be  sharper  now 
liav  war-onier  nrosneritv  should  bo  weisrhe. 


at  a  zero  hour  when  presnl  i 
day  war-order  prosperity  should  be  weisrhed  against  what  will  happen  wbesj 
Peace  comes.  TODAT'S  abnormal  sales  are  less  important — over  a  Ions  advertldi«| 
haul — than  TOMORROW'S  normal  prospects. 

The  Scranton  market  is  a  STEP  AHEAD.  Workers,  while  handsomely  salaiieSl 
NOW.  look  with  confidence  on  after-war  employment  and  wases.  Of  the  3M| 
diversified  industries,  a  sreat  majority  will  enjoy  steady,  stabilized,  non-fluctnitiw  I 
business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Scranton  planners  kept  this  in  mind  when  bib?  I 
fine  NEW  plants  were  encouraged  to  open  here.  Payrolls  have  one  foot  on  TOIUT  | 
— the  other  foot  strides  confidently  forward.' 


A  300,000  country 
populaUon  it  right 
next  door  to  a  trading 
area  population  of 
329.000.  Take  just 
ONE  significant  fig¬ 
ure:  Independent  store 
sales  of  32  firms  were 
$1,046,000  for  March 
— 26%  above  a  year 
ago;  from  February 
to  March,  a  better- 
than-seasonal  increase 
of  40%.  All  down  the 
line,  the  increases  are 
the  same. 


No  doubt  about  the 
market's  FUTUBI. 

'With  its  steadfaii 
growth.  The  Scrantso 
Tlmee  leaves  no  donM 
as  to  the  beet  covw- 
age-medium.  It  bat 
been  THE  paper  for 
more  than  a  third  ol 
a  century.  It  remalai 
FIRST  in  advertishu 
—  local,  national  — 
and,  of  course,  FIRST 
in  circulation. 


■  DITOR  R  RU  OLISHER  for  Jbbb  24.  1*44 


brings  cheer  to  the  ears  of  homecoming  heroes 
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M  P  ETE 


Pml  F.  EHs,  N«w  York  buroov  MtftM  T«  AktfS  was  Oiicag* 
politkal  expMt,  flnt  jofaiMi  U.  P.  buroow  monasar  and  Washing- 
to  yaars  ago,  hasn't  missad  eov*  ton  naws  oditor  baforn  bacon- 
aring  an  alaction  or  primary  big  day  naws  monogar  in  Nasr  { 
since  1922.  Yorh.  ^ 


R  for  Joao  24,  1944 


Lite  C.  WiboR,  17  yoors  with  Hi*  Unitod  Press  in  Washington,  th«  last  11  of  them 
os  Monager,  stonds  at  Hie  head  of  naHortal  political  correspondents.  Earlier  work 
as  news  editor  in  the  London  and  New  York  bureaus  gave  him  the  exceptional 
breachb  of  news  understanding  his  dispatches  disclose. 


JuHus  FramhM.  Jr..  Washington  Ptiil  Ntwmn.  radio  news  roan- 
i  news  editor  since  1939,  began  agar.  New  York  night  buraov 
covering  the  capital  13  years  head  until  1942,  directed  cover-  i 
ago.  He  headed  the  U.  P.  night  age  of  the  Roosevelt  conference 
desk  at  both  1940  conventions,  at  Quebec  last  year. 


Ml 


UNITED  PRESS 


The  Worid’s  Bttt  CovMige  9f  The  World’s  Biggest  News 


fM>  Jmm  S«,  IfM 


RttSStH  Turiwr,  h«ad  of  Wosh- 
ingtati  day  dotlc  sine*  1940, 
•orllar  covarad  th«  Sanola, 
Houm,  govammant  daportmonh 
and,  for  two  yoari,  Ht*  Swpronia 
Court. 


FradMick  C.  OUmmi  tp«nt  fw* 
yoon  humoniiing  WoiWngtow 
portonaKtiot  baforo  bocoming 
Hm  widoly  quotad  and  widoly 
printnd  Unitad  Prou  Hollywood 
toportor. 


JMtph  L  Myl«r,  in  Washington 
sine*  Hm  day  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
hat  tpecialited  in  reporting 
pretidentiol  conferencet,  includ¬ 
ing  those  wMt  ChurchM. 


Oontby  WWaW  knows  Congress 
and  Congressmen,  is  member  of 
the  United  Preu  Staff  covering 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


KirlltMi  I.  KiR|i  president  of 
M.  Y.  Legislative  Correspondents 
Association,  Albany  bureaw 
head,  for  12  years  hot  repotted 
national  and  Empire  Stole 
politics. 


Nee 


.YET  COMHCT 


Tht  G.  O.  P.  notional  convention  is  the  first  in  wartime  in 
84  yeors. 

The  event  imposes  on  oil  who  ore  to  report  it  exceptional 
responsibilities,  exceptional  problems. 

I 

What  happens  at  the  convention — the  choice  of  candidate, 
the  framing  of  platform — constitutes  a  statement  by  a  great 
part  of  the  American  people. 

To  report  this  event  with  the  completeness  its  importance 
demands,  yet  with  the  compactness  the  war  news  requires. 
United  Press  has  assembled  an  expert  and  brilliant  staff  of 
more  than  40,  directed  by  Washington’s  dean  of  political  car> 
respondents,  Lyle  C.  Wilson.  A  few  members  are  pictured  here. 


The  United  Press  report  by  this  staff  will  not  only  cover  the 
news  but  uncover  its  significance.  It  will  be  an  up-to-the- 
second  running  story  of  trends  as  well  as  events — events 
both  in  the  cheer-filled  hall  of  the  stadium  and  the  smohe* 
filled  rooms  of  hotels. 

Added  to  this  will  be  special  United  Press  feature  stories, 
picturing  the  scene,  conveying  the  excitement,  sparkling  with 
dramatic  highlights  and  human  sidelights. 

United  Press  will  cover  in  historic  fashion  every  aspect  of  the 
historic  occasion,  provide  still  another  example  of  “the 
world's  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.’’  d 


College  Names 
Palmer  Hoyt, 
Marshall  Dona 

McMinnvilijc,  Ore,  June  20 — 
In  recognition  of  their  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  the  people  of 
'  Oregon,  Palmer 

Hoyt,  publisher 
of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  and 
Marshall  N. 
Dana,  editor  of 
the  editorial 
page  of  the 
Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  were 
elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees 
of  Linfield  Col¬ 
lege  at  a  semi¬ 
annual  meeting 

M.  N.  Dona  held  here  last 
week. 

Dr.  Dana  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  Mr.  Ho3^ 
former  director  of  the  domestic 
branch,  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  was  elected  to  the  board 
for  a  three-year  term. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  who  was  recently 
named  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  a  student  at  Linfieid 
College  before  joining  the  Army 
in  the  first  World  War. 

Dr.  Dana  has  been  active  in 
the  administration  of  Linfield 
College  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  shown  a  keen  interest 
in  the  journalism  department. 
■ 

Massachusetts 
Group  Opposes 
Govt  Ad  BiU 

The  Massachusetts  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Boston  last  week,  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  to  withdraw 
its  support  of  the  Bankhead- 
Cannon  bill  on  paid  Federal 
Government  advertising,  on  the 
ground  that  as  amended  the 
bill  would  be  “class”  legislation. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  sec¬ 
ond  resolution  was  passed,  also 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  deploring 
the  methods  used  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  ^rvice  in 
soliciting  advertising  for  papers. 

Following  is  the  resolution  on 
the  Bankhead-Cannon  bill: 

“WHEREAS:  the  sale  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
on  the  same  basis  as  sale  of  any 
other  commodity  or  service,  and, 

“WHEREAS:  the  so-caUed 
Bankhead-Cannon  bill  (HR3693) 
has  been  so  amended  as  to  make 
it  a  ‘class’  instead  of  a  ‘business’ 
bill;  therefore, 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED:  that  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Association 
withdraws  its  support  of  said  bill 
HRS693,  as  now  amended;  and 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RE¬ 
SOLVED:  that  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  deplores  the 
attitude  Representatives  in 
refusing  to  grant  a  rule  for  de¬ 
bate  and  vote  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  on  any  bill  of  such  a 
controversial  and  far-reaching 
nature;  and 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RE¬ 
SOLVED:  that  the  Massachu¬ 


setts  Press  Association  urge  the 
National  Editorial  Association  to 
abandon  the  said  Bankhead- 
Cannon  bill  as  now  amended,  and 
endeavor  to  secure  legislation  to 
authorize  all  Government  de¬ 
partments  having  publicity  of 
nation-wide  interest  for  dis¬ 
semination,  to  include  in  their 
departmental  appropriations  an 
item  for  advertising,  such  copy 
to  be  placed  through  established 
channels  that  are  experienced 
in  advertising.” 

The  resolution  in  regard  to  the 
NAS  reads  as  follows: 

“WHEREAS:  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  was  created  as  a 
subsiduary  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1943, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  newspapers  of 
the  country,  with  the  stipulation 
that  said  NAS  would  not  use  any 
of  the  funds  of  the  NEA  for  its 
support;  and. 

“WHEREAS;  several  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  under  contract  for 
exclusive  representation  in  the 
national  field  by  other  special 
representatives;  and. 

“WHEREAS:  most  of  the  so¬ 
licitations  of  NAS  have  so  far 
been  to  national  advertisers  who 
have  previously  placed  advertis¬ 
ing  in  weekly  newspapers 
through  other  representatives  or 
direct,  and  claims  made  in  such 
solicitations  have  so  confused 
the  advertisers  and  the  agencies 
that  they  have  withheld  contem¬ 
plated  schedules;  and. 

“WHEREAS :  letters  have  been 
sent  to  prospective  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  one  ‘Joel  H.  Clark. 
Representative’  on  the  letterhead 
of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  offering  ‘more  news  and 
editorial  cooperation  to  you,’  and 
calling  attention  to  the  advisory 
council,  including  the  name  of 
one  of  our  past  presidents;  now 
therefore, 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Association 
deplores  the  methods  used  by 
NAS  through  involvement  of  the 
NEA  and  the  intimation  that  the 
editors  of  this  state  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  receiving  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts,  and  urges  the  NEA 
to  so  divorce  itself  from  the  NAS 
as  to  place  their  claims  of  rep¬ 
resentation  on  a  true  and  fair 
basis.  The  right  of  any  organi¬ 
zation  to  solicit  advertising  for 
others  should  be  based  upon 
written  authority  to  represent.” 
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Sponsor  Shuns 
Publicity  in 
War  Bond  Ad 

One  of  the  most  unusual  of 
the  War  Bond  ads  sponsored  by 
advertisers  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive  is  that 
of  B.  F.  Hirsch,  Inc.,  jewelry 
manufacturers  now  engaged  in 
war  production.  The  1000-line 
ad.  scheduled  for  one  appear¬ 
ance  in  each  of  four  New  York 
newspapers  does  not  bear  the 
corporation’s  signature  but  mere¬ 
ly  carries  the  one  line  comment 
“This  advertisement  contributed 
by  one  who  appreciates  freedom 
of  opporturnity  in  America.” 

The  reason  for  this  anonymity, 
as  offered  by  Milton  Rosenberg, 
president  of  B.  F.  Hirsch,  is  his 
desire  to  avoid  publicity  through 
bond  advertising,  which  ho  be¬ 
lieves  should  concern  itself  only 
with  encouraging  the  public  to 
give  full  support  to  the  drive,  to 
secure  a  “ticket  of  admission,” 
as  the  ad  expresses  it,  for  “the 
most  stirring  drama  of  all  time.” 

The  B.  F.  Hirsch  corporation 
also  ran  an  anonymous  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  Fourth  War 
Loan  Drive. 

Also  noteworthy  have  been  the 
two  seven-column  Bloomingdale 
department  store  advertisements 
which  carry  excerpts  from  let¬ 
ters  written  by  wounded  vete¬ 
rans  in  Halloran  General  Hos¬ 
pital  telling  the  public  why  it 
should  buy  War  Bonds.  The 


letters  were  submitted  by  th* 
men  through  a  copywriting  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  Bloom- 
ingdale's.  Best  among  the  letten 
were  selected  for  use  in  the 
although  the  store  awarded  a 
prize  to  every  veteran  who 
turned  in  a  letter. 

The  Sperry  Corporation,  which 
includes  the  Ford  Instrument 
Co.,  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co 
and  Vickers,  Inc.,  is  running  aii 
effective  ad  of  1,000  lines  in  eight 
metropolitan  newspapers  show¬ 
ing  four  World  War  II  heroes 
who  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously. 
The  ad  appeals  to  the  “consci¬ 
ence”  of  the  public  to  contribute 
its  small  part  as  contrasted  with 
the  very  large  part  which  these 
men  contribute  towards  win¬ 
ning  the  war. 

■ 

John  H.  Perry  Buys 
Kentucky  Daily 

John  H.  Perry,  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  the  An^erican 
Press  Association  and  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Autocaster  Service,  re¬ 
cently  took  over  the  Frankfort 
State  Journal,  a  small  daily  in 
Kentucky  with  a  circulation  of 
over  5,000  and  an  advertising 
linage  count  of  approximately 
two  and  a  half  million. 

Mr  Perry  admits  paying  a 
“six-figure”  price  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  morning  and  only  daily  in 
the  Kentucky  capital,  whose 
staff  he  has  already  augmented 
by  two  new  members.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  reveal  the  actual  fig¬ 
ure. 
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Milline  of  "The  State" 

$2.88 

Milline  of  "Record" 

$3.42 

Total  Circulation  "The  State" 

51,188 

Total  Circulation  "Record" 

31,660 
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sand  some  days.  Some  of  the  pioneers 
went  home.  The  people  in  the  know 
estimated  that  it  would  all  be  over  by  the 
first  frost. 
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The  paper  changed  from  day  to  day. 
The  “Illustrated”  was  dropped.  The 
editorial  staff  began  to  work  together. 

The  News  started  to  pay  for  itself  in 
sixteen  months— a  record. 

Early  in  1921,  a  five-story  building  at 
25  Park  Place  was  leased  for  twenty-one 
years,  rebuilt  into  a  newspaper  plant, 
hopelessly  outgrown  in  five  years.  The 
Brooklyn  plant,  opened  in  1926,  spread 
the  production.  The  thirty-six  story  News 
Building  on  East  Forty-second  Street 
was  planned  in  1928,  built  in  1929,  occu¬ 
pied  in  1930. 

tThe  Daily  News  passed  the 
million  mark  in  February  1926; 
first  hit  the  two  million  mark  in 
September  1940.  The  Sunday 
News  started  in  May  1921, 
passed  its  first  million  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1925,  its  second  million 
in  October  1933,  its  third  million  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1937,  and  in  November  1 943  topped 
the  four  million  mark. 

In  1933  The  News  for  the  first  time 
carried  more  display  advertising  than 
any  other  New  York  newspaper,  and  has 
held  the  lead  ever  since. 


/ £  It  was  hot.  And  humid. 

Sometime  each  day  it 
rained.  The  month  was  June,  and  the 
year  1919. 

New  York  was  a  mad  city,  with  too 
many  people  in  it.  The  A.E.F.  was  com¬ 
ing  home,  and  uniforms  were  common 
in  the  street.  Bands  blared  and  parades 
passed  at  any  time  of  day  every  day. 
Officer  casuals  sweating  under  trench 
coats  and  kit  bags,  went  cursing  from 
hotel  to  hotel  in  search  of  roon>s. 

Prohibition,  that  Noble  Experiment, 
was  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Protest  meetings  with  many  bands 
were  held  nightly  in  the  old  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Breweries  gave  away  the 
last  of  their  beer.  Doormen  on  the  wide 
granite  steps  of  the  old  Belmont  tenderly 
cleared  away  the  mourners  succumbed  to 
the  last  celebratory  glass. 

Everybody  had  too  much  business, 
too  little  goods.  Orders  were  sent  out  to 
a  dozen  firms.  The  one  with  stock  on 
hand  filled  the  order,  the  others  received 
cancellations.  Meanwhile  business 
basked  in  the  prosperity  of  ficti¬ 
tious  unfilled  orders.  And  prices  ^ 
rose  sporadically.  /  d 

The  War  To  End  War  was  /  T 
over.  The  New  Day  was  at  hand. 

Give  a  Job,  screamed  the  posters  and 
exhorted  the  Committees.  Demobilized 
soldiers  wandered  around  for  a  few  days 
to  see  the  Big  City,  and  then  went  home 
to  civil  life  and  reality. 


seemed  to  have  exact  specifications.  It 
wasn’t  exactly  going  to  be  a  newspaper, 
but  more  of  a  daily  magazine.  Pictures. 
Society.  Sports.  Tfieatres  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  Fiction  and  features.  The  mini¬ 
mum  unit  of  advertising  was  to  be  a 
quarter  page.  Such  were  the  times  that 
twenty-four  pagesof  national  advertising 
were  secured  in  advance  of  publication! 
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The  Illustrated  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  issue  on  Thursday,  June 
twenty-sixth. 

It  was  hot.  And  humid.  It  rained  now 
and  then. 

Three  pages  of  national  advertising 
appeared  in  the  first  issue.  Cancellations 
came  in  before  noon  for  the  other 
twenty-one. 

That's  about  all  that  happened. 


June  26th  is  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  The  News.  Sixteen  English 
language  newspapers  were  published  in 
New  York  City  in  1919.  But  four  have 
survived  death,  merger,  or  changed 
ownership. 

The  News  has  won  and  held  the 
largest  audience  in  this  country,  in  the 
most  competitive  newspaper  field.  Now, 
and  until  the  war  is  over,  further  growth 
must  be  held  down,  curtailed.  Many  reg¬ 
ular  readers  must  do  without  The  News 
for  the  duration.  Old  advertisers,  big 
News  investors,  are  asked  to  share  the 
columns  during  the  paper  shortage.  After 
the  war  The  News  will  again  offer  that 
unlimited  public  service  which  is  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  its  success. 


The  Illustrated  Daily  News  was 
unlike  anything  ever  before  published.  It 
wasn't  a  newspaper,  by  any  charitable 
consideration.  It  most  certainly 
was  not  a  magazine. 

It  was  not  very  well  printed, 
with  an  undeniably  melancholic 
effect.  The  pictures  had  an  old 
tintype  aspect  and  were  garnished  by 
archaic  curlicues.  The  typography  was 
sadly  subdued,  reminiscent  of  the  boiler 
plate  inside  sheets  of  a  country  news¬ 
paper.  And  the  makeup  was  casual,  like 
a  natural  cataclysm.  It  was  all  very 
discouraging. 

Curiosity  circulation  in  the  first  few 
days  ran  above  150,000  copies.  By 
August  the  net  paid  touched  eleven  thou¬ 


Down  in  half  a  floor  in  the  old  Mail 
Building  in  City  Hall  Place  a  few  frantic 
Chicagoans  and  a  handful  of  newspaper 
men  just  out  of  uniform  were  dazedly 
trying  to  get  together  a  new  publication. 
It  was  a  harried  accouchement.  Nobody 
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3j00,000  Sunday 


Chicago  Times 


Full  B-29  Story 

Printed  Full  Layout 
Of  Exclusive  Pictures 
On  Superfort  Production 

When  the  new  B-29  Super¬ 
fortress  roared  over  Japan  last 
week  and  dropped  Uie  bembs 
which  thundered  into  black  type 
on  die  front  pages  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Times  was  ready  with  a  bit  of 
journalistic  enterprise  that  gave 
to  its  readers  a  feeling  alm(^  of 
part-ownership  in  the  event. 

The  engines  for  those  Super¬ 
forts  had  been  made  at  a  super¬ 
secret  Chicago  war  factory,  the 
new  Chicago-Dodge  plant  of 
Chrysler  Corp.,  which  it  is  now 
revealed  is  the  largest  produc¬ 
tion  plant  in  the  world.  And 
when  that  first  sketchy  fiash  from 
the  War  Department  streaked 
over  the  wires — “B-29  Super¬ 
fortresses  of  the  United  States 
Airforce  20th  Bomber  Command 
bombed  Japan  today'* — the  Times 
awaited  the  story  with  a  fistful 
of  trump  cards. 

2>Page  Spread 

‘Chicago  Smacks  Japan.”  said 
the  Times,  and  here’s  how  the 
Times  smacked  the  story: 

A  two-page  spread  oi  exclu¬ 
sive  pictures  of  Chicago  workers 
engaged  in  making  the  remark¬ 
able  new  engines  which  power 
the  Superfortresses,  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  engine.  .  .  . 

First  picture  of  the  plane 
itself.  .  .  . 

A  panoramic  drawing  of  the 
huge  Dodge  plant,  said  to  have 
more  fioor  space  than  either 
Washington’s  Pentagon  Building 
or  Chicago’s  Merchandise  Mart. 

AND  ...  a  page  and  a  half  of 
story  material  by  Maurice  Roddy, 
Times  aviation  editor,  and  Times 
Reporter  Hazel  MacDonald,  de¬ 
scribing  manufacturing  activities 
at  the  plant,  the  appearance, 
construction,  and  operation  of 
the  new  bomber,  in  detail,  and 
a  one-hoiur  fiight  which  Mr. 
Roddy  had  taken  in  the  new 
plane. 

The  Job  of  local  coverage  was 
so  thorough  and  complete  for 
the  first  flash  communique  that 
as  further  news  of  the  bombing 
tridcled  in  and  later  editions  of 
the  Times  went  to  press  there 


BALTIMORE 

. . .  fh*  Normal  Markot! 

Down  undomoatti  tko  kuHy-buriy  of 
tko  war  boom  .  .  .  Baltimora  it  tfill 
a  normal  markot.  Tho  kind  you  can 
count  on  now  .  .  .  and  latar  for 
tubttantial  talot  growth  of  any  good 
product.  Baltimora,  a  good  market 
to  advartif*  in. 
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was  simply  nothing  that  could 
be  added  to  the  qpreed.  Whm 
the  8  p.m.  sports  final  went  to 
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gleaming  new  plane  in  full  flight, 
^read  five  columns  wide  across 
the  top  of  Page  1,  the  staff  felt 
with  considerable  justification 
that  they  had  done  the  story 
brown. 

The  art  and  stories  by  Mr. 
Roddy  and  Miss  MacDonald  had 
been  ready  and  waiting  for 
weeks  since  a  day  early  in  May 
when  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Times; 
Russ  Stewart,  managing  editor; 
Karin  Walsh,  city  editor,  and 
Roddy  had  sat  down  together  at 
a  conference  and  decided  that 
because  of  its  participation  in 
the  construction  of  the  great 
bombers,  Chicago  should  get  a 
bang-up  story  about  those  bomb¬ 
ers  when  news  of  their  first  use 
was  released. 

Roddy  had  been  one  of  more 
than  60  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  radio  writers  invited  by  the 
War  Department  and  the  Boeing 


Co.  to  thoroughly  inspect  and 
ride  In  the  new  plane,  and  holds 
Card  No.  17  as  a  charter  member 

in  thn  Unnlns  TI.OO 


Club— which  card,  incidentally, 
was  reproduced  alongside  his 
story. 

Getting  pictures  and  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  Chicago-Dodge  plant 
was  somewhat  more  difficult,  but 
was  done  through  official  chan¬ 
nels  available  to  all  the  news¬ 
papers,  insists  Roddy,  and  was 
an  example  of  out-and-out  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  rather  than  of 
special  privilege.  The  Times  was 
permitted  just  10  minutes,  “ex¬ 
actly  10  minutes  and  no  more,” 
to  shoot  its  pictures. 

Head  Photographer  Tom  How¬ 
ard  and  a  staff  of  half  a  dozen 
Times  cameramen  descended 
upon  the  Dodge  plant  during  a 
lunch  period  and  feverishly  set 
to  work.  A  sound  truck  was 
used  to  direct  grouping  and  pos¬ 
ing  of  workers,  and  while  some 
of  tho  photographers  went  about 
.shooting  individuals  at  various 
tasks  of  engine  production, 


others  took  group  and  panorantir 
scenes.  Best  shot  was  a  pictutc 
of  several  hundred  cheerlo| 


Superfortress  engine,  andth* 
Tjn>es  ran  it  10  columns  wide 
across  ihe  top  of  the  picture 
spread. 

Photographer  Howard’s  crew 
finished  picture-taking  exactly 
as  the  whistle  blew  sending  ^ 
workers  back  to  their  benches, 
and  not  one  second  was  taken 
from  the  plant’s  production  time. 

Both  pictures  and  stories  were 
cleared  through  regular  chan¬ 
nels,  and  carefully  locked  away 
from  prying  eyes  until  the  re¬ 
lease  flash  came  through. 

The  War  Department’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  press  to  view  the 
B-29  some  weeks  before  first 
news  of  them  was  released  en¬ 
abled  newspapers  throughout  the 
coimtry  to  have  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation,  on  the  day  the  bombing 
of  Japan  was  announced,  consid¬ 
erable  descriptive  and  back¬ 
ground  material  on  the  new 
plane. 


What'll  a  6-Milh'on-Car  Year  be  Like? 


Every  old  car  yon  see  is  another  reason  why 
Michigan  will  be  one  of  the  busiest,  most 
prosperous  of  all  states  after  the  war.  Four 
6-niiilion-car  years  are  expected,  simply  to 
bring  our  naUoiud  automobile  regjstratioiu 
back  to  prewar  leveb.  Record-breaking 
production  and  prosperity  are  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  as  soon  as  conversion  is  completed. 

Six-million-ear  years  will  mean  payrolls 
Much  as  Michigan  has  never  known  before 
— more  money  than  ever  to  buy  not  only 
new  ears  but  new  refrigerators,  stoves, 
radios,  furniture.,  mgs  and  countless  other 
postwar  needs. 


Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  will  break 
your  postwar  announcement  copy  fast,  in 
seven  out  of  eleven  of  Michigan^  largest 
markets!  Even  today,  you  can  promote 
these  important  key  markets  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  ichcdule  rettrietiont. 


For  moro  Mormatloa  ea  Booth  Morfcaft,  ask 

Dau  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Stroot, 
Now  York  City  17 

Jelia  E.  Lots,  43B  N.  Michigan  Ava.. 
Chicago  11 
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arcststisa  for  May:  Meralag  sad  Iva- 
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**fFhoever  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before 
does  more  essential  service  to  his  coimtry  than  the  whole  race  of  poli¬ 
ticians  put  together** 

— Gulliver’s  T revels. 


Substitute  “jobs”  for  “blades  of  grass”  and 
you  have  the  up-to-date  reason  why  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  American  business  meu  should  be 
persistently  vocal  about  their  ideas. 

Shall  the  post-war  world  be  shaped  by  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  politicians  or  by  the  creative  brains  of  the 
builders  of  modern  civilization? 

If  you  feel  that  the  man  who  does  have  to  meet 
a  pay-roll,  who  has  practical  experience  in  the  field 
of  world  markets  (and  world  competition),  the 
man  who  is  a  part  of  business  (which  is  the  moving 


Some  devoted  their  space  to  patriotic  themes — 
and  that  use  of  advertising  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  official  Washington. 

Some  talked  to  the  1.250,000  people  in  metro¬ 
politan  Washington  about  war  problems  and  post¬ 
war  ideas,  with  the  knowledge  that  official  Wash¬ 
ington  would  be  reading  too. 

Some  addressed  themselves  directly,  in  an  open 
presentation  for  all  the  world  to  read  and  judge,  to 
('ongress  and  to  the  executive  branch  with  what¬ 
ever  message  they  felt  they  had  to  state. 


force  that  distinguishes  modern  America  from  Management  has  found  its  voice  and  the  neces- 

medieval  Saudi-Arabia)  should  have  some  say  in  u^i^g  it.  That  voice  is  advertising  ...  and 

the  course  of  this  nation  ^why  not  speak  up?  voice  is  speaking  loudly  and  strongly  in  The 


Last  y  ear  national  advertisers  did  speak  up  in 
Washington,  to  the  extent  of  1,123,659  lines  of 
public  relations  advertising  ( equivalent  to  500  full 
newspaper  jtages)  in  The  Washington  Post. 


Washington  Post. 


Eugvn*  M*y*r,  Editor  and  PubUshor 


Osborn,  Scolero,  Meeker  &  Co.,  in  New  York  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Geo.  D.  Close,  Inc.,  in  Son  Francisco  de  Los  Angelaa. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


— Tenti.  Consert'ation  Dept.  Photo 

SpriiiK  t'oines  to  Tennessee  .  .  .  bursting  into  gorgeous  colors  In 
the  garden  of  The  Hermitage,  colonial  home  of  Andrew  Jackson 
a  few  miles  out  of  Nashville.  Here  Old  Hlckor>'  raced  Ills  horses, 
bred  his  lighting  cocks,  lived  the  roistering  life  of  an  old  soldier. 
From  here  he  drove  cross-country  to  Washington  for  ills  inaugu¬ 
ration.  Here  he  entertained  l.afayette,  Sain  Houston,  governors 
and  senators,  inoldlng  hlstor>'  with  his  bare  hands.  Here  he  lies 
today,  in  tlie  same  garden  of  The  Hermitage,  side  by  side  with 
Kachel  his  beloved. 

NASHVILLE  OTY  ZONE  POPULATION .  257,72 

NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION .  920,84 


Nashville  Banner 

EVENING 

The  Nashville  Tennessean 

MORNING  SUNDAY 

REPRIESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


RmUc  emd  Newtpmptr 
Advtrtitimg  RepresemtMSht 
Cabot  St.  PorHinoutK  N.  H. 


racruitment  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
Over  a  period  of  a  week  dur- 
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ACME  NEWSPICTURES,  Inc. 

An  affiliate  of  NEA  Service,  Inc. 

461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Hoyt  Renamed 
Head  of  Oregon 
Publishers 


TTD  T-ll=  P«™  «>  w*®  calling 

WUBon.  ot  UJ»«  Tells  attention  to  the  juvenile  delln- 

Of  Pacific  Front  at  quency  problem. 

ONPA  Annual  Meeting  Other  officers  reelected  with 

Kucxn  Ore  June  17— The  ***■.  Hoirt  were  Charles  A 

world  to  oollook,  tr<»s 

day  at  the  57th  manager. 

,  annual  conven-  New  directors  are  Walter  W, 
1  tlon  of  the  Ore-  May.  Oregon  City  Enterprise^ 

mtM  gon  Newspaper  M.  C.  Athey,  Cave  Junction 

Publishers’  As-  News;  and  Glenn  Chandler 
f  sociation  and  a  John  Day  Valley  Ranger.  Hold- 

:  AiJbSv  realistic  picture  over  directors  are  Merle  Chess- 

of  the  war  fiwts  man,  Attorian  Budget  of  As- 
was  presented.  toria!  Giles  French,  Sherman 
Palmer  Ho^.  County  Journal;  W.  L.  Jackson 
publisher  of  the  Albany  Democrat  -  Herald;  and 
Portland  Ore-  Jack  B,  Bladine,  AfcMinntHUi 
P_,_^  Hair*  gonian  and  unUl  Telephone-Register. 

^  recently  domes¬ 

tic  director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  was  reelected  pres¬ 
ident 

Palmer  Hosrt,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Orgeonian  and  until 
recently  domestic  director  of 
the  Office  ot  War  Information, 
was  reelected  president. 

William  C.  Wilson,  United 

Press  war  correspondent  just  re¬ 
turned  from  18  months  in  the 
South  Pacific,  told  delegates  that 
the  American  fighting  num,  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  is 
in  the  Pacific  theater  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  “the  Jap  must  be 
licked,  can  be  licked  and  will  be 
licked,  if  necessary  even  in  the 
streets  of  Tokyo.” 

He  covered  almost  every  op¬ 
eration  during  his  South  Pacific 
stay.  Including  those  of  the  Fifth 
Air  Force,  First  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion,  Seventh  Amphibious  Fleet, 
and  other  groups. 

Walter  Wanger,  of  Hollywood, 
president  of  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences,  said  the  post-war  is 
now  and  urged  mobilization  for 
the  benefit  of  returning  war  vet¬ 
erans  to  begin  immediately.  He 
said  “Industry,  labor,  press,  ra¬ 
dio  and  the  screen  must  unite 
to  see  that  they  get  a  fair  deaL” 

Senator  Harold  H.  Burton  of 
Ohio  pointed  to  the  “priceless 
opportimity  for  helpful  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world’s  greatest  war 
and  the  world’s  greatest  peace 
.  .  .  you  newspapermen  (have) 
the  daily  duty  to  discover  im¬ 
portunities  and  to  help  your 
conununities,  your  states  and 
your  nation  to  rise  to  meet 
(these  opportunities).” 

William  Txigman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard,  said  the  newq>aper’s 
main  jk>b  in  the  post-war  period 
should  be  what  it  has  always 
been — ^to  print  the  news. 

“There  will  be  freedom  of  the 
press,”  he  declared,”  “so  long  as 
vjre  hold  reader  confidence  in 
our  presentation  of  the  news, 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  in  the 
9ost  -war  we  shall  have  to  do 
more  than  we  have  been  doing 
to  Justify  this  confidence.” 

Tufpnan  was  awarded  the 
Amos  B.  Voorhies  award  by  the 
convention  for  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievement  in  the 


JMCTAL' 


|Mw*r  it  (tMtat, 
it  Me,  banli  d«e»ti«t,  p«tUl  r«c«iptt  an< 
payraNt  fcavc  aU  raacliad  •  ii«w  paalil 


TIm  hMMtint  tkaftaf*  it  tdH  ctkkal, 
far  FUtida  it  lilarally  packad  wilk  man  and 
waman  wka  ara  watkint  avary  (kifl,  an  a  St- 
waakt-a-yaar  katit,  wkata  wapa  tcala  it  an  a  pat 
wkk  tfca  nadanS  majar  indnrtfial  araat. 


Flarida't  tkraa  majar  markatt  and 
tkaif  tradint  *afTiSartat  liava  carafnily  klnaprintad 
pattwrar  plant  far  an  avan  praalar  aapantian  of 
tkair  aprKMltMtal,  indytUial  and  toMtitt-trada 
actiyitiat. 


Tkit  rick,  naw,  'taMnd-tka-calandat 
maikat  it  raackad  tkransk  tka  advardtint  calnmnt 
of  Flarida't  Tkraa  Graal  Maminy  Dailiat  ...  at 
a  low  catt. 


TKar*  or*  cuttemars  for  U.  S.  cart  avan  whara  tkipt  can't  dock 
...  so  oil  kinds  of  inganiout  unloading  systoms  ara  davalopad. 


1  OUT  OF  6  GOES  TO  SEA! 


Amtrkan  outomobi/as  and  trucks  traval  tba  world's  ocaons  — in  mar- 
chant  ihips.  In  1938,  ona  out  of  avary  six  wa  moda  was  sold  abroad 
— a  quortar  of  o  billion  dollars  of  astro  businass  for  tba  hundrods  of 
thousands  of  auto  company  workars,  and  for  millions  of  othars  —  in 
avary  stota  of  tba  Union— who  suppliod'raw  matarials,  ports  and  trrasl 


You’d  be  surprised  if  you  added  up 
all  the  things  you  use  that  are  brought 
from  foreign  lands  (every  U.  S.-built 
car  contains  some  imported  materials ! ) 

. . .  and  more  surprised  if  you  saw  how 
many  American  products  are  used  the 
world  over. 

Our  foreign  trade  affects  every 
American.  It’s  big  business  —  both 
ways  .  .  .  business  entirely  dependent 
on  the  merchant  ships  that  sail  the  seas. 

That’s  why  Congress  became  alarmed 
at  the  dwindling  U.  S.  merchant  fleet, 
and  passed  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  called  the  “Magna  Charta  of  the 


U.  S.  Merchant  Marine,”  to  give  us 
shipping  “necessary  for  the  national 
defense  and  development  of  (our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce” 

When  war  came,  we’d  made  a  good 
start  under  the  guidance  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  A  U.  S.-flag 
fleet  was  growing,  following  the  man¬ 
date  of  Congress,  “constructed  in  the 
U.  S.,  manned  with  a  trained  and  effi¬ 
cient  citizen  personnel .  .  .  owned  <utd 
operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by 
citizens.” 

Today,  under  the  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration,  America’s  merchant  fleet 


—swelled  by  war-building— is  a  major 
weapon ! 

Modern  .American  Export  Lines  ves¬ 
sels  —  built  for  eflBciency  and  speed  — 
are  helping  earn  a  place  for  the  U.  S. 
flag  on  the  world’s  oceans.  Before  the 
war,  our  ships  and  men  introduced  fast 
service  and  time-table  schedules  to 
ports  through  the  Mediterranean,  up 
in  the  Black  Sea  —  and  through  Suez 
to  India.  We’re  going  back  wlum  Peace 
comes . . .  and  the  cargoes  we  take  there 
and  bring  back,  the  ports  we  visit,  will 
be  determined  by  what  you  and  other 
Americans  want  to  buy  or  sell  abroad! 


American  £xper*  lines  /j^X 
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SoysAdvertising 
Needed  for 
War  Bond  Sales 

Daily  Believes  It  More 

Effective  Than  Radio 

Or  News  Columns 

Citing  figures  to  illustrate 
how  the  sale  of  "E"  bonds  in* 
creased  with  the  increase  in 
sponsored  War  Bond  advertising 
and  the  decrease  in  news  Bond 
oopy,  Ted  Robertson,  publisher 
of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Herald,  in  a  letter  to  the 
War  Finance  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  states 
that  “putting  over  the  war  effort 
to  the  American  people  is  a 
sales  job”  and  “we  believe 
newspaper  advertising  must  be 
freely  used.  We  feel  that  the 
war  effort  can  no  longer  be  sold 
over  the  radio  or  through  our 
news  columns. 

“People  have  become  numb  to 
the  vast  amount  of  war  effort 
propaganda  that  is  constantly 
placed  before  them  in  the  news 
colunms  and  over  the  radio. 
They  are  reading  and  listening 
to  what  interests  them  most. 
If  that  is  true — and  several  siur* 
veys  have  convinced  us  that  it 
ia-^is  sales  job  should  be  put 
in  advertising  form.  It  should 
be  attractively  laid  out  so  that 
it  will  attract  the  readers.  News¬ 
papers  cover  practically  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country  who  is  able  to  read. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that 
newspapers  can  and  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  and  do  the 
job.” 

The  Yakima  newspapers  have 
contributed  through  the  Fourth 
War  Loan  Drive  36,804  inches  of 
space  on  bonds — news  12,429 
inches,  editorial  1,496,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  33,879.  Sponsored  ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  addition  to  these 
figures. 

Mr.  Robertson  points  out  that 
for  nine  months  during  the 
two  drives  from  April  1,  1943, 
to  Dec.  31,  the  newspapers 
contributed  6,424  inches  of  news 
space,  941  of  editorial  and  13,024 
of  advertising,  thus  cutting 
down  the  news  space  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  advertising.  With 
a  quota  of  $2,000,000  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Drive  the  County  bought 
tt,745,740  in  bonds  with  Series 
**£”  accounting  for  $1,016,000. 
During  the  Third  Drive  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  increased  further 
with  the  result  that  a  county 
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WAR  LOAN  EDITION 

This  front  page  in  the  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Record-Herald  of  June  10 
set  the  Fifth  War  Loon  off  to  a 
running  stort  in  that  community. 
The  remainder  of  the  20-page 
edition  was  replete  with  brilliant¬ 
ly-conceived  ads  placed  by  local 
sponsors  in  behalf  of  the  Bond 
drive. 

quota  of  $6,000,000  was  over¬ 
subscribed  to  $7,842,400  with 
Series  E  accounting  for  more 
than  $1,500,000. 

“Between  Jan.  1  and  April  1," 
1944,  a  period  of  three  months, 
we  had  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
Drive.  Most  of  our  contributed 
space  was  in  behalf  of  that 
drive,  which  covered  one  month 
of  the  three  months  period. 
For  this  drive  we  further  re¬ 
duced  our  news  contribution  to 
1,865  inches,  ran  up  the  editorial 
space  to  346  inches,  and  used 
4,194  inches  of  advertising 
space.  Our  County  quota  was 
$5,700,000  without  bank  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  sold  $6,244,424 
in  bonds  or  22%  over  our  quota. 
By  increasing  our  advertising 
space  we  sold  better  than  $2,- 
739,862  in  “E”  bonds  which,  to 
us,  showed  that  we  were  on  the 
ri^t  track  as  far  as  advertising 
space  is  concerned,”  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  says. 

“We  look  at  each  war  effort 
job  as  a  sales  job.  We  figure 
what  has  to  be  accomplished  as 
we  do  for  any  individual  adver¬ 
tising  account.  Then  we  lay  out 
our  plans.  We  know  we  have  so 
much  space  available  for  bonds 
from  cooperative  pages,  as  well 
as  from  patriotic  merchants. 
We  know  we  will  use  an  ap¬ 
proximate  amount  of  news 
space.  Figuring  this  space  from 


all  those  sources,  we  know  that 
it  will  take  more  space  to  do 
the  job  right.  With  that  in 
mind,  we  have  on  each  drive 
figured  out  our  own  contributed 
advertising  campaign  and  have 
made  that  the  backbone  of  the 
drive  for  the  job  to  be  done. 
That  is  the  point  we  would  like 
to  get  over  to  more  publishers. 
We  do  not  back  up  the  paid 
bond  space  with  our  space;  we 
use  the  paid  space  to  back  up 
our  own  contributed  space.” 

Ties  in  War  Bond 
Appeal  with  Vacations 

The  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  Philadelphia,  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  vacation 
season  in  its  special  advertising 
featuring  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
drive. 

The  advertisement,  run  in 
newspapers,  asks:  “What  are 
YOUR  plans  for  this  summer? 
HIS  are  all  made.”  Beneath  the 
heading  is  a  picture  of  a  wounded 
soldier  on  a  stretcher.  Accom¬ 
panying  it  is  this  appeal: 

“Before  you  go  ahead  with 
your  vacation  plans — how  about 
another  Bond? 

'^“Yes,  you’ve  got  a  vacation 
coming  to  you.  We’ve  all  been 
working  hard. 

“But,  how  about  another 
Bond?  .  .  .  There  will  be  other 
summers,  other  good  times  for 
you.  But  not  for  the  ones  who 
go  down  before  the  steel  and 
fire.  All  the  dollars  you  put  in 
this  fight  will  come  back.  All 
the  men  who  go  into  it  will  not.” 


Robert  U.  Brown  ! 
Editor  of  E  &  P; 
Rovner,NewsEd 

Robert  U.  Brown,  executive 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publishbi, 
this  week  was  elected  editor  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Brown  announc^ 
the  recent  appointment  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Rovner  as  news  editor. 

Mr.  Brown  joined  the  staff  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  1936  as 
a  reporter.  He  was  named  news 
editor  in  1939,  managing  editor 
in  1942  and  since  November, 
1943,  has  been  serving  as  execu-  i 
tive  editor.  After  graduation  ! 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1934  i 
he  attended  the  Empire  State  i 
School  of  Printing,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  later  worked  on  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Gazette,  i 
with  the  United  Press  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  with  the  Auburn  I 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser. 

Mr.  Rovner,  a  graduate  fit  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  in 
1943,  joined  Editor  &  Publishdi 
in  December,  1943.  Previously 
he  had  been  in  public  relations 
work.  He  succeeded  as  news  | 
editor  Stephen  Monchak,  who  has  I 
joined  the  OWI  overseas  staff. 

■ 

War  Ad  Council  Moves 

Effective  June  26,  the  War 
Advertising  Council  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  11  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y.,  Suite  1781. 


Managing  Editor 
for  Mntropolitan  Newspaper 

A  large  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  East  is 
looking  for  a  managing  editor.  It  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Inquiries  will 
be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  574,  Editor  A  Publisher 


This  Market  Prefers  Its  Own  Newspaper 

Consult  ttatistics  .  .  .  Lond  an  oar  to  tho  tty  hint  that  Norrittown 
mahtt  a  wild  dath  tor  Philadtiphia  paptrt  .  .  .  and  aftor  all  your 
Hturint,  FACTS  provo  that  no  outtido  modia  EVER  takot  tho  ^aeo 
of  an  aggrottioo,  eivie-mindod  homo-town  nowtpapor. 

An  unusually  important  market  this  .  .  .  City  Zone  53,429.  Retail 
Trading  Zone  Norristown  Tradinf  Area,  a  handsome  129,309 

.  .  .  and  still  yrowina. 

Prosperous  now— a  just-released  estimate  of  post-war  huyinc  in 
the  Notristown  area,  based  on  application  of  a  consumer  survey  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  this  community’s  trading 
area,  will  result  in  a  total  of  at  least  $11,926,428  to  $14,805,944 
being  evpended  for  NEW  itams. 

All  three  Philadelphia  newspapers  combinod  are  away  under  the 
important  Times  Herald  ABC  City  Zone  Circulation. 
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Bauer  &  Black  Ltd. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation 
Walter  J.  Black,  Inc. 

Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Consotidoted 
Chrysler  Corporation 
The  Coco'Cola  Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company 
Coming  Gloss  Works 
Tho  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Devoe  &  Rayndds  Co.,  Inc. 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Doughnut  Corp.  of  America 
Eversharp,  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp. 

F.  W.  Fitch  Company 
General  Electric  Co. 

General  Foods  Corp. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Gilbert  Co. 

GHIette  Safety  Razor  Co. 

The  Grove  laboratories,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company 
Intemotionol  Cellucotton  Prodects  Co. 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 
"The  'Junket'  Folks" 

(Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  Inc.) 
Lambert  Pharmoco  ICompany 
Lanrant,  Corliss  &  Company 
Thomas  Learning  &  Co.,  Inc. 
lever  Brothers  Company  . 

The  Lionel  Corporation 
Moybelline  Company 
The  Mennen  Company 
Pepsi-Colo  Company 
The  Pepsodent  Co. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

Stokely  Brothers  &  Company,  Inc. 
Swift  &  Company 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 
Unicom  Press 

U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Service 
Wilson  Chemical  Co.,  bic. 

William  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A  Most  Exclusive  Club 


riE  MEMBERSHIP  of  this  most  exclu¬ 
sive  club  is  drawn  from  the  Blue 
Book  of  American  Business. 

The  great  and  the  vital  are  on  the 
roster.  Forty-nine,  all  told.  Select  com¬ 
pany,  these  leaders.  Select .  .  .  and 
selective! 

Over  the  years,  these  members  built 
their  reputations  carefully,  conserva¬ 
tively,  purposefully.  They  probed, 
searched  and  experimented.  Only  on 
the  facts  and  experiences  of  past  years 
did  they  build  their  plans  for  the  next. 

Differing  in  products  and  prob¬ 
lems,  differing  in  policies  and  person¬ 
nel,  they  nevertheless  came  to  have  two 
things  in  common! 

All  became  sales  leaders.  All  became 
members  of  that  most  exclusive  group 
— the  advertisers  in  Puck-The  Comic 
Weekly! 

Two  ran  their  first  advertisements 
in  Puck  in  1931. 

Four  more  joined  them  in  1932. 
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Five  more  started  in  1933.  A  year 
later  the  total  membership  was  15.  The 
number  was  24  in  1940;  49  in  1943. 

No  one,  of  course,  would  claim  that 
membership  in  Puck’s  group  of  adver¬ 
tisers  automatically  makes  a  company 
great. 

But  the  fact  that  these  great  com¬ 
panies  advertise  consistently  in  Puck  is 
particularly  significant  for  those  whose 
success  also  depends  on  reaching 
the  hearts  as  well  as  the  minds  of 
20,000,000  Americans  who  read  Puck- 
The  Comic  Weekly. 

Delivered  through  15  great  Sunday 
newspapers,  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly 
takes  its  advertisers  into  the  homes  of 
more  than  6,000,000  families,  from 
coast  to  coast,  every  week! 

To  learn  more  about  this  opportu¬ 
nity  call  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly,  959 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.; 
or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
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is  based  on  a  distribution  organization  that  “delivers  the  goods”. 
Having  created  a  paper  that  more  people  want  to  read,  The  Star 
undertakes  to  see  that  this  paper*is  available  for  them  to  read  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  every  publication  day. 

The  vast  majority  of  Daily  Star  readers  have  the  regular  editions 
of  their  favourite  paper  delivered  to  their  homes  on  the  day  of 
publication— between  4  and  7  p.m.  There  is  no  need  for  an  out- 
of-town  reader  to  go  downtown  in  the  evening  to  buy  his  copy  of 
The  Star— it  is  delivered  to  his  house  with  all  the  attractions  of  a 
great  metropolitan  daily  newspaper 

The  whole  family  has  an  opportunity  to  read  it  before  and  after 
supper.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage  for  Star  advertisers,  whose 
messages  can  be  sure  of  attention  by  readers  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  at  the  time  they  are  most  receptive. 

To  reach  customers  in  Toronto  and  throughout  Ontario,  adver¬ 
tisers  will  find  that  the  Toronto  Oaily  Star  excels  by  far  all  other 
dallies  in  quantity  and  quality  of  readership. 


^lished  at  80  Kin^  St.  Wcs^  Toronto,  Canada. 


U.  5.  Repres.  Werd~Griffith  Inc 


ORONTO  DAILY  STAR 
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PREACHING  THE  “LINE" 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  has  awarded  a 
$1,000  prize  to  Robert  Lasch,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun,  tor  his  article 
submitted  in  a  “Freedom  of  the  Press”  con¬ 
test,  which  is  based  on  an  amazing  set  of 
false  assumptions.  Pre-supposing  that  all 
editors  and  publishers  are  interested  only 
in  their  pocketbooks,  Mr.  Lasch  indicts  the 
entire  press,  including  the  working  re¬ 
porters,  for  dealing  in  “poisoned  news.” 

Mr.  Lasch  states  that  “freedom-of-the- 
press  discussion  is  frequently  barren  and 
futile  because  it  ignores  two  highly  perti¬ 
nent  considerations:  the  historic  social 
purpose  of  freedom,  and  the  effects  of 
economic  development  upon  our  freedom. 
When  these  factors  fall  into  perspective, 
the  whole  picture  changes.  Freedom  is 
seen  then  not  as  something  to  be  de¬ 
fended.  but  as  something  to  be  attained. 
The  complacency  and  defensiveness  that 
mark  the  traditional  approach  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  suddenly  become  pitifully  inadequate. 
One  realizes  that  instead  of  waging  con¬ 
stant  war  against  an  imaginary  enemy 
without,  the  newspapers  would  do  well  to 
take  steps  against  the  enemy  within.” 

As  for  the  enemy  within,  Mr.  Lasch 
points  to  the  “elimination  of  competition,” 
the  number  of  one-paper  towns,  and 
charges  that  publishers  as  businessmen 
“whose  concerns  are  intimately  bound  up 
with  those  of  other  businessmen,  has  a 
vested  interest  in  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  This  attitude  filters  down,  by  well- 
defined  channels,  to  his  staff.  In  extreme 
cases  it  colors  the  news,  and  in.  others  con¬ 
trols  the  selection  and  emphasis  of  news.” 
He  then  discusses  the  “narrow  and  narrow¬ 
ing  class  of  publishers  who  share  the  same 
ideas  to  an  astonishing  degree.” 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Lasch  is  merely 
putting  forth  the  “line”  of  attack  made 
popular  by  George  Seldes  and  now  adopted 
as  their  own  by  the  Washington  bureau¬ 
crats.  We  have  heard  this  same  line  of 
reasoning  before,  in  different  words.  We 
have  different  versions  of  the  theme  this 
week  from  two  other  sources.  John  P. 
Lewis,  managing  editor  of  PM,  in  a  radio 
address  scoffs  at  the  influence  of  the  press 
in  an  election  year,  quoting  all  the  old  fig¬ 
ures  about  the  press  opposition  to  Roose¬ 
velt  in  1936  and  1940,  and  making  the 
same  charge  about  press  monopoly  and 
“newspapers  fighting  against  change  for 
the  status  quo.” 

Irving  Brant,  former  editorial  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Sun  in  an  article  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Editor,  uses  the  same  theme  of  press 
monopoly  saying  the  newspapers  “promise 
soon  to  become  the  number  one  problem 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  they  are  that 
way  already,  because  of  the  way  they  are 
hindering,  instead  of  helping,  an  economic 
transition  which  in  the  next  half  century 
will  make  the  present  world  unrecogniz¬ 
able.”  He  also  charges  failure  to  tell  the 
truth  and  distortion  of  news. 

These  gentlemen  know  as  well  as  we 
that  there  is  practically  no  distortion  of 
news,  particularly  national  news  carried 
over  the  wires  of  the  three  great  press 
associations.  As  for  both  national  and 
local  news  and  its  presentation,  these 
spokesmen  will  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
majority  of  American  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  are  honest.  God-fearing 
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For  when  I  am  weak,  llien  uin  1  strong. 

— 2  Corinthians  Xll,  10. 


men,  each  presenting  his  readers  with  a 
straightforward,  truthful  news  report,  and 
commenting  in  his  editorial  columns  as 
he  sees  fit.  We  know  of  only  a  few  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  not  highly  respected  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community,  well  thought  of 
for  performing  a  difficult  task  well. 

As  for  the  enemies  without,  Mr.  Lasch 
cites  the  government  suit  against  the  AP 
and  states  the  people  are  uninterested  in 
the  case  because  they  “perceived  that  the 
newspapers,  once  again,  had  proved  un¬ 
able  to  separate  their  commercial  privil¬ 
eges  from  their  civil  rights.”  Naturally, 
the  people  have  been  uninterested  because 
they  don’t  realize  the  dangers  of  press 
control  involved  in  this  attempt  to  make 
newspapers  a  common  carrier  under  the 
laws  of  commerce.  Nor  did  the  people 
understand  the  threat  of  the  NRA  code  to 
license  the  press.  Nor  do  they  know  why 
the  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  case  of 
Esquire  against  the  dictatorial  decision  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  suspend  its  sec¬ 
ond  class  mailing  privileges. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  enemies  with¬ 
out  in  the  last  12  years  and  newspapers  as 
a  whole  have  fought  and  defeated  most 
of  them.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
they  have  acted  as  the  governor  to  the 
political  machine  in  Washington  which 
promised  to  run  wild  with  so-called  liberal 
reforms,  and  because  they  haven’t  hitched 
their  wagon  to  the  Roosevelt  star,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  being  attacked  as  monopolies 
in  favor  of  the  status  quo.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  the  status  quo  of  the  pre-war  years, 
and  no  one  wants  the  status  quo  of  the 
1929-33  era,  but  the  majority  of  publishers 
and  editors  are  striving  to  retain  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  order  and  freedom  from  the 
hodge-podge  of  government  forced  on  us 
under  wartime  conditions. 

UNDER  THAT  BUSHEL 

IMAGINE  a  conference  of  television,  radio 
broadcasting,  or  motion  picture  experts 
in  Cleveland  last  week.  The  experts  would 
have  been  accompanlM  by  public  relations 
counsel  adept  in  popularizing  the  technical¬ 
ities  under  discussion.  Wire  services  would 
have  carried  the  story  to  clients.  It  would 
have  been  well  covered  in  Cleveland. 

When  newspaper  experts  meet,  however, 
they  meet  in  a  vacuum.  ’They  keep  their 
own  light  snugly  hid  beneath  the  bushel. 

The  mechanical  conference  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  last 
week  was  undoubtedly  99%  technical.  Yet 
what  newspaper  men  are  doing  to  improve 
the  product  that  so  many  people  read  each 
day  could  be  told  in  popular  style  as  news 


that  could  properly  find  space  even  thatt 
invasion  days.  Only  a  stick  or  two  wu 
printed  in  Cleveland.  Wires  were  uni¬ 
formly  silent  when  they  might  have  sung 
a  psalm  in  praise  of  the  press. 

Surely,  good  repoiters  are  not  lacking 
who  can  write  of  newspaper  endeavor 
without  advice  and  aid  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel.  If  press  agents  can  dream 
and  newspapers  accept  stories  about  the 
amazing  future  of  television,  there  should 
be  writers  in  newspaper  shops  who  can  > 
produce  behind  the  scenes  stories  of  what 
newspapers  are  doing  and  plan  to  do—  •' 
indeed,  what  went  on  at  Cleveland,  where  j 
newspaper  experts  foresaw  reproduction  [ 
of  news  pictures  in  natural  colors  in  daily  1 
papers,  and  what  must  have  been  real  i 
money  and  brains  were  represented  in  an  J 
effort  to  maintain  high  printing  quality.  '' 

Newspapers  are  here  to  stay.  ’The  public 
should  be  made  to  realize  it  by  the  press.  ^ 

FREE  COMMUNICATIONS  ^ 

TAKING  the  lead  in  the  fight  for  interna¬ 
tional  freedom  of  the  press  and  com-  i 
munications.  the  American  Society  of  ^ 
Newspaper  Editors  now  has  a  14-man 
committee,  named  this  week  by  President  ji 
John  S.  Knight,  to  strive  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  national  and  international  agree-  ’ 
ments  provisions  designed  to  insure  this 
freedom.  Appointment  of  this  group,  ] 
headed  by  Ilalph  McGill  of  the  Atlanta  I 
Constitution,  was  authorized  at  the  ASNE  I 
meeting  in  April  and  was  advocated  prior  ] 
to  that  by  this  publication.  ; 

Mr.  Knight  in  pointing  out  the  interde-  i 
pendence  of  a  free  country  and  a  free  I 
press  urges  the  inclusion  of  three  guaran¬ 
tees  in  all  agreements  between  nations: 
a  declaration  for  freedom  of  speech  and  i 
press,  and  condenmation  of  peace-time 
censorship  and  distortion  of  news;  equality 
of  access  to  news  at  its  source;  and  equality 
of  access  to  transmission  facilities. 

Mr.  Knight  has  wisely  put  his  statement 
and  the  position  of  the  ASNE  in  the  hands 
of  the  resolutions  committees  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  Conventions  with 
the  suggestion  that  they  consider  inclusion 
of  this  plank  in  the  party  platforms. 

Time  is  short  and  the  Republican  com¬ 
mittee  may  refuse  to  adopt  it  at  this  late 
date.  Newspaper  editors  may  be  able  to 
influence  its  decision  if  they  will  wire  im¬ 
mediately  to  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  G.O.P.  group  now  in  Chicago. 

We  believe  the  attainment  of  this  ideal 
of  an  international  free  press  will  knit  the  ^ 
world  into  a  more  harmonious  unit,  elimi-  j 
nate  petty  nationalism,  and  do  much  toward 
breaking  the  fever  of  war  so  often  fostered  t 
by  propaganda  and  lack  of  truth.  I 

That  official  circles  in  Washington  have  | 
the  same  thoughts  was  illustrated  this  week 
by  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  ^ 
State,  who  told  the  Foreign  Press  Associa-  S 
tion  in  New  York  that  “freedom  of  in-  i 

formation  is  a  major  necessity  if  world  i' 

organization  is  to  succeed.  With  it  there  ' 
is  possibility  of  understanding  between 
peoples.  Without  it  the  way  is  always 
open  to  build  up  misunderstanding,  sus¬ 
picion,  fear  and  finally,  hatred.” 

If  Mr.  Berle’s  statement  is  a  reflection 
of  the  State  Department  position,  the 
ASNE  is  already  a  long  way  toward  reali¬ 
zation  of  its  goal. 
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REPLACE  WEAK  FEATURES  WITH  STRONG  ONES! 


"The  best 
circulation 
feature  we 
have 

subscribed  to 
in  many  a 
year." 


personal 

mention 


f.iesTJE  E.  CLAYPOOL  has  been  Edward  B.  Lake,  for  21  years 
af^inted  editorial  director  of  on  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal.  Gazette  advertising  staff,  has 
piaypool  has  been  an  editorial  joined  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
writer  and  columnist  on  the  ( Wis. )  Daily  Tribune  as  business 
Journal  since  it  started  publica-  manager. 

tion  March  17.  Before  that  he  Robert  J.  Alander  is  the  new 
was  for  seven  years  on  the  staff  general  advertising  director  of 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
JoYCE  A.  Swan,  publisher  of  Enquirer  newspapers.  W.  Lamar 

the  Minneapolis  Times,  was  ~  . . 

elected  a  director  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Better  Business  Bureau.  1941, 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  publisher,  has  been 
nam^  a  member  of  the  honor¬ 
ary  national  committee  for  cele- 


Parker,  who  joined  the  staff  as 
local  advertising  salesman  in 
succeeds  Alander  as  local 
advertising  manager. 

Atlbc  H.  Bratley,  advertising 
numager  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 

_  _  _  Journal-Times,  has  been  elected 

bration  of  China's  double  tenth  president  of  the  Advertising 
anniversary  next  Oct.  10  by  Club  of  Racine. 

C^les  Edison,  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  China  Relief. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free¬ 
man,  military  historian 'and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  ( Va. ) 

News-Leader,  has  completed  the 
third  and  final  volume  of  “Lee’s 
Lieutenants,"  a  study  of  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee’s  army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  which  will 
be  published  this  fall.  The  four- 
volume  “R.  E.  Lee"  won  for  Dr. 

Freeman  the  Pulitzer  prize  in 
biography  in  1034. 

Guy  V.  Doran,  60,  publisher 
of  the  Sidney  (Neb.)  Telegram 
since  1021,  has  retired  from  the 
publishing  field.  J.  C.  Bush,  the 
Telegram  editor,  and  R.  N. 

Davis,  of  North  Platte,  have 
taken  over  the  paper’s  manage¬ 
ment. 

Ira  F.  Lewis,  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  Negro  news¬ 
paper,  is  one  of  two  Pittsburgh¬ 
ers  on  Pennsylvania’s  10-mem- 
ber  post-war  planning  commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  by  Governor  Ed¬ 
ward  Martin,  to  undertake  stud¬ 
ies  and  research  to  prevent  mass 
post-war  unemployment. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


In  The  Business  Office 


Raymond  CoU,  editor  of 
“The  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser”  writes: 

“UP  FRONT  WITH 
MAULDIN  is  the  best  cir¬ 
culation  feature  we  have 
suhscrihed  to  in  many  a 
year.  We  are  hearing  from 
it  in  every  outpost  in  the 
Pacific.  Mauldin’s  cartoon 
is  a  perfect  twin  to  Ernie 
Pyle’s  column.” 

For  samples  of  UP  FRONT 
WITH  MAULDIN,  please 
write — or  wire,  collect — to 


JOHN  M.  BLACK  has  been 

chosen  new  director  of  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  He  is  a  former  Hearst 
newspaper  man  and  was  recently 
in  charge  of  coast  to  coast  work 
on  the  Newspaper  Boy  Section, 

War  Finance  Division,  U,  S. 

Treasury. 

Al  Baum  has  left  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  advertising 
staff  to  join  the  local  staff  of  the 
New  York  Post. 

William  P.  Dyer  has  returned 
to  this  country  after  nearly 
seven  years  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin  and  is  now  associated  with 
Don  W.  Farmer,  circulation 
manager,  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mer¬ 
cury-Herald. 

Rodney  A.  Waterbury,  71,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Aft.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Leader,  is 
retiring  to  a  farm  near  Cedar 
Springs,  Mich.  He  joined  the 
former  Mt.  Clemens  Daily  Leader 
in  1923  as  a  classified  advertising 
solicitor  and  reporter.  Later  he 
was  appointed  national  and  local 
advertising  manager,  a  post  he 
held  imtlf  the  paper  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  1041. 

Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  promo- 

iDITOR  &  PU  III  SHIR  for  JaM  M.  1M4 


mother  just  said  that 

WE  BERRYS  NOW  GO  INTO 
2,750,000  U.S.  HOMES! 


THI  BtRRYS,  born  during  wnrtimo 
paper  rationing,  continues  to  find  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  editors  and  readers 
alike  because  it's  a  funny,  laugh-a-day 
comic  strip  .  .  .  the  kind  they  like! 
Daily— 4  or  5  columns.  Sunday — Vi 
O'-  tabloid  page. 


HARRY  RAKIR,  Mcmmgtr 
4M  WIST  MADISON,  CHICAGO  «.  ILLINOIS 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 

NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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editor  of  the  Aipley  Be^  where 
he  recently  succeeded  WnxiAM 
Wyub,  also  inducted. 

W.  Preston  (Luke)  Wright, 
member  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  staff  for  more 
than  18  years,  has  left  for  New 
York  to  become  assistant  to 
WnxARO  Chevalier,  publisher  of 
Business  Week  magazine. 

Clarence  W.  Cuojino,  who 
served  in  the  United  States 
Army  for  17  months,  has  Joined 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  re- 
portorial  staff.  Prior  to  his  Army 
service,  he  had  been  with  the 
Jamestown  (N.  D.)  Sun.  Vnt- 
ciNiA  Brainard,  formerly  on  the 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  has  Joined 
the  picture  desk  staff. 

W.  E.  (Dick)  Breese,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  is 
on  leave  to  join  the  Overseas 
Division  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  Another  member  of 
the  same  paper,  Paul  Morris, 
manager  of  the  Nashville  news 
bureau,  recently  Joined  the  OWI. 

Leo  Murphy,  formerly  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  correspondent  for  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  is  with 
the  publicity  department  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp., 
Bufl^o. 

Edward  Collins,  formerly  with 
Boston,  Worcester  and  Albany 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Jamss  Wbight  BaowN 

Prttidtnt _ 

dtn*r€U  Publicatton  0§um-. 
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papers,  has  Joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. )  Daily 
Netos. 

Milton  Berliner,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  and  music  critic  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
has  resigned  to  Join  the  staff  of 
the  OWI  to  be  trained  for  over¬ 
seas  assignment. 

Raleigh  G.  Hoover,  former 
news  editor  for  WXYZ,  Detroit, 
and  at  one  time  a  U.P.  desk- 
nrttm,  has  Joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Detroit  News  as  a 
reporter  and  rewrite  man. 

Fred  Lowenstein,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  Joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Chronicle  in  that  city. 

Lyforo  Moore  and  Frank 
Hedge,  Detroit  Free  Press  re¬ 
porters,  have  left  for  New  York 
for  indoctrination  as  OWI  news¬ 
men  overseas. 

George  Martin  has  resigned 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  iTmes  to  join  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  staff. 

Al  Laney  will  serve  as  acting 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Stanley  Woodward  who 
leaves  for  England  shortly  to 
cover  sports  figures  at  war. 

Bert  Collier,  former  staffer 
for  the  AP  in  the  Miami,  Fla., 
bureau,  is  now  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Liouisville,  Ky., 
community  chest.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  AP  bureau  at 
Miami  by  Mrs.  Julia  Davidson, 
wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera. 

William  D.  Schilling,  former 
public  relations  director  for 
Washington  and  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege,  has  been  appointed  public 
relations  director  of  the  Detroit 
Lions. 

Edward  N.  Doan,  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed 
press  secretary  to  (governor 
Goodland  of  Wisconsin.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Robert  L.  Thompson,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  ttie  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise,  is  commentator  on  a 
weekly  North  C^arolina  news 
program  over  WSJS. 

Thornton  Boulter,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun,  is  fa^er  of  a  boy, 
his  second  child,  bom  June  13. 

Richard  N.  Cowell,  veteran 
Washington  newspaperman  and 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  Corp.  and  will  be 
assigned  to  the  Washington  office. 

Charles  F.  Daniel,  managing 
editor  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C. ) 
Post,  has  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  membership  in  the  firm 
of  the  Standard  Hardware  Co., 
of  Gastonia,  N.  C.  Margaret 
Leonard,  a  member  of  the  Post 
news  staff,  has  returned  to 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  her  home 
town,  as  a  member  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WBIG.  Eva  Blackmbr  has 
joined  the  Post’s  news  depart¬ 
ment. 


LER,  who  becomes  general  as- 
sig^ent  writer. 

John  C.  Miller  has  been  added 
to  the  Richmond,  Va.,  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Piess. 

Joe  McCormick,  Jr.,  night  edi¬ 
tor  for  AP  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
former  Cedar  Rapids  and  Clin¬ 
ton,  la.,  nevfspapemwn,  became 
the  father  of  a  daughter,  June 
14.  His  wife,  the  former  Loyceen 
Crowley,  was  for  nine  years  a 
proofreader  on  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette. 

Teenus  Cheney  has  become  a 
daily  columnist  with  the  Salis¬ 
bury  (N.  C.)  Post,  taking  over 
“Post  Scripts,”  on  the  editorial 
page,  which  was  started  seven 
years  ago  by  John  W.  Harden, 
who  has  resigned  from  the  Post 
to  become  news  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 
Mr.  Cheney  is  space  buyer  for 
the  J.  Carson  Brantley  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  at  Salisbury,  and 
this  is  his  first  venture  into  the 
column  field. 

A.  C.  Bakdi,  city  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
was  included  in  a  large  group  of 
midwestera  men  who  spent  three 
days  at  CZamp  McCoy,  Wis.,  re¬ 
cently,  witnessing  Army  training 
maneuvers. 

Thorval  Tunheim,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  part  owner  of  the  San 
Fernando  (C^al.)  Valley  Times, 
has  Joined  the  staff  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Journal  as  Civic 
Center  reporter. 

Edward  N.  Main,  a  copy  reader 
on  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star,  has  been  elected  to 
^e  board  of  directors  of  Sunny 
View,  the  Eastern  New  York 
Orthopedic  Hospital-School,  Inc. 
On  the  board  he  Joins  his  father, 
Walter  H.  Main,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Union-Star  for  the  past 
quarter-century,  and  succeeds 
him  as  secretary  of  the  board. 
Both  father  and  son  have  been 
named  to  the  hospital-school’s 
executive  committee. 

Ronald  McIntyre  Joins  the  St. 
Paul  ( Minn. )  Dispatch  this  week 
as  sports  editor.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  Ken  Murphy,  for  15 


IS  YOUR  ETIQUETTE 

AS  MODERN  AS 


THIS  YEAR'S  BRIDE  ? 


Give  your  readers  a  modem 
streamlined  manners  feature. 
Fundamental  good  manners 
don’t  change.  But  common 
sense  dictates  that  absolute 
etiquette  rules  should  be 
scrapped! 

THE  CORRECT  THINGS 

by  Elinor  Ames  offers  you 
a  modem  etiquette  feature 
with  specially  posed  illustra- 


years  roorts  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (ind.)  Palladium-Item  and 
since  May  20  a  member  ci  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  nt^g 
starts  this  week  as  golf  wrttw 
for  both  the  Dispatch  and  Ficss. 

John  Temple  Graves,  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Neim, 
was  speaker  at  commencement 
ceremonies  of  Indiana  State 
Teachers’  College,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  on  June  18. 

David  E.  Bollinger,  Jr.,  left 
his  post  as  city  editor  of  the 
Painesville  ( O. )  Telegraph  June 
20  to  Join  the  Overseas  Branch 
of  ttie  OWI. 


With  The  Colors 


HARRY  NASH,  managing  editor 
of  the  Waynesboro  ( Va. )  Nevos- 
Virginian,  has  been  appointed  a 
lieutenant  (J.g.)  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve.  He  reported  for 
active  duty  at  the  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  School  at  Hollywood,  Fla., 
recently.  , 

Capt.  William  L.  Beeman, 
Marine  Corps  flier  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Record,  is  home 
with  a  record  of  two  Jap  Zero 
planes  shot  down  and  three  and 
a  half  probables. 

Daniel  J.  Herr,  aide  to  Maj. 
Gen.  E.  F.  Harding,  Commanding 
General  of  Panama  Mobile  Force, 
recently  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  A  veteran  of 
the  1942  New  Guinea  campaign 
launched  from  Australia  and  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Silver  Star  and 
Purple  Heart,  he  was  with  the 
New  York  Daily  News  up  to  the 
time  of  his  entrance  into  the 
Army. 

Charles  Downie,  reporter  and 
acting  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle’s  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  This  World,  has  Joined  the 
Army,  and  Emmett  Britton,  Jr., 
former  reporter,  has  joined  the 
Marines. 

Quinton  Grutith,  once  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
assistant  city  editor,  is  now  in 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


tions,  practical  and  correct 
rules  of  etiquette  and  good 
social  usage.  Written  by  an 
accepted  authority  whose 
youthful  viewfKjint  is  based 
on  background,  knowledge 
and  good  common  sense. 


Claude  P.  Kimball,  former 
Los  Angeles  (CaL)  Examiner  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  dty  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San 
Journal.  He  succeeds 
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.  LOCKHEED’S  new 
JSTOP\  ^^“Constellation,” 

designed  for  TWA, 
~  has  flashed  its  way 

y — ^  across  the  United 

States  in  history-making  time — 6 
hours  and  58  minutes — from  Los 
Angeles  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
setting  the  fastest  transport  flight 
record  ever  made. 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  what 
can  be  expected  in  the  exciting 
days  to  come — providing  your 
State  and  the  rest  of  them  don’t 
set  up  barriers  to  prevent  it ! 

Ridiculous?  Perhaps  it  is.  But 
isn’t  it  equally  ridiculous  to  ham¬ 
string  the  transportation  system 
which  is  already  serving  you — 
motor  transport? 

And  that  has  been  done! 


The  Trucks  and  Trailers  which 
haul  the  clothes  you  wear  and  the 
food  you  eat — nearly  everything 
you  use,  in  fact — are  prevented, 
by  State  Law,  from  serving  you  to 
the  maximum  of  their  ability. 

Did  you  realize,  for  example, 
that  in  the  48  States  there  are: 

•  At  least  nine  different  State 
limits  governing  the  length  of  a 
truck-and-trailer? 

•  At  least  seven  different  limits 
controlling  axle  weights? 

•  At  least  thirteen  different  gross- 
weight  allowances? 

And  no  matter  how  liberal  your 


*STATIS  OVER  WHICH  ''CONSTELLATION”  PLEW  SHOWING 
HOW  LAWS  OP  MOST  RESTRICTIVE  LIMIT  HIGHWAY  HAUL 


Kansas  and  Illinois  laws  control  length 
ovor  tho  entiro  rout*. 


Toxas  low  controls  weight  ovor  ontiro  roulo. 


State  may  be,  the  man  hauling 
goods  for  you  must  conform  with 
the  limits  of  the  most  restrictive 
State  on  his  route.* 

It’s  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be 
to  have  different  laws  in  each  State 
governing  the  Constellation’s  flight 
— forcing  TWA  to  sacriflce  what 
engineering  genius  has  developed 
for  the  public  because  some  one 
State  demanded  smaller,  lighter, 
slower  air  transports 

And,  ridiculous  as  this  soimds — 
remember  that  it  is  a  parallel  situ* 
ation  to  the  one  under  which 
Trucks  and  Trailers  now  operate. 

Since  it  means  dollars  out  of 
your  pxxrket — for  the  public  pasrs 
the  cost  of  reduced  efficiency  in 
transportation — wouldn’t  you  like 
to  know  how  your  own  State 
stands  on  this  subject? 


Send  a  postcard 
for  our  free  book¬ 
let,  ’’Are  the 
United  States 
United?”  It  will 
gjive  you  the  story. 


FRUEHAUr  TRAILER  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32 


World's  Largost  Buildors  of  Truck-Trailors 


Sorvico  In  Principal  Citios 
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the  service  stationed  at  Fort 
^avenworth.  Kan.  Capt.  Roy 
SnwART,  former  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oklahoman, 
is  now  at  Wilmington.  Cal.,  as 
head  of  public  relations  at  the 
Port  of  Embarkation. 

Pre.  Ogden  R.  Reid,  son  of  the 
president  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  received 
the  silver  wings  of  an  AjW 
paratrooper  last  week  from  his 
^ther  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
nra^ute  School.  Fort  Henning. 
Ga.  Mrs.  R^  vice-president  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  a  trip  to  EngUnd. 
where  she  observed  invasion 
prepi^ations.  Before  he  entered 
the  Army,  young  Reid  was  a 
student  at  Yale.  Before  that  he 
had  prepped  at  Deerfield  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Massachusetts,  where  he 
^ited  the  school  newspaper.  A 
student  of  photography,  he 
worked  for  five  summers  as  a 
Herald  Tribune  photographer. 

Capt.  William  G.  Buhnett. 
former  news  editor  of  the  Char- 
tottetoion  (P.  E.  I.)  Guordten, 
has  been  wounded  in  action 
overseas.  He  is  the  son  of  J.  R 
Burnett,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Guardian. 

Donovan  A.  Bess,  former  San 
Fnncttco  Chronicle  reporter  and 
editOT  of  that  paper’s  Yanks  on 
^Home  Front  page,  which  ran 
during  the  earW  days  of  the  war, 
is  now  a  staff  sergeant  in  the 
Army,  stationed  in  Italy. 

I^mmond  K.  Holt,  a  member 
5!S*****o®“3^  ot  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy 
and  reports  June  28  at  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla.  ' 

Capt.  Braopord  Cox.  former 
publisher  of  the  Kiel  ( Wis. )  Tri- 
Countg  Record,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  major  in  the  U.S.  Army 
md  trmisferred  to  Patterson 
Field.  O. 

Lt.  Meredith  H.  Powell, 
USNR,  formerly  advei^sing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newport  News  ( Va  ) 
Daily  Press,  and  veteran  of  more 


than  a  year's  duty  afioat  as  an 
armed  guard  officer,  has  returned 
to  sea  duty  after  several  months 
as  a  staff  instructor  at  a  South¬ 
ern  base. 

Arthur  P.  Reed,  Jr.,  formerly 
a  copy  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
made  a  corporal  and  transferred 
from  Ft.  Niagara  to  Ft.  Dix. 

Richard  S.  Meyer,  former  act¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Prescott  ( Ariz. ) 
Courier,  has  been  appointed  an 
ensign. 

Charles  Nicholson,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  News- 
day,  is  now  a  seaman  2/C  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  the  Pacific  though 
he  is  not  yet  18. 

Sgt.  Gilbert  C.  Sweeney,  for¬ 
merly  staff  artist  and  cartoonist 
for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  is  on  a  “rotation  trip” 
home  after  war  service  which 
included  working  during  04  air 
raids  in  a  seven-month  period. 

Ed  Meyer,  secretary-manager 
of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  t^n  sworn  into  the 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant  (j.g. )  and 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  July 
31  at  Hollywood  Beach,  Fla. 

Pvt.  Harry  Reasoner,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  Times  reporter  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  service,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  Young 
Republican  National  Federation’s 
first  voter  essay  contest. 

Ray  Heady,  a  copyreader  on 
the  telegraph  desk  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the 
Navy  and  reports  July  1  at 
PlatLiburgh,  N.  Y. 

Marine  Maj.  Heirome  L.  Opie, 
Jr.,  on  leave  from  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  Leader,  who  has  been 
serving  as  an  executive  officer, 
has  been  appointed  a  plans  and 
training  officer  for  the  Fifth 
Regiment  of  the  First  Division. 

ScT.  Nathan  W.  Garfin,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Courant,  is  with  the 
Transportation  Corps,  assigned 
to  the  Office  of  Technical  In¬ 
formation,  New  York  Port  of 
Embarkation. 

Truman  D.  West,  former  mar¬ 
ket  man  for  the  Phoenix  bureau 


of  AP,  now  stationed  with  the 
Americal  Division  on  Bougain¬ 
ville,  was  promoted  to  first 
sergeant. 

Lt.  Joseph  J.  Malec,  former 
Texas  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  Eleventh  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion  public  relations  officer,  re¬ 
placing  Lt,  Emmett  L.  Keough, 
who  will  attend  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  Lt.  Keough. 
who  became  the  Eleventh’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  representative  about 
a  year  ago,  was  formerly  n^ht 
city  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman.  Lt.  Malec  studied 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  upon  his  graduation 
joined  his  father,  Walter  Malec, 
at  Hallettsville,  to  participate  in 
the  operation  of  a  state  chain  of 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers,  also  representing  large 
Texas  dailies  in  the  Hallettsville 
area. 

Capt.  Kent  Sagendorph,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  old  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Tribune  and  writer  on  aviation 
subjects,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps. 

Wing  Com.  Roger  Irwin,  chief 
director  of  public  relations, 
RCAF,  recently  returned  to  Ca¬ 
nada  ^ter  more  than  two  years 
overseas.  Formerly  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  Wing  Commander 
Irwin  will  be  stationed  at 
Ottawa. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Edwin  R.  Baley,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Green  Bay  ( Wis. ) 
Press-Gazette  until  he  received 
a  Naval  Reserve  commission  as 
ensign  in  1942,  has  written  a 
series  of  five  articles  covering 
experiences  of  a  voyage  from 
North  Africa  to  Naples,  during 
which  he  was  a  Navy  gun  crew 
commander  aboard  a  merchant 
ship.  The  Press-Gazette  will 
publish  the  series.  Following  his 
recent  leave  which  he  spent  in 
Appleton,  Wis.,  Lt.  Baley  left 
for  Miami,  Fla.,  for  training  in 
the  Navy’s  subchaser  school. 

Ernie  Hood,  reporter,  Boise 
(Ida.)  Statesman,  is  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Center,  Farra- 
gut,  Ida.  He  is  a  former  city 


editor  of  the  Idaho  Falls  (Ida.) 
Post-Register  and  rewrite  man 
for  UJ*.  bureaus  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  San  Francisco. 

Frank  B.  Patterson,  chief  of 
the  ’Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  bureau  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  until 
he  was  inducted  this  spring,  has 
completed  recruit  training  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  ’Training  Center, 
Farragut,  Idaho. 

Wedding  Bells 

ANN  MARIE  CAHILL  was  nar- 

ried  June  17  to  ’Thomas  Jusm 
Moran,  of  the  New  York  Timet 
staff,  in  the  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

T.  Shannon  Perkins,  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Early  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  were  married  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  May  17. 

Miss  Catherine  Robinson,  for¬ 
merly  society  editor.  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram,  recently  resigned 
and  was  married  to  Thomas  J. 
Holland,  Jr.,  medically  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  Miss  Cristiz 
Wicker,  formerly  assistant  to 
Miss  Robinson,  now  has  charge 
of  the  society  department. 

Jo  Ann  Reeves  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  was  recently 
married  to  George  Cornell,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Oklahoman.  They 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
around  Mexico,  and  Jo  Ann  has 
shifted  to  the  Oklahoman  staff. 

Ann  C.  Ryan,  staff  member  of 
the  Cleveland  U.P.  bureau,  has 
resigned  to  become  the  bride  of 
John  M.  Drain,  Cleveland  law¬ 
yer. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Morton  Frank,  a 
former  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
was  married  to  Agnes  Dodds,  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Cpl.  Arthur  Jasnowski,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  press  room  of  the 
Detroit  Times  before  he  entered 
the  Army  three  years  ago,  re¬ 
turned  to  Detroit  recently  wear¬ 
ing  a  Purple  Heart  ribbon  and 
decorations  from  three  major 
battle  fronts  to  marry  Miss 
Josephine  Walerych. 


^yifjarket - Served 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  fluctuations  of  the  "Sales  Menu”  in  this  stabilized  Eastern  i 

Union  County  New  Jersey  market.  Speaking  of  "Sizzling  platters,”  there's  lasting  ( 

advertising  nourishment  in  a  300-plant  section  where  the  types  of  things  manu-  .  ) 

factured  enjoy  permanent  demand.  (Operation,  for  example,  of  the  Standard  !  ( 

Oil  plant,  t^gan  with  construction,  Oa.  1907,  opened  Jan.  2,  1909.  Present  em-  1 1 

ployment  about  6,000  skilled  workers.)  |(  ^ 

"Piping-Hot”  Payrolls  are  not  here  today  .  .  .  gone  tomorrow.  Employees  lire  a 

in  the  area  .  .  .  will  always  do  so.  A  fine  Consumer  Market  is  worth  cultivating 
NOW,  for  after-War  buying-fidelity.  The  Journal’s  coverage  of  the  market  spells 
the  Ol^Y  adequate  answer. 
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"It  i«n't  dim  . . . 

^  It  isn’t  foggy  anymore. 

"After  two  years  of  war,  this  is  how  I  see 
I  it . .  .  this  is  how  it  looks  to  me  horn  the 

]  gunner’s  seat  of  an  SBO  . . . 

<  "I’ve  seen  men  and  planes  and  squadrons  of 

I  planes  darken  the  sky  and  shake  the  earth 

with  the  thunder  of  their  motors  and  their 
I  bombs  . . . 

I  “I’ve  seen  battleships  and  fleets  of  battle- 
i  ships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  carriers  whipping 

h'  the  sea  in  a  welter  of  white  water,  drowning 
i  all  sound  with  the  roar  of  their  guns . . . 

"I’ve  heard  the  endless  surf  beet  of  attacks 
i  that  roll  in  and  smash  at  a  beachhead  again 
and  again  and  then  overrun  islands  and 
shoals  of  islands  with  tidal  waves  of  landing 
craft,  tanks  and  trucks  and  men . . . 

'•  Fve  seen  the  power  of  America  at  w(xr! 

"And  I  can  see  what  this  same  power  . . . 
tin  power  of  free  and  individual  men 
tork^  together  .  .  .  the  power  to  pro* 
hee  Umitlees  numbers  of  things  .  .  .  can  \ 


mean  to  me  ...  to  my  folks  ...  to  my 
America  . . .  after  Victory! 

“I  see  a  new  America,  an  America  where 
there  will  always  be  work  to  do  . . .  where 
there  will  always  be  a  greater  future  to 
look  forward  to . . .  where  there  will  always 
be  unlimited  opportunity  for  me  and  every 
man  to  dream,  to  build,  to  grow  .  .  . 

{dong  with  our  country. 

‘’That’s  what  I  see  . . .  A 

'Ihat’s  what  I  believe  must  be  . . .  flr 

That’s  what  Victory  means  to  me!’’ 


Today,  we’re  building  2,000  h.p.  Pratt  & 
Whitney  supercharged  aircraft  engines  for 
the  Navy’s  Vought  Corsair  and  Grumman 
Hellcat  fighters  .  .  .  Hamilton  Standard 
propellers  for  United  Nations  bombers  .  .  . 
readying  production  lines  for  Sikorsky  heli¬ 
copters  for  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

And  when  the  last  war  prod¬ 
uct  rolls  off  Nash-Kelvinator’s 
production  lines  .  .  .  every 
^  new  skill,  new  method,  tdl 
our  new  knowledge,  will  be 
U  applied  to  the  building  of  au* 

V  tomobilee,  refirigerators  and 
■  electrical  appliances.  They  will 

V  be  better  automobiles,  bettor 
!  refirigerators,  better  electrical 

appliances  than  have  ever  been 
built  before. 


After  Victory  we  must  convert  the  full 
force  of  America’s  vast  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  . . .  now  doubled  by  the  demands 
of  war ...  to  production  for  peace.  For  in 
this  way  Victory  can  be  made  real  for 
those  who  are  fighting  for  it...in  this  way 
America  can  continue  to  grow.. .in  this 
way  the  hopes  of  all  of  us  can  be  realized . 

'The  progress  of  Nash-Kelvinator  before 
and  during  the  war  will  not  stop  when  i 
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GMA  Speaker 
Urges  Labels 
Be  Descriptive 

A  positive  approach  to  the 
subject  of  labeling  canned  foods, 
by  whidi  the  industry  would  put 
ite  emphasis  solely  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  adequate  descriptive 
labels  in  the  consumer  interest, 
was  advocated  by  Happer  Payne, 
director  of  labeling,  National 
Canners  Association,  when  be 
spoke  recently  to  the  mid-year 
conference  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  in 
New  York. 

He  urged  that  canners  make 
themselves  known  as  advocates 
of  such  a  program,  stating  that 
the  begliming  of  sound  public 
relations  for  an  individual  com¬ 
pany  or  for  an  industry  is  frank¬ 
ness  about  its  products  with  its 
customers. 

Consumer  the  Judge 

“No  industry  can  exist,  let 
alone  prosper,”  Mr.  fto^e  as¬ 
serted,  “unless  its  consumer  cus¬ 
tomers  are  satisfied.  A  satis¬ 
fied  customer  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  person  whose  pur¬ 
chase  proves  to  be,  when  the 
package  is  opened,  what  he  or 
she  thought  it  would  be.” 

He  also  declared  that  the  de¬ 
scriptive  label,  which  he  urged, 
is  far  better  than  the  grade  label 
*nd  is  the  type  of  label  which 
the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council  recmnmends  for  every 
product  except  canned  foods,  for 
vdiich  it  reconunends  grade  la¬ 
beling. 


At  the  same  meeting  results  of 
a  GMA  survey  showing  that 
over  90%  of  the  food  manufac¬ 
turers  questioned  feel  they  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  value  for  money 
spent  in  cooperative  newspaper 
advertising  were  released. 

Typical  of  comments  made  by 
those  who  answered  affirmative¬ 
ly  was  that  of  one  producer  who 
said,  “%'c  f<^I  that  cooperative 
advertising  paid  lor  thi'ough  re¬ 
tail  grocers  who  use  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  very  valuable  as  it 
‘ties  in’  with  our  local  aewspA- 
per  campaign. 

“In  other  words,  we  are  firm 
believers  in  ‘repetition  makes 
reputati(HL’  When  placing  our 
advertising  campaign  with  a 
newqiaper,  wherever  possible 
we  endeavor  to  have  the  news¬ 
paper  secure  for  us  each  month 
without  cost  to  us  tie-in  advertis¬ 
ing  from  local  retailers  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  20%  of 
the  I'nage  we  plac^  with  them 
that  month.  In  this  maimer  we 
have  been  very  successful  in 
obtaining  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

a 

Linage  Correction 

In  the  Media  Records  news¬ 
paper  supplement  linage  figure 
report  for  May  (E&P,  June  17, 
p.  72)  a  mistake  was  made  in 
the  listing  of  figures  for  Parade. 

For  May,  IMS,  the  correct  fig¬ 
ure  is  7,131  not  16,374  lines  and 
for  the  first  five  months  of  that 
year  the  figure  is  31,069  not  39,r 
869  linee. 

This  gives  Parade  a  gain 
of  224.9%  for  May  and  a  gain  of 
247.9%  for  the  firat  five  months 
of  1944. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  30 

Millard  "Tommy”  Thompson 
has  joined  the  creative  staff  of 
Howard  D.  Steere,  Detroit  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  function  on 
copy  and  contact,  concentrating 
on  industrial  advertising. 

Frcd  Schmidt,  formerly  in 
government  service  as  an  anal¬ 
yst  and  planning  supervisor,  has 
joined  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc. 
Mr.  Schmidt  will  be  a  member 
of  the  plans  and  research  de¬ 
partment. 

Tom  Hickey,  long  associated 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
World  Telegram,  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  director  of  trade 
contact  for  This  Week  magazine, 
has  joined  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  New  York  office. 

Beatrice  Nabry  has  joined 
Moser  &  Cotins  Advertising 
Agency  in  the  copy  department, 
as  head  of  creative  work  on 
women’s  accounts.  She  was 
formerly  director  of  copy  for 
Redfield-Johnstone  Advertising 
Agency. 

Len  Bastrup  has  joined  the 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
as  consultant  to  the  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

William  J.  Heggen,  formerly 
with  Ethyl  Corp.,  has  joined 
Compton  Advertising  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity. 

Edward  H.  Peplow,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  Channing  L.  Bete  Co., 
Greenfield.  Mass.,  advertising 
and  public  relations  counselor. 

Ensign  James  F.  Devine, 


USNR,  formerly  vice-presidMt 
and  western  manager  of  J.  i 
Devine  &  Associates.  Inc.,  is  ^ 
a  Supply  and  Finance  Officer  it 
a  South  Pacific  naval  base.  Car 
Charles  R.  Devine,  previoudv 
with  the  company’s  New  York 
sales  staff,  has  been  transferted 
to  the  European  theater,  and 
Joseph  E.  Devine,  also  of  the 
New  York  sales  staff,  has  been 
commissioned  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  and 
is  an  instructor  at  the  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak.,  Army  Air  Baie. 

Frank  Oxarart  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  new  Lm 
Angeles  office  of  Garfield  ( 
Guild,  San  Francisco  agency. 

Laurence  A.  Whitehead  and 
Lester  Harrison  have  organized 
the  Whitehead-Harrison  Co.  to 
conduct  general  advertising  and  " 
sales  promotion.  Mr.  l^te-  I 
head  recently  resigned  from 
Meyer-Both  Co.  after  22  yean 
in  a  sales  and  executive  capac¬ 
ity. 

D.  E.  Robinson,  director  ol 
research  of  Pedlar,  Ryan  k 
Lusk,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  that  organiatiaa. 

■ 

Heads  Oklahomans 

’The  State  Press  Association  of 
Oklahoma,  at  a  brief  session 
recently,  elected  the  following 
officers:  President.  Wheeler 

Mayo  of  the  Salislaw  Tima; 
vice-president,  W.  K.  Leather- 
rock  of  the  Perry  Journal. 
’IVeasurer  Fred  Tarman  of  the 
Norman  Transcript  and  Secre¬ 
tary-manager  Vernon  T.  San¬ 
ford.  of  Oklahoma  City,  were 
re-elected. 


THE  invasion  IS  ON 

BACK  THE  ATTACK -  NOW 

BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS -  NOW 

"FOR  FUTURE  SAFETY" 


•  •  • 


And  thnn  for  your  futuro  press  needs 

Discuss  your  requirements  with  us 


NOW 


Our  reseach  and  engineering '  departments  (except  for  war  effort 
requirements)  have  been  steadily  working  on  new  and  advanced  designs 
of  unsurpassed  improved  efRciency. 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


New  York  City  18 
500  Fiftk  Ave. 


Bottle  Creek,  Michigan 


Chicago,  iii. 

77  W.  Washington  St. 
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'Swifter  than  a  race  horse  it  flew  over  the  icy  streets!’ 


Many  a  mustache  cup  was  put  ^own 
with  a  clatter.  Many  a  housewife 
on  this  wintry  Sunday  morning  in  1900 
began  to  dream  of  a  new  family  carriage 
—vnthout  a  horse! 

There  on  the  front  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  the  thrilling  story.  Henry  Ford 
had  given  a  reporter  a  ride  in  the  first 
Detroit-built  automobile — an  experimen¬ 
tal  model.  It  had  been  an  inspiring  ex¬ 
perience. 

A  speed  of  26  miles  an  hour  had  been 
attained.  The  reporter  nearly  leapt  ovei> 
board  in  fright,  but  had  kept  his  perch 
over  the  3-gallon  gas  tank. 

He  was  now  able  to  record  ecstatically 
that  the  “big  machine  rode  with  dream¬ 


like  smoothness”  despite  the  ruts  . . .  that 
it  “stopped  within  six  feet"  and  was  off 
again  “like  a  frightened  ghost”. 

Mr.  Ford  had  proved  himself  “an  ex¬ 
pert  in  cutting  circles  and  other  fancy 
figures”.  He  turned  sharp  curves  “with 
the  grace  and  ease  of  a  wild  bird".  Even 
a  milk  wagon  and  a  loaded  dray  had  been 
encountered  without  mishap! 

From  these  early  days,  the  name  Ford 
has  never  ceased  to  be  news. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  basic  Ford  princi¬ 
ple  '.build  a  sturdy,  simple  ear  priced  within 
the  reach  of  the  greatest  number. 

When  production  was  stepped  on  the 
1942  models,  more  than  30,000,000  Ford- 
built  cars  and  trucks  had  taken  to  the 


road.  Millions  of  them  are  still  serving 
America’s  vital  needs.  Much  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  news  of  Ford  is  “restricted”,  for  it  has 
to  do  with  the  mass  production  of  giant 
aircraft  and  other  tools  of  victory. 

But  there  will  come  a  day  when  Ford 
news  will  again  feature  civilian  models. 
You  may  be  sure  they  will  reflect  all  the 
ingenuity  and  precision  engineering  which 
are  traditional  with  Ford.  They  will  bene¬ 
fit,  too,  by  the  newer  knowledge  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  fabrication  methods. 

Yes,  the  Ford  cars  of  the  futtue  may 
even  challenge  tbe  descriptive  powers  of 
that  forgotten  reporter  who,  at  the  turn 
of  tbe  century,  rolled  along  tbe  streets  of 
Detroit  “swifter  than  a  race  horse”. 


Advertising  Doubles 
Prescription  Business 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


in  a  snuU!  locality  within  com-  we  obtained,  plus  a  long  state- 
muting  distance  of  New  York,  "lent  made  by  the  drug  store 
While  he  was  cleaning  up  the  owner,  has  caused  us  to  revise 
store,  he  discovered  a  proprie-  our  ideas  about  prescription  ad- 
tary  medicine  that  the  former  vertising  in  a  daily  newspaper, 
owner  had  sold  in  fair  quanti-  By  that  we  mean  this.  For 
ties.  over  five  years  we  have  advo- 

The  new  owner  called  on  sev-  cated  sending  prescription  ads 
eral  agencies  and  finally  se-  to  all  doctors  In  a  town  for  their 
lected  one.  Test  campaigns  were  approval.  We  still  believe  this 
started  in  nearby  cities.  Not  to  be  a  smart  merchandising 
much  happened,  but  gradually  *<lea,  but  our  friend  told  us  that 
the  p^uct  started  to  move.  he  has  broken  down  the  idea 
Five  years  ago  the  drug  store  that  the  patient  must  always 
ownw  decided  to  enlarge  his  have  his  prescriptions  filled  by 
prescription  depai^ent.  Radio  the  druggist  recommended  by 
was  tried  but  nothing  happened,  the  physician. 

So,  as  he  stated  to  my  friend.  This,  to  us.  is  big  advertising 
“Just  on  a  hunch,  I  decided  to  news.  Why?  Because,  in  most 
run  an  ad  every  week  in  our  towns  and  cities,  the  average 


week  in  and  WTek  out  in  any  Huntress’  long  service  to  the 
newspaper.  newspapers  and  the  community. 

This  campaign  should  be  sold  Later  heads  of  departm'ents  of 
to  some  druggist  in  your  mar-  the  company,  at  a  dinner  ar- 
ket  today.  It’s  a  real  public  ranged  by  Frank  G.  Himtress, 
relations  campaign  that  will  pay  Jr.,  general  manager,  presented 
at  the  prescription  department  a  gold  watch  to  the  president- 
and  all  departments  in  the  av-  publisher,  who  responded  briri^. 
erage  drug  store.  M.  M.  Harris,  editor,  was  toaat- 

One  more  note :  On  the  basis  of  master  and  made  the  presenta- 
our  shopping  survey  of  his  place,  tion.  Other  speakers  included 
our  drug  store  friend  has  de-  T.  D.  Anderson,  a  director,  and 
cided  to  rebuild  his  cosmetic  de-  Leroy  Denman,  counsel, 
partment  before  we  plan  his  Previously  the  T.N.P.A.  meet- 
cosmetic  campaign.  'The  first  ing  in  San  Antonio,  had  pre- 
thing  he  plans  to  do  is  to  re-  sented  a  plaque  to  Mr.  Huntress 
place  odds  and  ends  with  stand-  in  recognition  of  his  60  years 
dred  years;  but  our  friend  tells  national  brands. _ with  the  Express  Publishing  Co. 


PANAGRA 


ht  its  cixtMnth  year  of  service,  this 
vital  air  network,  with  associated  car¬ 
riers,  continues  its  important  work  of 
mokhtg  good  neighbors  close  neighbors. 

PMN  AMfMCAN-ORACf  AiHWAYS 

CHSrSUK  tUittMNC,  NfW  yORK 


HEADLIGHT  BEAMS  AGAINST  THE  NIGHT 

trace  the  course  of  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  of  trucks,  speeding  urgent  war¬ 
time  cargoes  across  the  nation  . . .  clip¬ 
ping  vital  hours  and  days  .  .  .  even  at 
war-speed  • . .  from  delivery  time.  Trucks 
provide  straight-line  point-to-point 
freight  service  that  no  other  transporta¬ 
tion  system  can  offer. 


TRUCKS  CARRY  THE  ^*VITAL  FIFTH”  OF  ALL 
U.  S.  FREIGHT  AND  CUT  DELIVERY  TIME  IN  HALF 


Ever  wonder  about  those  thicks 
you  see  on  the  highway?  Ever 
wonder  why  America  is  so  dependent 
on  them?  llie  reason  is  this— 

Trucks  carry  one- fifth  of  ^  U.  ^ 
land-home  freig^. 

Moreover,  it’s  the  vital  fifth  .  .  .  the 
fifth  that’s  got  to  reach  its  destination 
in  a  hurry. 

Airplane  propellers  for  bombers  tak¬ 
ing  off  for  Europe  tomorrow. 

Depth  bombs  for  corvettes  hankering 
for  a  date  with  a  wolf-pack  in  mid- 
,  ocean. 

Piston  rings  for  tank  motors  now  ap¬ 
proaching  the  assembly  line. 


Food  from  the  nation’s  farms,  grana¬ 
ries  and  cattle  ranges. 

4,500,000  trucks  are  doing  this  job— 
doing  it  day  and  night  in  spite  of 
every  kind  of  handicap. 

They  could  do  it  better  if  conflicting 
state  and  local  laws  governing  truck 
lengths  and  weights  were  repealed 
.  .  .  and  if  federal  restrictions  on 
manpower,  new  equipment  and  parts 
were  eased. 

Let’s  never  forget  that  in  war— and  in 
peace— this  is  a  motorize^  nation . . . 


that  practically  everything  we  eat . . . 
wear  and  use  . .  .  comes  all  or  part  of 
the  way  by  truck. 

Because  of  trucks,  America  can  de¬ 
liver  the  goods  with  speed  and  im¬ 
pact  no  other  nation  on  earth  can 
match!  So  give  our  trucks  the  free¬ 
dom  they  need  to  keep  on  rolling. 


Write  today  for  new,  free  booklet  — 
"trucks  Go  To  War.”  In  it,  vivid  action 
pictures  .  .  .  detailed  descriptions  .  .  .  teU 
the  colorful  story  of  American  men  and 
trucks  on  our  Fighting  Fronts. 


AmerkanTrucking  INDUSTRY 

S7  AMUKAN  TtUCnNO  AMOCIATK>*W,  WASIMNOTON.  O.  C 


tDITOR  A  PU  BLISHER  for  24.  m4 


WLB  Protecthre 
Qause  Added  in 
Time-Giiild  Pact 

Washington,  June  19 — Affirm¬ 
ing  a  previous  order  directing 
Time,  Inc.,  to  abide  by  a  main¬ 
tenance-of-membership  require¬ 
ment  in  its  contract  with  500 
employees  of  the  publishing  Orm 
covered  by  an  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  agreement,  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  has 
written  this  additional  clause: 

“No  union  member  shall  be 
expelled  from  or  pmalized  by 
the  union  because  of  his  convic¬ 
tions  or  because  of  anything  he 
wrote  or  failed  to  write  for  pub¬ 
lication.” 

Described  by  WLB  as  a  “pro¬ 
tective  clause,”  the  new  sec^on 
was  deoned  necessary  be<»uae 
of  the  Board’s  recognition  “that 
unique  considerations  affect  edi¬ 
torial  and  r^irartorial  employ¬ 
ees.” 

Mamtenanee  in  Petce 

The  maintenance-of-member¬ 
ship  principle  is  the  guild’s 
“union  secmity”  provision.  It 
was  adopted  by  WLB  following 
lengthy  hearings  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot  ComfMmy  case, 
March  5.  Time,  Inc.,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  publiriiers  intervened 
at  diat  time  but  the  bosjrd,  with 
industry  members  dissenting, 
held  that  to  make  the  provision 
mandatory  upon  publishers 
would  not  violate  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  principle  was  opposed  by 
Time,  Inc.,  in  a  subsequent  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Second  Regional 
War  Labor  Board  but  Itoe  pro¬ 
test  was  unavailing  and  appeal 
was  taken  to  Washington. 

Since,  then,  a  minority  of  the 
Smith  Committee  probing  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  recommended 
to  Congress  that  WLB  be  di¬ 
rected  to  retreat  from  its  de¬ 
clared  policy,  and  Rep.  Clare 
Hoffman  of  Midrigan,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  which  would 
debar  mandatory  maintenance- 
of-membership  orders. 

a 

Joiimcd-Americcm  to 
Split-nm  Help  Wonted 

Limited  newsprint  supply, 
which  has  forced  the  New  York 
Journal- American  to  refuse 
many  “Help  Wanted”  classified 
advertisements  in  recent  months, 
has  prompted  that  paper  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  split-run  plan  in  order 
to  handle  more  of  them. 

Begiiming  this  we<^  the  news¬ 
paper  is  publishing  each  ad  in 
alternate  copies  of  both  Sunday 
and  week-day  editions,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  each  help  wanted  advertiser 
half  of  the  circulation  or  432,768 
on  Sundays  and  282,901  on  wedc- 
di^. 

The  first  issue  under  the  new 
program  carried  3,200  ads  as 
compared  with  1,900  on  the  same 
day  the  week  previous,  and  in 
the  first  3,000  o^ers  only  11  ads 
were  lost  as  a  result  of  the  ^lit- 
nm. 

The  saving  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  newqirint  is  being  passed 
on  to  the  advertiser  in  the  form 
of  the  following  reduced  rates. 
For  one  insertion  daily  the  rate 
has  been  changed  from  90  cents 
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a  line  to  70  and  for  three  or 
more  consecutive  insertions  from 
W  to  65  cents. 

Sunday  rate  for  one  insertion 
is  now  75  cmts  a  line  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  (dd  $1  rate  and 
for  three  or  more,  70  cents  as 
compared  with  95. 

No  other  classification  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  affected  by  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  with  one  exception 
ffiere  will  be  no  other  changes 
in  present  rules.  It  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  however,  because  of  in¬ 
creased  mechanical  problems,  to 
eliminate  make-overs  between  a 
day’s  editions,  the  paper  in¬ 
formed  advertisers. 

B 

Receives  NEA 
Top  Award  for 
Second  Time 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  22 — 
’The  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  opening  its  59th  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  to¬ 
day,  presented 
to  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  publisher 
of  the  Ander¬ 
son  (S.  C.)  In¬ 
dependent  and 
Daily  Mail,  the 
University  of 
Missouri  S^ool 
of  Journalism 
Award  for  hav¬ 
ing  performed 
the  greatest 
newspaper  com¬ 
munity  service 
in  the  United  Stat^  during 
1943. 

The  association,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  more  than  4,000  weekly 
and  small  daily  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  has  within  the  last 
three  years  twice  bestowed  this 
honor  upon  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Anderson,  the  imiversity’s  sil¬ 
ver  plaque  having  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  1941  at  the  Jackkin- 
ville,  Fla.,  convention  for  hav¬ 
ing  lead  the  nation  in  community 
service  for  1940. 

The  awards  committee  this 
years  was  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Nebraska,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan  Press  asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  Independent  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Hall  in  1924,  and  the 
Daily  Mail  was  acquired  in  a 
merger  six  years  later.  In  1935 
he  built  Radio  Station  WAIM. 
Ihese  were  the  first  newspsgiers 
in  the  South  to  be  selected  for  a 
readership  study  by  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  and  in  1941  the 
blue  ribbon  for  having  written 
and  published  the  best  institu¬ 
tional  advertisement  In  the 
United  States  was  awarded  the 
Anderson  newspapers  by  Editok 
&  Publisher,  newspapers’  trade 
journal. 

Sharing  honors  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  program  with  Governor 
Walter  S.  Goodland,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  odier  leaders,  was  Mrs. 
Willie  Snow  Ethridge,  author  of 
several  books  and  v^e  of  Mark 
EthricUc,  publisher  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

B 

Fresh  Air  Comp 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  will  hold  its  eighth  an¬ 
nual  Fresh  Air  Camp  for  500 
needy  boys  on  the  Catawba 
River,  be^nning  June  26. 


Wilton  HaU 


U.  S.  MARINIS  ON  BOUOAINVIUE  mm  potoi  trMt  for  fotoebooo 

lelephoiie  Lines  on  Bougainville 

This  is  a  war  of  communications.  The  farther 
our  forces  advance,  the  more  wires,  telephones  y 
and  switchboards  they  need.  And  war  stopped 
the  making  of  telephones  for  civilian  use. 


We  regret  that  many  here  at  home  cannot  now 
get  telephone  sei*vice  and  may  not  be  able  to  get 
it  for  .some  time. 


If  you  are  one  of  those  who  are  waiting,  we’d  i 
like  you  to  know  that  we  will  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  minimize  your  delay. 


UELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


■  DITOR  ft  PURLI SHIR  far  Job*  24.  1*44 
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The  American  Tropics  now 
furnish  the  Western  World 
with  its  essential  rope  supply! 


tropics.  Enough  is  being  harvested  now  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  fighting  and  merchant  ships.  And  the  supply  is 
increasing  every  month. 

Never  again  need  our  hemisphere  depend  on  the  Far 
East  for  “sea-going”  rope.  This  is  now  a  tried  and 
tested  member  of  the  ever-growing  society  of  strategic 
crops  in  the  Western  World. 


WHEN  the  enemy  invaded  the  Philippines— source 
of  93%  of  the  manila  rope  so  vital  to  our  Navy 
and  Merchant  Marine— the  situation  looked  black,  ex- 
cept  for  one  thing  .  .  .  2,000  acres  of  abaca  seedlings 
(manila  hemp)  were  growing  down  in  Panama,  on  an 
experimental  farm  of  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

As  far  back  as  1925  the  development  of  strains  of 
abaca  suitable  for  the  American  tropics  had  been 
started  in  Middle  America  at  the  request  of  foresighted 
men  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  meet  the  stringent  and  ever-increasing  demands 
for  rope  in  the  war  emergency,  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  expanded  the  abaca  plantings  at  top  speed.  In  this 
strictly  non-profit  undertaking  the  Company  has  been 
given  full  cooperation  by  the  four  Middle  American 
governments  involved.  Today  nearly  30,000  acres  of 
this  strategic  crop  are  flourishing  in  the  American 


When  the  United  Fruit  Company's  Great  White  Fleet  is  no 
longer  needed  for  war  service  around  the  world — and  the 
ships  return  to  their  Caribbean  abaca  will  find  a 

place  in  their  capacious  holds.  Together  with  other  stra¬ 
tegic  crops  developed  in  Middle  America  during  the  war 
— rubber,  quinine,  rotenone,  essential  oils — abaca  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  peacetime  trade  between  the 
Americas. 


^e’d 
;  in 


Back  the 
attack . . . 
buy  more 
WAR  BONDS 


Great  White  Reet 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
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Philo.  Papers 
Meet  Demand 
For  War  News 

Philadelphia,  June  20 — Hard 
hit  by  the  combination  of  pub¬ 
lic  demands  for  war  news  and 
the  necessary  rationing  of  paper 
due  to  the  newsprint  situation, 
the  newspapers  here  are  mak¬ 
ing  valiant  efforts  to  cope  with 
the  situation. 

Saturday  editions  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  the  axe  in  an  effort 
to  spread  more  newsprint  over 
other  week  days.  The  Evening 
Bulletin  has  told  its  readers 
through  its  columns  that  until 
further  notice  the  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  supplement.  Thit  Week, 
would  not  be  included  with  the 
S-star  and  4-star  final  editions. 

Advertising  Cut 

Topped  by  a  full  front-page 
streamer  headed  "Paper  -  Ra¬ 
tioned  War  Edition,"  the  tabloid 
Daily  Newt  has  announced  that 
hereafter  its  Saturday  editions 
will  be  restricted  in  rize.  From 
the  issue  of  June  10  six  pages 
of  advertising  were  omitted,  the 
weekend  issue  being  limited  to 
12  pages. 

For  some  time  the  morning 
Inquirer  and  Record  have  had 
condensed  Saturday  issues. 

A  conspicuous  example  of 
how  newspapers  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  satiate  the  public  demand 
for  news  in  the  face  of  difficul¬ 
ties  is  afforded  by  the  case  of 
the  Bulletin.  At  considerable 
expense  they  installed  Western 
Union  teletypes  in  all  central 
cky  theaters  operated  by  War¬ 
ner  Brothers,  nine  in  all.  the 
tickers  supplying  information  to 
be  announced  through  “talkie” 
machines,  and  also  for  bulletins 
posted  in  the  theater  lobbies. 

■ 

Bingay  Calls  Whitman 
''Smart  Alec"  Reporter 

Detroit,  June  19 — A.  pre-inva¬ 
sion  story  by  Howard  Whitman, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  on  his 
vain  attempts  to  crash  the  gates 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  brought 
scathing  criticism  from  Malcolm 
W.  Bingay,  editorial  director  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  one  of 
his  recent  “Good  Morning” 
columns. 

Going  into  a  discussion  of 
journalistic  ethics,  Bingay  titled 
his  piece  “Smart  Alec  Journal¬ 
ism,”  and  said  that  he  saw 
nothing  funny  in  the  story. 

“The  story  is  far  more  reveal¬ 
ing  of  an  all  too  prevalent  type 
of  American  reporter  than  it  is 
of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  English  people,"  Bingay 
said. 

Whitman,  in  his  story,  told 
how  he  had  gone  up  to  the 
guard  at  the  palace  gates  and 
said:  “I  am  an  American  citi¬ 
zen.  As  one  ally  to  another.  I’d 
like  to  see  the  King." 

Bingay,  in  his  criticism,  said: 
“He  then  proceeds  to  t^  as 
though  his  boorish  insolence  was 
high  comedy,  how  the  guards 
dioked  with  amazement  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him— or  tried  to — 
that  Buckinham  Palace  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  residence  and  that  he  could 
only  be  received  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

SO 


“We  have  no  right  to  talk 
about  the  freedom  of  the  press 
until  we  train  reporters  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  responsibilities  of 
the  press.  Truly  great  reporters 
are  gentlemen  always  and  un¬ 
derstand  their  responsibilities 
not  only  to  their  profession,  but 
to  their  country.  .  .  . 

“No,  I  do  not  think  Reporter 
Whitman  was  funny.  I  think  he 
revealed  the  worst  blight  from 
which  American  journalism  suf¬ 
fers.  And  his  own  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  guards 
handled  him  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  innate  decency  of  the 
British.  .  .  . 

“When  we  have  learned  that 
lesson  in  the  United  States  and 
have  quit  thinking  that  any  one 
class — such  as  newspapermen — 
have  privileges  above  another 
class,  then  we  will  begin  to 
know  how  to  live.” 


Discusses  Excess 
Profits  Tax 

continued  from  page  11 


Records  and  Standard  Rate  and 
Data.  And  there  are  others. 

What  to  do  with  the  pertinent 
information,  once  it  has  been 
compiled,  is  a  question  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  individual  oases,  and 
not  as  a  broad  generalization,  by 
an  able  tax  accountant  or  tax 
attorney  or  by  a  group  of  such 
men,  for  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  problem  of  obtaining  re¬ 
lief  under  section  722  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  complicated,  even  though 
we  have  treated  the  sitoject  here 
in  comparatively  simple  and 
non-technical  language.  One 
good  general  rule  will  fit  all 
cases,  however,  and  that  is  that 
the  pertinent  information  should 
be  concisely  and  clearly  stated 
in  the  application  for  relief  to  be 
filed  on  Form  991.  This  simply 
means  that  each  case  should  be 
well  prepared  in  advance  and 
clearly  stated  at  the  outset. 

Some  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Treasury  Department  towards 
applications  for  relief  under  sec¬ 
tion  722.  That  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  not  eager  to 
grant  relief  in  any  case  will 
startle  no  publisher,  but  some 
may  not  realize  how  difficult  the 
problem  of  administering  the  re¬ 
lief  provisions  of  section  722 
actually  is.  Many  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  law  must  be  made, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
Bureau  will  leave  much  inter¬ 
pretative  work  to  the  Tax  Court. 

It  is  further  to  be  expected 
that  the  Bureau  will  set  up  a 
number  of  test  cases  in  order  to 
get  judicial  interpretation  of 
certain  questions,  and  in  this 
procedure  it  is  likely  that  many 
technicalities  will  be  raised 
against  taxpayers  that  will  delay 
the  final  settlement  of  many 
cases  to  an  unpredictable  ex¬ 
tent 

Many  of  these  cases  will  be 
before  the  courts  for  many  years, 
but  this  probability  should  not 
deter  nor  discourage  taxpayers 
with  meritorious  cases.  It  is 
reasonitole  to  expect  that  the 
administrative  problem  will 
change  after  a  number  of  court 
decisions  have  been  rendered, 
and  that  settlements  will  become 
easier  in  a  few  more  years. 
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For  Every  Business 


As  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet  wartime 
demands,  rates  have  been  reduced.  Shippers  nationwide  are 
now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  .\IR  express 
charges.  And  air  express  schedules  are  based  on  "hours”, 
not  days  and  weeks — with  3-mile-a-minute  service  direct 
to  hundreds  of  U.  S.  cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 
> 

WRITE  TODAY  for  "Vision  Unlimited”  —  an  informative 
booklet  that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive. 
Dept.  PR -7,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  or  ask  for  it  at  any  local  office. 
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This  tdpertisement  appeared  in  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  co  untry  on  the  day  iollowing  the  prst  news  release  of  the  Boeing  B-29. 


Look  to  the  Sky e  America — 

The  new  Boeing  B-29  is  in  Action  ! 


Today  is  s  day  to  ba  frond  of!  Ona  of  iba  most  tmfor- 
loot  bapftmngs  of  tba  war  has  just  boom  aunonaemi  — 
the  Snparfortrtss  bos  tnStrad  tba  fight.  Babmd  the 
qnaatity  production  of  tbit  mighty  akpUma  lirS  tba 
mittlary  vision  of  tba  Army  Air  Porcat  ganarai  staff,  and 
tba  most  advanced  ideas  and  skills  gained  by  Boeing  in 
ten  years  of  budding  heavy  bombardment  airplanes. 

Of  personal  frida  to  thousands  of  man  and  woman  at 
Wright  Aeronautical  it  their  part  in  building  the  en- 
ginet  for  tbit  great  new  aerial  weapon. 


Today,  America’s  newest  and  mightiest  air¬ 
plane  is  dying  —  not  in  test  flights,  but  in 
wave  on  wave  of  giant  B-29  Superfortresses 
going  into  combat 

Placing  all  previous  four-engine  bombers  in 
the  “light  heavyweight  class,”  according  to 
highest  military  authority,  the  Superfortress 


now  doubles  the  range  of  our  heavy  bomber 
striking  power,  carrying  far  greater  bomb 
loads  faster  than  ever  before. 

For  the  B-29  is  powered  with  four  18-cyl¬ 
inder  Wright  Cyclone  engines,  giving  it 
nearly  twice  the  horsepower  of  our  heaviest 
bombers  in  action  up  to  now. 


iMi  b  Am  MihM  pottAlt  miflit  Nttrf  by  •  Ae  new  SuperfortrcM  loomt 

ol  the  Bodof  B>29  Soperfortroi  om  ci  the  Urge  om  che  former  bcaryweigbt.  This 


bii  ship's  foot  Wri^  Qrckme  cmAcs  of 
2,200  horstpoesir  CMh,  ia  iht  fiasf  ms^  of 


tlcship  of  die  uT  is  tnnored  bcedly  with 
multiplc-fuo  power  turrets,  sod  caa  dy  et 
eery  hifb  aMradcs. 


Tkmm  $mpt9  Cydwis,  prodooed  by  c 
most  highly  skilled  piodoctsoa  «eei 
world,  tfc  roUiag  oil  the  swrmbf 
Wrigite  Aeroomdcal  in  pace  with  i 
prodoeboo  of  ]^29’s. 


Tk  tremendous  importance  of  such  long- 
range  striking  power  to  the  men  of  our  Air 
Forces — to  America’s  victory  in  the  bitterest 
war  of  all  time  —  and  to  the  future  peace 
and  trade  of  the  world  —  make  today  a  day 
to  be  proud 

Loot  to  the  Sky,  America! 

CURTISS 
WRIGHT 

DMthms 

CUKTISS-WKIGIIT  AlflPLANl  DIVISION 
OC  oT  die  WaiGIITAiaONAUTlCAlCOBPOBATION 
■M  in  the  cvaTiss-waiCHT  raonuaa  division 
r  lias  us 

be  ell-oiit  *  Puj  War  Bends  Tedej  *  ( 
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PROMOnON 

Newspaper  Promotion 
By  Radio  Increases 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

USE  OF  RADIO  publications  is 

increasing  and  with  the  pros¬ 
pective  advent  of  FM  making 
more  stations  available,  may  be 
expected  to  grow  even  more. 
It’s  as  natural  for  a  newspaper 
to  promote  itself  on  ttie  air  as 
for  a  radio  chain  to  use  printed 
advertising  space  about  its  pro¬ 
grams.  It’s  one  way  that  news¬ 
papers  have  of  reaching  non¬ 
readers,  non-users  of  classified 
and  of  influencing  general  pub¬ 
lic  good  will. 

In  the  past  few  months  we 
have  had  numbers  of  inquiries 
from  newspapers  who  were  Just 
getting  into  promotion  on  the 
air  and  want^  to  know  what 
to  do.  So  here  are  some  specific 
suggestions  and  experiences: 

Spot  Anaouncemants 

The  newspaper  is  a  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  on  the  air,  imable  to 
produce  variety  shows  of  Jack 
Benny  caliber,  so  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  turn  to  spot  an- 
nounconents.  If  you  do  this, 
may  we  suggest: 

(1)  Be  specific.  If  you  talk 
about  women’s  features,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  tell  about  something  in 
your  paper  today  or  tomorrow. 
If  you  mention  news  coverage, 
talk  about  particular  items. 
That’s  news  in  itself.  Don’t 
plead  :  “Fr  Hvns  sake  read  the 
Blatzville  Bugle — it’s  a  good  pa¬ 
per.”  Anyone  can  do  that  with 
anything  from  soap  to  incinera¬ 
tors,  and  many  do.  You’ve  got 
something  extra  to  interest 
people. 

(2)  Be  local.  If  talking  about 
classified,  tell  what  success  Mrs. 
John  Smith  down  on  Grand 
Avenue  had  yesterday  in  selling 
two  rugs.  People  are  interest^ 
and  believe  it. 

Another  suggestion  concerns 
news  programs. 

Here  is  one  type  of  local  pro¬ 
gram  which  competes  fairly 
wll  with  bigger  network  offer¬ 
ings  and  is  also  related  to  the 
newspaper  business.  Many 
newspaper  men  are  still  unwill¬ 
ing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
radio  news,  but  is  seems  that  it’s 
here  to  stay  anyway,  so  if  you 
can’t  lick  ’em  you  might  as  well 
Join  ’em. 

No  one  has  ever  demonstrated 
to  us  that  radio  news  hurts  the 
growth  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions— but  a  superior  reputation 
for  news  enterprise  ( unde¬ 
served)  on  the  part  of  radio 
does  injure  the  general  reputa¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,  as  Frank 
Tripp  so  well  pointed  out  re¬ 
cently.  Since  reputation  is 
worth  cash  why  not  preserve  it 
by  presenting  radio  news  from 
the  newspaper?  It’s  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  ^ve  away  your  whole 
product,  and  promotion  of  ex¬ 
clusive  features  such  as  maps, 
pictures  and  toatures  is  valu¬ 
able. 

If  you  do  go  into  radio  news 
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broadcasting,  however,  make 
sure  that  your  efforts  are  GOOD. 
The  copy  boy  can’t  Just  tear  the 
wire  stories  off  the  printer  and 
rush  over  to  mouth  them  into 
the  mike  without  injury  to  your 
reputation.  Get  a  go<^  writer 
and  a  good  announcer.  Pro¬ 
mote  those  things  which  you 
have  and  no  one  else  can  offer. 

As  for  the  longer  programs, 
one  of  the  first  thoughts  that 
will  pop  into  yoiur  mind  will  be 
a  newsroom  round  table  like 
that  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle.  It  CAN  be  a  good  program, 
but  do  it  well  and  plan  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Your  quips  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  those  of  Bob  Hope! 

Quiz  programs  on  the  air  are 
a  natural,  but  the  same  caution 
applies  there. 

If  you’re  willing  to  spend  the 
money  and  effort  for  real  pro¬ 
duction.  a  decent  amateur  hour 
variety  show  with  juvenile  in¬ 
terest  can  be  made  out  of  news¬ 
boy  talent.  People  are  always 
interested  in  youngsters.  ’The 
Det  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  did  a  good  Job  along  these 
lines  some  years  ago. 

Reading  the  ftmnies  for 
yoimgsters  is  always  good — but 
be  sure  your  paper  has  had  time 
to  get  to  the  home  before  you 
put  them  on.  Nothing  upsets  a 
household  worse  than  for  the 
funnies  to  be  on  and  the  paper 
not  yet  at  the  door.  We  know 
through  experience.  ( If  some 
local  concern  wants  to  sponsor 
the  fimnies  reading,  that’s  all 
right,  too — the  newspaper  gets 
the  benefit  just  the  same.) 

You  can  do  worse  than  to  play 
records  and  provide  the  time  of 
day  in  the  early  morning  with 
.BRIEF  commercials  inter- 
spersed. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  list  but  if  it  served  as  a 
starter,  we  are  glad  to  be  of 
help. 

Buffalo  Idea 

STANLEY  ZABLONSKI  of 

Everybody’s  Daily,  Polish 
language  newspaper  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  miniature  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  newspaper  which  has 
real  merit  as  a  promotion  idea. 
Measuring  8 Vi  x  11  inches,  it  is 
an  exact  reproduction  except 
for  promotional  boxes  set  at  an 
angle  across  every  page  and  an 
insert  promotion  sheet  telling 
of  the  war  bond  sales  by  this 
group.  We’re  a  sucker  for  mini¬ 
atures  anyway,  and  a  foreign 
language  miniature  has  the 
added  attraction  of  novelty  plus 
acquainting  us  with  a  paper 
we'd  probably  never  otherwise 
see.  It’s  a  swell  idea  to  make 
Everybody’s  Daily  a  reality  in¬ 
stead  of  a  name  in  the  minds  of 
some  ad  men. 

Brevity  from  Worcester 

IN  OUR  last  column  we  noted 

that  there  was  a  place  for 


statistical  promotion  offerings 
intentionally  designated  for  the 
file.  From  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram-Gazette  comes 
a  good  example  of  ingenuity  in 
the  form  of  an  8-page,  plastic 
bound  booklet  so  arranged,  by 
having  succeeding  pages  slightly 
wider,  as  to  be  indexed  at  a 
glance.  Pages  are  in  varying 
colors,  illustrated  with  pictures, 
and  as  a  final  convenience  a 
stiffening  sheet  of  cardboard  is 
used  as  the  back.  This  is  about 
the  best  of  its  sort  we’ve  seen 
and  not  expensive  either. 

Cleveland  News  on  Toes 

WE  ARE  indebted  to  J.  C.  Erney 

of  the  Cleveland  News  for 
photographic  evidence  of  their 
alertness  on  D-day.  One  thou¬ 
sand  previously  prepared  11  x 
42  display  cars  were  posted  at 
once  in  street  cars:  fifty  similar 
billboards,  and  a  huge  map  32 
feet  square  and  changed  daily  to 
show  battle  progress  was  used. 
Alertness  such  as  this  aids  the 
News — and  doesn’t  do  the  gen¬ 
eral  reputation  of  newspapers 
any.  harm  either. 

Trade  Paper  Orchid 

WE  HESITATE  to  talk  about 

the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  this 
column  so  much  because  it  may 
seem  monotonous,  but  their  re¬ 
cent  trade  press  ad  showing 
what  Milwaukeeans  need  in  the 
way  of  radio,  washing  machine 
and  furnace  repairs  in  their 
homes,  is  a  gem —  especially  the 
cartoons.  It’s  a  perfect  exam¬ 
ple  of  statistics  done  nicely! 

m 

Monterey  Herald  Has 
B-Doy — ^Invasion  Issue 

Simultaneously  with  its  initial 
story  on  invasion,  the  Monterey 
( Cal. )  Peninsula  Herald  released 
its  special  War  Bond  edition  in 
preparation  for  the  community’s 
“B-Day-June  12.”  Red  ink  used 
for  its  banner  headline  was  re¬ 
peated  in  several  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements. 

One  particularly  timely  ad  re¬ 
produced  the  invasion  emblem 
worn  by  members  of  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  invasion  staff.  Also  un¬ 
usual  was  a  series  of  four  ads, 
each  carrying  the  line,  “Will 
you  be  ready?”  in  black  and 
adding  with  each  successive  ad 
one  red  letter  to  spell  “B-DAY” 
completely  in  the  fourth  and 
final  ad. 


SCOTT 

“Extra-Hi-Speed” 
COLOR  PRESSES 

Unit  Style  or 
Superimposed 

Fasieat  Color  Pronma 
in  the  World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Coast  Ad  Bureau 
Re-elects  P.  L  tackson 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Division.  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  ANPA.  at 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
group  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 

Also  returned  to  office  were 
Ingraham  Read,  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  ( Cal. )  Post-Enquirer. 
first  vice-president;  Lester  G. 
Bradley,  president  of  the  Saa 
Diego  ( Cal. )  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun,  second  vice-president;  Roy 
A.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  J.  L.  Cauthorn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Francisco  News. 
treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  also 
remains  the  same:  J.  D.  Funk 
general  manager,  Santa  Monica 
(Cal.)  Outlook;  Hugh  Walls, 
business  manager,  Sacramento 
( Cal. )  Bee,  Mr.  Brown;  Qark  F. 
Waite,  president.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers: 
and  M.  J.  Frey,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Portland  Oregonian. 

Featuring  the  meeting  was  a 
talk  by  Harold  R.  Deal,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Tide  Water  As¬ 
sociated  Oil  Co.,  on  “Preparing 
for  Postwar  Advertising.”  Also 
appearing  on  the  program  was 
Allen  B.  Sikes,  eastern  manager 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
and  Louis  J.  Rubin,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Representatives 
Association  of  San  Francisco. 
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BRIGGS  REPORTS 

on  One  B  i  1 1  i  o  n  Do  1 1  a  rs 
in  War  Orders 

~^and  how  the  money  is  being  spent 


Daring  peacetime,  Briggs  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  is  the  Nation’s  ^ 

largest  independent  automobile  53.0^  plo, 

bo^  manufacturer.  In  the  war  sala 

Briggs  is  devoting  its  peacetime  ^ 

skill  to  making  bodies  and  parts  U.a/o  «>' 

for  medium  tanks  and  aircraft;  also,  mm  to 

bomber  turrets,  droppable  gas  tanks  0^1/0  con 

and  non-ferrous  castings.  ^ 

Briggs  war  orders  total  approxi-  .  qq/  to  a 

mately  $1,000,000,000.  This  money  l•*/0  divi 

has  been  spent  or  is  being  spent  as  q 

indicated  in  the  box  shown  here-  ".g/O  for 

with.  Percentages  are  based  on  dis-  «  ao/ 

tribution  of  Briggs  1943  sales  dollar.  I.g/D  «w 

In  1943  Briggs  did  twice  as  large  a  1 

dollar  volume  of  business  as  it  did  *  ' 

in  an  average  peacetime  year.  In  trrf 

1SP43  Brim  delivered  double  the  ^Jtfyo  left 

number  m  tank  hulls  delivered  in 
1942.  In  the  same  year  Briggs  de- 
livered  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
more  than  22,500,000  pounds  of  airplane  sections,  as 
compared  with  7,000,000  the  year  before.  This  includ^ 
almost  twice  as  many  bomber  fire-power  turrets  as  in 
the  previous  year.  Total  shipments  to  date  of  airplane 
sections  by  Briggs  exceed  43,000,000  pounds. 

Earnings  by  Briggs  hourly  paid  employees  in  1943  aver¬ 
aged  $3,159.00.  On  December  31,  W3  there  were  39,312 
people  on  the  Briggs  payroll,  of  which  21,737  were  men 
and  17,575  women,  lliis  is  48%  greater  than  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1942  when  Briggs  payroll  was  26,401  ptople. 
In  the  first  five  months  of  1944,  shipments  of  airframe 


3  6%  to  about  40,000  em- 
ployees  for  wages  and 
salaries. 

0.2%  for  executive  salaries. 

|4  1^^  to  some  2,000  sub- 
contractors  for  mate¬ 
rials,  supplies  and 
assemblies, 
to  stockholders  for 
•  * /O  dividends. 

9.2%  fiw 

1.2%  for  depredation. 

for  reconversion  ex- 
*w/0  penses  and  other  costs 
arising  from  the  war. 

0.6%  left  in  the  business. 


sections,  by  Briggs,  were  at  consid- 
Annnn  erably  greater  monthly  rates  than 

r  during  any  other  months  since  the 

For  wages  and  Production  of  tank  hulls 

was  almost  equal  to  the  1943  rate, 
utive  salaries.  Deliveries  of  auxiliary  gas  tanks,  for 

,  2,000  sub-  months  of  this  year, 

irs  for  mate-  were  7  times  the  total  for  1943,  and 

applies  and  shipments  of  aircraft  fire-power  tur- 

’*'  rets  were  at  a  rate  almost  twice  that 

tolders  for  of  last  year. 

Unless  very  extraordinary  develop- 
I.  ments  take  place,  Briggs  1944  war 

business  should  be  equal  to,  or  ex- 
redatioo.  ceed,  its  record  1943  year. 

mversion  ex-  During  the  war,  Briggs  has  shown 

ad  otlmr  costs  that  experience  in  manufacturing 

From  the  war.  good  automobile  bodies,  plumbing 

the  business.  ware  and  non-ferrous  castings  has 

enabled  it  to  turn  out  good  "bodies 
for  bombers,  fighters,  tanks”  and 
other  war  requirements.  Briggs  is 
glaul  that  it  has  been  able  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  Nation’s  war  effort  All  of  its  facilities  and  energies 
will  continue  to  be  available  to  the  Armed  Forces  until 
Victory  has  been  won. 

However,  when  Victory  does  come;  Briggs  is  prepared 
to  go  about  the  job  of  reconversion  with  the  same 
dispatch  and  intensity  that  it  applied  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  war,  and,  if  it  is  allowed  to  do  so,  can  go 
back  into  at  least  some  peacetime  production  quickly. 


W.  O.  Bkiggs 
Chairman  of  tba  Board 


BRIGGS 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

DETROIT 


W.  P.  Brown 
President 
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Weber  Elected 
Head  of  Pacific 
Ad  Association 

Election  of  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  an  assurance  that  it 
is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  to  ration  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  a  discussion  of 
problems  encountered  in  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  war  effort  were 
among  the  highlights  of  the  41st 
annual  conference  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Advertising  Association  at 
Fresno,  Cal.,  June  12-14. 

Named  as  president  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Maurice  Heaton,  was 
George  Weber,  MacWilkins. 
Cole  &  Weber,  advertising 
agency,  Seattle.  Charles  A. 
Storke,  assistant  publisher, 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Newa- 
Presa,  was  elected  senior  vice- 
president;  and  Vernon  (Churchill, 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

In  a  talk  given  on  the  opening 
day,  Donald  G.  Shook,  a  for¬ 
estry  products  division  official 
of  the  War  Production  Board, 
said  advertisers  were  bringing 
terrific  pressure  to  bear  against 
publishers  to  induce  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  more  advertising.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  he  said,  were  hopeful  for  a 
WPB  ruling  which  would  set  up 
a  percentage  of  advertising 
sch^ule.  He  said  this  will  not 
be  done,  since  such  a  move 
would,  in  effect,  be  a  damper 
on  freedom  of  speech.  He  said 
the  WPB  feels  the  problem  is 
one  to  be  solved  by  each  in¬ 
dividual  publisher. 

Increase  volume  of  post¬ 
war  goods  and  services  through 
a  “less  bitter”  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  advocated  by  Fred¬ 
rick  R.  Gamble,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  who  told  the 
conference  that  purchases  are 
sometimes  retard^  by  one  ad¬ 
vertiser  suggesting  certain 
faults  in  the  products  of  his 
competitor. 

He  asserted  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  character  serves  as  a 
retarding  influence  for  the  whole 
field  and  "for  our  whole  econ¬ 
omy.”  The  emphasis  in  an  ad. 
he  said,  should  be  on  selling  the 
advantages  of  the  entire  group 
of  products,  or  of  the  industry 
of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  not 
on  seeking  to  get  a  larger  share 
of  declining  total  volume  by 
putting  the  faults  of  directly 
competing  products. 

The  reaction  of  service  men 
to  advertising  was  told  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Knox  Manning  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  Major  Manning,  a 
former  radio  news  analyst,  de¬ 
plored  the  tendency  of  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  exploit  the  suffering 
of  soldiers,  and  the  use  of  ob¬ 
viously  professional  models  pos¬ 
ing  as  service  men  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertised  products.  He  also 
scored  the  use  of  pictures  and 
copy  which  unnecessarily  in¬ 
duce  homesickness. 

Tbe  part  that  advertising  must 
play  in  the  post-war  period  was 
stTMsed  by  (Charles  W.  Collier, 
managing  director  of  the  PAA, 
who  reviewed  the  growth  of 
war  industry  in  the  West  and 
the  conversion  of  industry  in 


other  parts  of  the  nation  to  a 
war  production  basis.  In  the 
problem  of  shifting  back  to 
peacetime  production,  advertis¬ 
ing  will  have  to  play  a  tre¬ 
mendous  part.  Collier  said. 

Representatives  from  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  agencies  and 
newspapers  throughout  the  11 
Western  States  were  present  at 
the  conference,  as  were  officials 
from  Washington,  D.  J.,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  authorities  from  New 
York  City  and  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  More  than  300  dele¬ 
gates  were  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting. 

■ 

Urges  Small 
Dailies  to  Sell 
Space  Together 

That  non-metropolitan  dailies 
should  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  advertising  as  a  unit, 
was  one  of  the  many  sales  ideas 
put  forth  at  the  one-day  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Northern  Division,  held 
at  the  Palace  hotel  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  June  17. 

The  suggestion  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  combine  was  made  by  Emil 
Brisacher,  Brisacher  and  Van 
Norden  Advertising  Agency,  in 
a  talk  entitled  “Take  It  From 
Here.”  In  advocating  such  a 
setup,  Mr.  Brisacher  pointed  to 
the  networks,  which  he  said  sold 
territory  as  a  whole  rather  than 
only  a  small  area  of  it.  as  an 
individual  paper  must  do  in  act¬ 
ing  on  its  own. 

He  emphasized  that  papers 
acting  as  a  unit  would  be  in  a 
position  to  offer  the  advertiser 
complete  coverage  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  —  an  arrangement  that 
would  bring  results  not  achieved 
in  the  picking  out  of  a  paper 
here  and  there,  as  is  usually 
done  by  the  advertiser. 

A  possibility  that  the  smaller 
dailies  may  soon  be  included  in 
an  extensive  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California,  was  seen 
in  a  test  survey  now  being  made 
by  this  firm,  which  is  running 
a  series  of  ads  in  12  picked  non¬ 
metropolitan  papers.  If  suffi¬ 
cient  reader  interest  can  be 
gained  to  offset  the  greater  mil¬ 
line  rate  in  the  smaller  dailies, 
a  greater  number  of  papers  in 
the  non-metropolitan  areas  will 
be  used  for  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  said  Ed  Waite,  manager 
of  the  company’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  department,  who  addressed 
the  conference  on  the  topic  of 
“Institutional  Advertising.” 

Talks  were  also  given  by  Rex- 
ford  Ruggles,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  San  Rafael  Ind^endent, 
and  by  David  E.  Sazille,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  marketing,  Stanford 
University. 

Following  the  addresses  round 
table  discussions  were  held, 
with  Wallace  Kirkes,  San  Mateo 
Timea,  presiding  at  a  session  on 
“War  Effort  Advertising”;  Mr. 
Ruggles,  on  “Presentation  of 
Home  Town  Newspapers”;  and 
Ralph  Frankis,  Berkeley  Gaz¬ 
ette,  on  “Space  Rationing  and 
Rates.” 

Some  53  newspapers  were 
represented  at  the  CNAMA  con¬ 
ference. 


Cites  Need  for 
International 
Press  Freedom 

Addressing  a  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Press  Association 
in  New  York,  June  21,  in  honor 
of  Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  publisher 
of  the  Melbourne  (Australia) 
Herald,  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  oi  State,  urged 
an  international  free  press  and 
freedom  of  communications  in 
the  post-war  world  to  eliminate 
hatreds  and  fears. 

Sir  Keith  who  recently  ar¬ 
rived  here  from  London  is  re¬ 
turning  to  Australia  after  a  nine- 
month  trip  which  has  taken  him 
around  the  globe.  He  stated  that 
the  position  of  Australia  has  be¬ 
come  impossible  in  a  future 
world  without  the  closest  stra¬ 
tegic  and  material  union  be¬ 
tween  Britain,  Australia  and 
America.  * 

Freedom  of  Information 

Mr.  Berle  stated  that  “freedom 
of  information  is  a  major  ne¬ 
cessity  if  world  organization  is 
to  succeed.  With  it  there  is  pos¬ 
sibility  of  understanding  be¬ 
tween  people.  Without  it  the  way 
is  always  open  to  build  up  mis¬ 
understanding,  suspicion,  fear 
and.  finally  hatred. 

“Often  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  ends  the  suspicion,”  he 
went  on.  “A  square  look  at  the 
situation  allays  fear;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  cases,  few  people 
hate  where  they  are  fully  in¬ 
formed. 


views  between  nations  is  th* 
first  line  of  defense  of  any  coub- 
try  against  hostile  propaganda. 
Without  it,  public  opinion  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  led  lib 
sheep  by  alien  propaganda  ma¬ 
chines.  Our  enemies  know  thii- 
and  paid  tribute  to  the  strengui 
and  influence  of  foreign  corre 
spondence  by  the  efforts  thn 
made  to  control  and  corrupt  h. 

“They  appreciated  that  an 
earnest  and  able  reporter  is  a 
powerful  figure,  and  the  history 
of  propaganda  in  this  war  it 
filled  with  efforts  by  enemy  ser 
vices  to  secure  a  foothold  in  our 
countries  by  way  of  foreign 
news.  Happily,  the  record  shows 
that  very  few  men  in  this  great 
profession  were  victims  of  these 
attempts.” 

■ 

Texas  Price  Rise 

street  sale  price  of  both  the 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  evening  news¬ 
papers — the  Newa  and  Light- 
has  been  raised  to  5  cents  a  copy. 
The  Sunday  Light  recently  in-  | 
creased  its  out-of-town  price  I 
from  10  to  15  cents,  and  the  Sun-  I 
day  edition  of  the  morning  Ex-  I 
press  has  been  raised  from  5  to  I 
10  cents  for  out-of-town  readen.  * 
Local  prices  for  the  latter  papers  'j. 
remain  at  10  cents  and  5  cents,  1 
respectively. 

■ 

150th  Birthday 

The  Lancaater  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal,  published  by  J.  . 
H.  Steinman,  observed  the  ISOth 
anniversary  of  its  foimding  June  , 


“Propaganda  which  is  misrep¬ 
resentation  and  plain  lies,  of 
course,  may  start  imder  a  system 
of  free  information;  but  they  are 
not  apt  to  last  very  long.  Where 
there  is  free  access  to  the  news, 
and  freedom  to  transmit  it,  the 
truth  does  eventually  emerge. 

“In  many  cases  the  public 
wants  to  know  the  facts^  and 
keeps  on  wanting  to  know  the 
facts;  and  for  that  reason  it  ulti¬ 
mately  does  get  the  facts.  Over 
the  long  pull  it  generally  reaches 
Judgments  that  are  sound  and 
just. 

“But  this  cannot  be  done  if 
there  is  not  the  widest  access  to 
the  news,  and  the  widest  facility 
for  assuring  that  the  news  can 
be  transmitted. 

“At  present  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  and  the  exchange  of 


RELY  ON 
CERTIFIEDS 


CERTIflED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

9  Roclielehet  Plaza  OepI  P  he*  Yarn  20  N  y 


MARKET  IN  THE  CAROLINAS 


National  adyertiaerg  are  imtneMed 
by  the  important  fact  that  Oreene 
boro,  N.  C.  (ABC  City  and  BeUU 
Zones)  ranks  a  sisniflcant  2Dd  la 
the  two-state  estimate,  in 


RETAIL  SALES 
DRUG  SALES 
FOOD  SALES 
AUTOMOTIVE  SALES 
POPULATION 


Ip  any  consideration  of  marketa  and 
media  in  The  Carolinas,  where  J. 
the  10  leadinc  citiee  cannot  be  ear- 
ered,  the  fact  that  Greensboro  if  a 
sturdy  !ind  in  matters  that  mesa 
niost,  should  receive  a  “must**  oo 
the  schedule. 
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■  DITOR  A  PU  RUSHER  for  Jm«  24,  1944 


How  many  cans  of  soup  can 
you  sell  to  a  smoke-stack? 


This  is  a  war-plant 

It  makes  shell  fuses  and  tor¬ 
pedo  noses. 

Some  day  —  perhaps  sooner 
than  you  think — it  will  read¬ 
ily  reconvert  to  coffee  pots 
and  curtain  rods  .  .  .  using 
the  same  machines  and  man¬ 
power. 

This  is  the  nation’s  greatest 
industrial  area.  One-quarter 
of  all  war  industry  is  here. 

Every  single  smoke-stack  is 
a  market  for  you. 


This  is  a  pay-window 

Once  a  week,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  line  up  here 
for  their  ever-welcome  en¬ 
velops. 

The  contents  are  fat  —  but 
then  they’ve  always  been — 
for  New  Ekigland  is  the  home 
of  highly  skilled  labor.  And 
today,  more  people  are  on 
the  job,  working  more  hours, 
at  higher  rates. 

EDITOR  &  PU  BLISHER  for  Jh«  24,  1944 


This  is  your  market  getting 
into  motion. 

This  is  a  newspaper 
reader 

Nowhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  are 
newspapers  closer  to  their 
readers  —  readers  closer  to 
their  newspapers. 

That’s  only  natural.  This  is 
our  oldest  settled  area.  The 
country’s  oldest  newspaper 
is  here — still  doing  business. 
People  learned  very  early  to 
live  by  their  newspapers — 
and  New  Englanders  don’t 
discard  good  habits. 


Nowhere  will  you  find  so 
intensive  a  newspaper  net¬ 
work.  No  market  of  conse¬ 
quence  is  unreached. 

Almost  four  million  circula¬ 
tion  delivered  daily. 

New  England  is  unique 

This  is  a  self-contained,  dol- 
lar-dense,  highly-compact 
marketplace. 

Sellers  know  that  once 
they’ve  established  their 
brands  here,  via  newspapers — 
and  maintained  their  sched- 
ules  —  customer  loyalty  is 
high,  customer  cost  low. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that 
a  great  place  to  sell  things  is 
where  people  make  things? 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Are  you  in  all  the  New 
England  markets  its  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E| 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchastar  Union  Laadar  (MAE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timat  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prasa  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MAE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Pott  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  A  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarpriso-TTmat  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gazatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Plttsfiald  Barkshlra  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gazatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Trlbuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gazatta  (MAE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Paartuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
BrIdgaport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MAE) 
Danbury  Nawt-Timat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE) 
Watarbury  Republican  A  Amarican 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Republican  A  Amarican 
(E«S) 
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Eo  oLd  in  view 

By  ProL  Rosco«  Ellard 

Graducrt*  School  of  Jouraalism.  Columbia  UniToraity.  N.  Y. 


WORLD  WORDS.  Recommended  pro¬ 
nunciation!.  By  W.  .  Cabell  Greet; 
New  York:  published  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  by  the  Columbia 
University  Press.  1944.  402  pp.  %i. 

HOW  DO  you  pronounce  Mos¬ 
cow,  Kharkov — and  Proklad- 
nenski? 

There  is  news  value  in  the 
right  way.  Professor  Greet, 
speech  specialist  of  Columbia 
University,  points  out  in  this 
revised  ^ition  of  his  earlier 
War  Words  the  American  public 
has  shown  itself  remarkably 
curious  about  the  native  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words  important 
in  global  events.  His  new  book 
lists  10,000  place,  person,  and 
thing  names  in  the  news. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  most 
carefully  edited  papers  in  the 
coimtry  have  box^  correct  pro¬ 
nunciations  of  news  names  on 
page  one.  Peace  conferences, 
with  foreign  cities,  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  statesmen,  are  underlined 
on  every  editor’s  future  book. 
Both  world  wars  have  made 
Americans  geography-conscious. 
They  are  apt  to  stay  that  way 
when  the  war  is  over,  which  it 
isn’t.  ^  „ 

Pronunciation  of  “Moscow 
Moscow  at  present  rhymes 
sometimes  with  roe,  sometimes 
with  cow,  and  with  equal  fre¬ 
quency  and  prestige.  Yet  Mosko 
is  die  only  pronunciation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictionaries,  Md 
Speakers  should  adopt  it.  Pro- 
feasor  Greet  suggests,  as  the  most 
convenient  pronimciation.  How¬ 
ever,  he  adds,  Moskau,  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  like  the  English  speU- 
ing,  has  become  so  common  in 
the  United  States  that  it  ueserves 
dictionary  recognition.  Russians 
themselves  spell  it  Moskva  ( from 
which  we  get  our  words  Mus- 
covy  and  Muscovite )  and  they 
pronounce  it  Moskva  with  two 
dots  over  U»e  “a.” 

Quite  aside  from  being  correct 
with  new  words,  there  is  the 
reader-interest  of  recognition  in 
pronunciation.  Take  the  Russian 
jawbreaker,  Prokladnenski.  The 
arst  time  American  readers  see 
that  fistful  of  consonants,  it  looks 
like  pied  type  and  they  by-pa^ 
it.  It  lacks  interest  bwause  it 
lacks  meaning.  The  mind’s  ear 
can’t  hear  it. 

But  let  a  reader  discover  the 
word  is  correctly  pronounced 
Pro-labd-ncn-ski  and  the  next 
time  he  sees  it  he’s  apt  to  roll  it 
under  his  tongue  wiUi  a  sort  of 
“Hi-ya,  neighbor’’  satisfaction. 
The  place  is  phonetically  back¬ 
grounded.  It  has  reader-interest 
and  geographical  awareness. 

Reading  Like  Music 
John  Erskine,  of  best-seller 
achievement  and  professorial  dis¬ 
tinction,  discusses  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  in  his  Literary  Discipline. 
Interest  in  reading,  he  says,  is 
partly  like  one’s  interest  in 
music.  The  music  we  like  best 
is  music  we  have  tried  to  play 
and  then  hear  played  easily  and 
finely  by  an  artist.  ’The  reading 
we  like  best  is  reading  that 
clarifies  and  organizes  experi¬ 


ences  we  ourselves  have  had, 
provided  they  are  not  experi¬ 
ences  we  want  to  escape.  Music 
— and  reading — we  like  least  are 

of  kinds  or  experiences  with 
which  we  are  unfamiliar  and  do 
not  at  all  understand. 

News  editors  help  readers 
visualize  with  news  maps;  and 
readers  are  interested  in  audi¬ 
tory  orientation  as  well.  The 
American  public  today.  Professor 
Greet  says,  is  absorb^  by  the 
new  international  world.  And 
unless  we  relapse  into  isolation¬ 
ism,  we  shall  go  on  talking 
about  farfiung  places  of  the 
earth.  World  words  have  been 
added  to  news  readers’  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

'Ten  thousand  names  of  battle¬ 
fields.  rivers,  bomb  targets, 
strategic  mountains,  important 
generals  and  statesmen,  are 
alphabetically  arranged  with  the 
nationality  and  two  phonetic 
keys  for  each  acceptable  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  introduction  is 
an  essay  on  pronunciation  and 
the  characteristic  differences  be¬ 
tween  languages  appearing  in 
our  news. 

•  •  * 

RADIO  .\UDIENCE  MEASURE¬ 
MENT,  by  Matthew  N.  Chappell, 
Ph.D.,  and  C.  E.  Hooper,  M.B.A. 
New  York:  Stephen  Daye,  1944.  246 
pp.  $3.50. 

THE  THESIS  of  this  book  is 
that  an  advertiser  who  buys 
radio  time  cannot  know  what  he 
is  really  buying  unless  he  gets 
also  a  scientific  analysis  of  the 
audience  and  their  reaction  to 
his  program.  Letter  writers,  the 
authors  logically  point  out,  are 
the  voluble  listeners;  they  repre¬ 
sent  an  audience  but  poorly. 

Twenty-two  charts  and  fifteen 
tables  are  given.  Nine  chapters 
describe  how  audience  samples 
are  selected,  how  ffie  coinci¬ 
dental  method  of  listener-reac¬ 
tion  is  used,  how  recall  and  fixed 
sample  devices  are  employed, 
and  how  v'arious  tests  are  com¬ 
bined. 

Eleven  Variables 
Interesting  results  are  cited. 
Radio  listening,  for  instance, 
reaches  its  peak  between  9  and 
10  o’clock  at  night.  But  the  day 
of  the  week,  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  nature  of  programs 
that  immediately  precede  or  fol¬ 
low  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  Eleven  major  variables 
are  used.  In  fact,  before  seasonal 
decline  was  understood,  excel¬ 
lent  programs  were  withdrawn 
permanently  from  the  air  be¬ 
cause  in  bad  months  sponsors 
thought  they  had  lost  their  pull. 

In  the  summer  of  1943,  for 
instance,  the  Fitch  Bandwagon 
got  only  a  modest  rating.  But 
when  Jack  Benny,  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Bandwagon,  and 
Charlie  McCarthy,  which  follows 
it,  returned  to  the  air  in  the  fall, 
the  Bandwagon’s  rating  rose 
sharply.  A  highly  popular  pro¬ 
gram  will  keep  listeners  tuned 
in  to  the  following  number  if 
that  attraction  itself  has  merit. 
And  when  a  popular  program 


follows  another  comparatively 
good  one,  listeners  will  tune  in 
early. 

“Bob  Hope,”  the  authors  illus¬ 
trate,  "follows  Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly.  Analysis  shows  that  Fib¬ 
ber  builds  a  big  audience — and 
passes  it  on  to  Hope.  So  Hope’s 
audience  is  already  assembled 
when  his  show  opens.  ’This  helps 
his  rating  since  he  hasn’t  Fib¬ 
ber’s  building  job  to  do.  But 
Hope  also  attracts  listeners  who 
start  tuning  in  during  the  latter 
half  of  Fitter’s  broadcast.  This 
helps  Fibber’s  rating.” 

*  •  • 

BASEBALL  REGISTER.  The  Game’s 
400,  by  J.  (i.  Taylor  Spink  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Paul  Rickart.  St. 
Louis:  published  by  The  Sporting 
.Veter,  C.  C.  Spink  and  Son.  318  pp.  $2. 
ALAN  GOULD  once  said  that 
he  and  an  assistant  often  spent 
a  solid  hour  after  a  world  series 
baseball  game  checking  record- 
books  to  make  sure  they  didn’t 
miss  anything  noteworthy.  In 
one  series,  the  New  York  Yan¬ 
kees  set  33  records. 

And  this  month  Taylor  Spink, 
head  of  The  Sporting  News  and 
of  C.  C.  Spink  and  Son,  publish¬ 
ers  in  St.  Louis,  brought  out  the 
Baseball  Register  packed  with 
performance  records.  It  is  in 
seven  sections:  ’The  Life  of  Rute 
Waddell,  the  History  of  All-Star 
Games,  the  Life  of  Lou  Gehrig, 
Modern  Stars,  Managers  and 
Coaches,  Major  League  Umpires, 
and  Former  Stars. 

Mr.  Spink’s  own  by-line  is  on 
the  leading  article  about  Rube 
Waddell.  His  piece  sparkles  with 
well-told  ane^otes  of  not  only 
the  Rube’s  colorful  baseball  ca¬ 
reer  but  of  Bugs  Raymond,  Dizzy 
Dean,  Art  Shires,  Babe  Herman, 
Marty  Berghammer,  Ossie 
Schreckengost,  and  that  irre¬ 
pressible  pair,  A1  Schadit  and 
Nick  Altrock. 

Carl  Felker,  formerly  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  now 
Spink’s  right  hand  man,  says  he 
thinks  there  are  movi  '  possibili¬ 
ties  in  Waddell’s  life.  ’The  Rube 
was  an  eccentric.  His  career  was 
full  of  the  humor,  pranks  and 
weaknesses  that  Americans  like 
in  their  heroes,  but  rich  in  drama 
and  very  great  baseball. 

’They  say  that  if  a  pitcher  fans 
as  many  men  as  he  passes  he  is 
a  great  hurler.  Rube  struck  out 
2.375  and  walked  791.  One  of 
his  stunts  in  exhibition  games 
was  to  call  in  the  outfielders. 
Rules  kept  them  from  leaving 
the  field  but  they  squatted  on 
the  ground  behind  the  infield  and 
watched  Rube  do  his  stuff. 

He  tried  it  in  Memphis  and  it 
backfired  on  him.  He  pulled  the 
fielders  in  at  the  sixth  inning 
when  the  score  was  6  to  0.  It 
worked  beautifully  until  two 
men  were  out  in  the  ninth.  The 
third  man  fanned  but  Doc  Pow¬ 
ers  dropped  the  last  strike  and 
the  man  slid  safe  into  first.  Then 
two  Memphis  batters  dropped 
scratch  hits  over  Rube’s  head.  He 
ran  himself  into  a  lather  chasing 
them  and  called  for  help. 

But  Manager  Harry  Davis 
thought  it  an  equally  good  stunt 
to  keep  Rube  at  his  bargain — 
with  the  bases  full.  Waddell 
struck  the  third  man  out  but 
he  dragged  off  the  diamond,  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Frederick  G.  Lieb  does  the  life 
of  Lou  Gehrig  and  the  history  of 
all-star  games  in  the  Register. 


The  book  has  World  Series  r». 
suits  from  1903  to  1943,  how 
major  league  club  finished  fi^ 
1900  to  1943,  major  league  bet¬ 
ting  leaders  for  40  years,  two- 
base,  three-base  and  home-nia 
leaders  since  the  turn  erf  ttie 
century  and  thumbnail  sketcbci 
of  a  veritable  reginrtent  of  base¬ 
ball’s  top-rankers. 

*  •  • 

DAYBREAK  FOR  OUR  CARRIES 
by  Lieut.  Max  Miller,  USN'R.  'Sti 
York:  ^Graw-Hill  Book  Co.  1944 
184  pp.  $2.50. 

THIS  is  not  a  book  about  news¬ 
paper  work.  But  it  is  moviiu 
and  authentic  reporting  in  U 
short  takes  about  the  aircraft 
carrier  in  war.  And  it  is  by  a 
former  newspaper  man  who  did 
a  best  seller  in  his  first  book 
about  his  job,  I  Cover  the  Water 
Front. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
action  shots  by  Lieut.  Charles 
Kerlee,  USNR.  The  word  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  photographs  are 
equally  vivid  and  reportorial. 

All  phases  of  life  on  a  carrier 
are  reported.  The  account  is 
personalized  and  colorful  in  the 
best  newspaper  manner. 

And  Dorothy  Thompson 

D.\LE  WARREN  has  a  witty  and 
admiring  profile  on  Dorothy 
’Thompson  in  the  June  10  Satur¬ 
day  Review  of  Literature.  It’s 
a  gay  piece,  charmingly  unin¬ 
hibited,  but  thorough  and  re¬ 
vealing. 

“She  can,”  applauds  Mr.  War¬ 
ren,  “whip  a  lagging  payty  to¬ 
gether  by  talk  that  is  witty,  wise, 
and  brilliant.  She  can  also  ruin 
a  social  gathering  by  airing  her 
political  views  regardless  of  the 
mood  and  interest  of  her  listen¬ 
ers.  .  .  .” 

Clare  Luce  once  called  Doro¬ 
thy  the  Molly  Pitcher  of  the 
Maginot  Line  and  was  promptly 
called  in  turn  the  Fisher  Body 
of  Politics.  But  Miss  Thomi^ 
son’s  (or  Mrs.  Maxim  Kopf’s,  if 
you  want  to  bring  Dorothy 
strictly  up  to  date)  approach  to 
the  international  scene,  Warren 
believes,  is  not  by  the  method 
of  Molly  Pitcher.  Dorothy  came 
of  age  in  Europe,  learned  her 
trade  and  expanded  her  political 
philosophy  there;  yet  Europeans 
consider  her  the  very  prototj^ 
of  Americanism.  Her  thinking 
is  concentrated,  logical,  and  de¬ 
ductive.  Not  Molly  Pitcher, 
Warren  suggests,  but  Sherlock 
Holmes. 


ROUTERS  flat  and  curved 
SAW  TABLE-TRIMMER 
JIG  SAW-DRILL 

are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today 
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Out  oi  the  terror  cand  hardship  and  hazard 
and  sacrifice  of  war,  comes  a  fine  spiritual 
concept  by  our  jnen  and  women  who  are 
in  the  very  core  of  it.  For  example,  during 
World  War  I,  it  was  a  tradition  that,  when 
a  butterfly  spread  its  wings  above  any 
tragic  grove,  it  symbolized  the  Spirit  of 
the  humble  dust  .  .  .  the  Soul  of  the  Sol¬ 
dier  .  .  .  rising  to  his  Maker. 


Now  .  .  .  with  the  most  memorable  con¬ 
flict  ever  known  at  its  peak  .  .  .  with  new 
groves  in  Normandy  .  .  .  this  same  tradi¬ 
tion  has  been  reincarnated  by  the  hero¬ 
living  who,  despite  the  essential  savag«Y 
of  their  mission,  find  quiet  comfort  in 
prayer. 


On  the  crude  cross  of  one  whose  "Bond" 
carried  the  promise  of  giving  life  itself,  a 
peasant  woman  placed  a  scribbled  tribute 
— "Died  for  France."  She  miist  hove 


known  that  the  boy  died  for  all  enslaved  peoples  everywhere,  along  with 
endangered  ramparts  of  our  own  land. 


The  newspapers  ore  performing  a  very  precious  service  during  the  5th  War 
Loan  Drive,  by  high-lighting  in  their  columns  all  the  little,  human,  heart-moving 
dramas  of  the  War  .  . .  dramas  the  very  reading  of  which  stimulate  Bond  sales. 
Such  news  stories  and  pictures  bring  out  the  fact  that  every  soldier  carries  a 
"Bond"  based  on  invincible  patriotism.  The  very  thought  of  it  makes  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Bonds  at  home  less  a  duty  than  a  privilege. 


Out  of  arteries  of  advertisemonts  created  i'm  art  and  text  by  tV.  Livingston  Lamed  and  contributed  by  this  paper  to  the  snccess  ol 
paper  is  privileged  to  reproduce  it  in  any  size  desired  for  its  own  columns  under  local  sponsorship  either  with  or  without  credit  to  1 


the  5th  IVar  Loan  Drive.  Any  news- 
^DITOK  &  POLISHim. 
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SLA  Stresses 
Importance  Of 
Press  Libraries 

Mrs.  Kelly,  ^£ami 
Hercdd.  Chcdxman  oi 

Newspaper  Group 

Philadelphia,  June  22 — Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Group, 
Special  Libraries  Association, 
which  met  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  this  week  for  its 
36th  annual  convention,  were 
entertained  at  luncheons  by  the 
tliree  Philadelphia  newspapers 
and  heard  speakers  outline  the 
future  position  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  newspaper  libraries. 

Walter  Hausdorfer,  librarian. 
School  of  Business,  Columbia 
University,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  as  a 
whole,  and  Mrs.  Kathryn  Kelly, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Group. 

Other  officers  of  the  latter  are: 
Heaton  Shoemaker,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  vice-chairman,  and 
Joseph  Molloy,  assistant  libra¬ 
rian,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Propaganda  Suckers 

Claiming  America  "the  great¬ 
est  nation  of  suckers  for  propa¬ 
ganda,”  Alexander  Griffin,  radio 
conunentator,  urged  newspaper 
librarians  “to  be  on  guturd 
against  pressure  from  without.” 

Griffin,  author  of  “A  Ship  to 
Remember,”  the  saga  of  the 
Hornet,  and  former  assistant 
mana^g  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record,  spoke  at  a 
limcheon  on  June  19. 

He  told  his  audience  that  we 
will  be  subjected  to  the  greatest 
barrage  of  international  pres¬ 
sure  groups  ever  inflicted  on  any 
country,  as  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  that  we  are 
going  to  win  the  war.  No 
other  country,  except  Russia 
probably,  has  the  food,  money, 
moral  support  and  good  name 
that  we  have. 

The  speaker  recalled  the  re¬ 
ception  given  to  Queen  Marie 
of  Romania  when  the  reason  for 
her  visit  to  this  coimtry  was 
not  thoroughly  examined.  He 
termed  the  stories  written  on 
the  recent  visit  of  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  "hoopla”  and  added: 

"I  cannot  remember  any  side 
stories  of  the  fact,  available  in 
all  libraries,  that  her  in-laws 
collected  toll  on  every  pound  of 
Lend-Lease  material  shipped 
over  the  Burma  Road.  I  do  not 
think  her  reception  would  have 
been  so  enthusiastic  had  that 
been  generally  known,”  he  said. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  pre¬ 
dicted  that  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tions,  opportunities  to  speak 
over  the  radio,  and  probably  the 
conferring  of  honorary  degrees 
by  colleges  and  universities 
would  be  tended  to  General  De 
Gaulle  and  emissaries  from  other 
exiled  governments.  He  urged 
his  audience  to  read  up  on  the 
backgrounds  of  these  coming 
visitors  before  giving  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  celebrations. 

Robert  C.  McCabe,  editorial 
assistant  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 


S  N 
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R.  C.  McCabe  (left),  editorial  assistant  oi  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  Elwin  B.  Thompson  (righO  chat  with  Charles  Stolberg  (second 
from  left),  of  the  New  York  Sun.  retiring  chairman  oi  the  Newspoper 
Group  oi  the  Special  Libraries  Association,  and  Mrs.  Kathryn  Kelly, 
oi  the  Miami  Herald,  the  new  chairman. 


quirer,  laid  down  a  seven- 
point  code  for  newspaper  libra¬ 
rians  at  the  June  20  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting.  He  urged  the  li¬ 
brarians  to  learn  to  “advertise 
your  library  and  train  yourself 
to  be  a  salesman.  Be  one  step 
ahead  of  the  editor  and  offer 
goods  before  he  asks  for  it,”  he 
said. 

Newspaper  librarians  should 
insist  upon  sitting  in  on  impor¬ 
tant  editorial  conferences  so 
they  may  become  aware  of  fu¬ 
ture  plans  of  the  paper  and  they 
should  seek  to  employ  higher 
and  better  schooled  staff  mem¬ 
bers  making  sure  their  salaries 
are  commensurate,  he  said. 

Pointing  out  that  though  war 
conditions  temporarily  interfere, 
librarians  should  insist  on 
proper  physical  equipment. 
They  also  should  demand  more 
recognition  of  their  personal  im¬ 
portance  as  librarians.  In  con¬ 
clusion  he  pointed  out  very  few 
editors  and  newsmen  are  trained 
to  use  a  library  intelligently 
and  suggested  editors  be  ^own 
how  a  library  “ticks.” 

From  humble  beginnings  and 
growth  through  the  trial  and  er¬ 
ror  method  libraries  have  made 
“vast  strides  in  20  years  and  are 
almost  the  foundation  of  any 
great  newspaper  today.  Papers 
were  not  as  good,  not  as  accu¬ 
rate  and  not  as  interesting  be¬ 
fore  libraries  were  established,” 
he  claimed. 

■ 

Newspaper  Ads  Best 

Newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
duces  two  to  one  over  all  other 
forms  of  advertising,  Frank  D. 
Holmes,  director  and  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  and 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council,  the  State’s  advertising 
agency,  declared  in  a  statement 
issued  last  week.  Mr.  Holmes 
said:  “Our  results  have  shown 
that  newspaper  advertising  .  .  . 
is  the  best  medium  for  quick, 
definite  results  and,  figuring  the 
cost  of  newspaper  ^vertising 
with  all  other  forms,  it  is  cheap¬ 
est,  considered  on  the  dollar 
spent  for  the  dollar  returned.” 


Murdoch  Opposes 
News  Distortion 

continued  from  page  16 

particularly  cruel  and  arrogant 
people  determined  to  destroy 
the  white  infiuence  in  the 
Orient.  TTie  only  way  to  stop 
them  is  to  teach  them  a  lesson 
by  'giving  them  a  good  hard 
thrashing.” 

Sir  Keith  is  emphatic  in  his 
belief  .that  what  he  calls  the 
“white  influence”  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Orient. 

“We  in  Australia  were  great-^ 
ly  concerned  over  the  American* 
decision  to  leave  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  We  felt  it  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  all  Europeans  if 
America  should  desert  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  without  setting  up  mili¬ 
tary  bases  and  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  thorough  defense  in 
time  of  war. 

“The  Japanese  menace  has 
always  existed.  To  curb  the 
Japanese  soldier  will  require 
more  than  a  League  of  Nations 
or  an  International  Court.  It 
will  require  real  military  de¬ 
fense. 

“All  Australia  would  like  to 
see  America  increase  its  trade 
interests  and  possessions  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Japanese  mandated 
islands  must  be  completely  in 
American  hands,  for  that  is  a 
barrier  extending  far  out  into 
the  Pacific,  and  if  strongly  held 
by  a  democracy,  will  give  se¬ 
curity  to  the  European  com¬ 
munities  as  well  as  to  the  west 
coast  of  America  itself.” 

Returning  to  newspaper  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  interview.  Sir  Keith 
described  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  in  Australia  as  somewhat 
improved  today,  but  still  acute. 

“We  were  getting  27%  of  our 
normal  supply  of  newsprint  and 
now  we  are  back  to  33%,”  he 
said.  Papers  have  been  cut  in 
size  to  about  six  or  even  four 
pages,  yet  he  added  that  “we  are 
managing  to  supply  the  public 
with  almost  all  the  copies  they 
demand.”  He  expects  to  get 
more  newsprint  now  from  Can¬ 


ada,  providing  further  improvf*  I 
ment.  Just  before  the  war,  Sir  I 
Keith  was  the  motivating  fores  1 
in  a  plan  to  build  newsprtat 
mills  in  Tasmania  to  make  paper 
from  hardwood.  Such  news- 
print  as  these  mills  are  produc¬ 
ing  is  proving  satisfactory,  he 
said,  but  insufficient  equipment 
was  installed  prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities. 

Asked  to  comment  on  30- 
pound  newsprint  as  compared 
to  32-pound  newsprint.  Sir 
Keith  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Canadian  mills  would 
not  be  able  to  produce  any 
more  yardage  using  the  light 
paper  than  they  did  manufac¬ 
turing  32-pound  stock.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  speed  at  which 
the  machinery  is  geared  to 
operate.  He  himself  is  insist¬ 
ing  upon  and  is  using  32-poimd 
newsprint. 

Sir  Keith  was  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  during  World  War  I. 
He  covered  the  campaign  in 
Gallipoli,  went  to  Londop  from 
there,  and  after  the  war  re¬ 
ported  the  Versailles  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  His  father,  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  had  brou^t 
him  to  Australia  as  a  young 
lad.  At  17  he  started  to  work 
for  the  Melbourne  Age  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

He  worked  hard  for  two 
years,  saved  his  money,  and 
started  out  on  a  trip  around 
the  world.  On  his  travels,  he 
did  some  writing  that  helped  to 
pay  hia  way,  and  he  also  studied 
at  the  University  of  London. 
He  started  work  on  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Herald,  a  company- 
owned  paper.  He  soon  became 
editor,  later  general  manager 
and  editor. 

It  was  he  who  started  build¬ 
ing  up  the  chain  of  newspapers 
that  now  covers  five  states  of 
Australia.  He  himself  owns 
some  of  the  privately-owned 
“associated  newspapers”  in  the 
chain.  He  has  been  managing 
director  for  15  years  and  chair¬ 
man  and  managing  director  since 
1940. 

■ 

New  Cooper  Opus 

Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
a  well-known  amateur  com¬ 
poser,  has  written  a  new  work 
called  “ITie  Magic  of  the  Vio¬ 
lin,”  which  will  have  its  pre¬ 
miere  performance  on  NBC, 
Sunday,  July  2. 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplates 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplates 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  .  . 
not  in  use  ..  .  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it  Send  details  to 

Wt$e  MacklMry  CwHntiM 

PMaMS.  N.  J.  N.  V.  OMm:  S«l  Stk  AM- 
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Sfm ASNE  loins  Conierence  New  Ho»o  Section 

June  9  granted  that  request.  The  American  Society  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press  will 

Since  1942  the  guild  has  won  Newspaper  Editors  has  in*  appear  with  a  new  Roto  Tabloid 
the  right  to  represent  the  mainte-  structed  its  president  to  appoint  section  Siuiday.  June  25,  which 
nance  workers  of  the  News  and  from  its  membership  a  delegate  with  the  paper’s  Parade  maga- 
also  obtained  the  first  newspaper  to  the  Inter- American  Press  As-  zine  will  oiler  the  public  40 
maintenance-of-membership  con-  sociation  Conference  at  Caracas,  pages  of  pictures  from  all  the 
tract  for  that  particular  group.  Venezuela,  in  October.  world’s  news  fronts. 


Kcxtioncil  Press 
Club  to  Gather 
Bond  Drive  Data 


Washington,  Jime  19 — A  com- 
olete  fiscal  story  of  newspaper 
nirticipation  in  the  Fifth  War 
Loin  Drive  will  be  compiled  by 
tlie  National  Press  Club  with  re¬ 
ports  dating  from  the  campaign 
^ner  last  Saturday  ni^t  and 
running  through  the  period  of 
the  drive. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  the  club 
launched  newspaper  participa¬ 
tion  with  a  network  broadcast 
in  tte  course  of  which  President 
Sam  A.  O’Neal  purchased  a 
$29,000  bond  for  his  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Publishers'  Aid  Asked 
Publisher  associations  will  be 
asked  to  assist  in  the  compila- 

Ition  of  purchases  by  newspaper 
tamers  and  their  employes  and 
in  measuring  and  evaluating 
both  paid  and  donated  space. 
Each  newspaper  will  be  asked  to 
determine  the  value  of  all  space 
purchased  by  advertisers  and 
that  used  for  publisher-donated 
copy  in  news  columns  and  else¬ 
where.  They  also  will  report  on 
sales  within  their  plants.  The 
figures  will  be  announced  in  ag¬ 
gregate  rather  than  by  names  of 
papers. 

It  was  intended  to  have  pre¬ 
liminary  statistics  released  as  a 
part  of  Saturday’s  program  but 
the  idea  was  dropp^  because  it 
was  thought  the  early  returns 
would  be  too  fragmentary  to  be 
significant. 

The  press  club’s  War  Bond 
committee  operates  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Paul  Wooton  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune.  Other  members  are  Rad¬ 
ford  Mobley,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Charles  P.  Trusell,  New 
York  Times;  Howard  Suttle, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier;  and  Howard  Acton, 
public  relations. 


KELLOGG'S  ALL-BRAN  advertising  in 
The  Courant  persuades  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  many  more  retail  out¬ 
lets  in  this  area.  That’s  because 
The  Courant’s  y3-in-city,  %-out- 
side-city  circulation  covers  more 
outlets  —  and  because  The 
Courant  is  the  area’s  influential 
newspaper. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  woman’s 


Guild  Complaint 
Cancelled  by  NWLB 

Detroit,  June  21 — The  Nation¬ 
al  War  Labor  Board,  acting  in 
compliance  with  a  request  by 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild, 
has  cancelled  the  complaint  filed 
by  the  guild  in  19^,  charging 
the  management  of  the  Detroit 
News  with  interfering  with  and 
using  undue  influence  in  the 
election  held  that  year.  The 
^ild  lost  the  election  by  which 
it  sought  to  become  bargaining 
representative  for  News  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  guild,  in  1942,  had  charged 
that  the  News  distributed,  be¬ 
fore  the  election,  handbills  which 
made  erroneous  and  damaging 
statement'  that  resulted  in 
its  defeat.  It  asked  a  new  elec¬ 
tion. 

Paul  Weber,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Detroit  guild,  ex¬ 
plained  that  because  the  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  lost  in  NLRB 
files  more  than  a  year  and  thus 
had  made  the  request  for  a  new 
election  on  that  particular  case 
of  no  further  importance,  the 
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page  in  the  area,  published  in 
The  Courant,  pulled  over  36,000 
letters  in  1943,  requesting  pat¬ 
terns  and  asking  health  and 
general  questions.  Courant  ad¬ 
vertisers  naturally  obtain  simi¬ 
larly  active  response. 


A  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTION  SINCE  1764 


Natieaally  ^presented  by  Gilman,  Nicsll  id  Kuthman 


CIRCULATION  MEN  URGED  TO  USE  INTELLIGENT  PROMOTION 


continued  from  page  9 

“Newspapers  today  every¬ 
where  will  be  under  less  pres¬ 
sure  from  outside  groups  as  this 
process  of  stabilization  con¬ 
tinues,”  said  Mr.  Stiles,  “with  the 
result  thet  adettuate  ctrculation 
revenue  becomes  the  hand¬ 
maiden  of  freedom.” 

la  critical  mood,  Mr.  Stiles 
said  he  was  disappointed  that 
mao^  newspaftera  have  beau 
speoding  too  touch  for  too  little 
in  iharp  competitive  proeticee 
directed  against  their  rival 
papers.  Too  many  newspapers, 
he  added,  have  been  spending 
excwsive  amounts  setlfng  an  in¬ 
ferior  product  when  they  would 
be  much  better  off  to  have  ex¬ 
pended  those  funds  on  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  their  product. 

Calling  for  more  intelligent 
and  effective  promotional  work 
in  buildinc  up  newspapers,  he 
declared  that,  ta  the  long  run, 
the  war  orifl  have  resulted  bene¬ 
ficially  to  many  newspapers 
which  have  been  farced  to  titrow 
out  the  deed  wood  and  capitalize 
to  their  own  advantages  on  their 
own  .shortages. 

Paul  G.  Lawson,  at  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.  Vs.)  Bxpomeut-Tele- 
gram,  an’-,  unoed  Just  before  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  luncheon  that  the 
1943  award  for  the  best  work 
done  by  any  circulation  manager 
in  support  of  National  News- 
paperboy  Day  had  been  won  by 
Morris  Shorr,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Cali  It  was  further  announced 
that  National  Newspaperlnij'  Day 
this  year  would  be  observed 
Oct  7. 

Honsws  Speaks 

EHisha  Hansan»  roiinioil  for 
American  Newapoper  Publiahcrs' 
Association,  fbiiioiiil  Ttuoday’s 
aftwmoon  sesAat  wham  ha  dia- 
cusaed  informally,  answering 
many  questions  from  the  floor, 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  establishing  newspaper 
boys  as  employes  of  papers  in¬ 
stead  of  independent  merchants. 

“Newspaper  publishers  and 
owners  are  beset  by  many  legal 
problems  today.”  said  Mr.  Han¬ 
son,  “and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  if  ever  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  are  going  to  clean 
house  of  all  their  legal  prob¬ 
lems,  now  is  the  time  to  do  It. 
With  cut-throat  competition  be¬ 
tween  newspapess  out  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  this  is 
a  logical  and  well-advised  tinac 
to  start  that  house-cleaning.” 

Discussing  various  problems  in 
regard  to  enforcement  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  law,  Mr.  Hanson 
predicted  that  if  it  is  to  be  made 
retroactive  in  all  cases  where  a 
newspaper  is  sending  a  few 
papers  over  the  line  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  state,  then  many  small 
newspapers  will  probably  go 
bankrupt  and  the  cooseqaenees 
to  other  madiaBi-siaed  news¬ 
papers  will  be  hercHy  less  dam¬ 
aging. 

In  his  address  at  Tuesday 
afternoon’s  session,  James  N. 
Shyrock,  managing  director  of 
the  Audit  Buruaw  at  Circulations, 
speaking  under  the  subject  o4 
"Thirty  Years  of  Self  Govern¬ 
ment.”  pointed  out  that  ft  was 
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Pictured  at  the  ICMA  convention  in  St.  Louis,  left  to  right:  Oliver 
King.  Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette;  W.  A.  Cordingley.  Des  Moinee 
Register  &  Tribune:  Ralph  B.  Com.  Shreveport  Times;  Willard  P. 
Horsman.  Bloomington  Pantagroph:  W.  D.  Porsons  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  &  Tribune;  and  Louis  Mohs,  Minneapola  Daily  Timew 


Paying  tribute  to  the  newv 
papers  fw  educating  the  publfe 
and  to  circulation  managers  q 
particular  for  directing  thek 
carriers  in  salvage  collection,  Ur 
Cathcart  said  the  salvage  drin 
represented  the  most  importint 
job  ever  tackled  by  newspapsn 
and  the  biggest  collection  aaf 
selling  job  in  the  history  of  tk* 
U.  S. 

“But  we  are  not  doing  enough,” 
he  reminded.  “We  must  colleel 
this  year  667,000  tons  of  waste 
PMq>er  a  month  and  hold  it  there. 
We  need  8,000,000  tons  this  year 
for  essential  military  and  civil, 
ian  needs.  Over  700,000  items 
involving  paper  are  needed  for 
our  boys  on  the  fighting  fronts. 
That  means  that  two  of  every 
three  sheets  of  paper  made  this 
year  must  be  salvaged  for  re-use. 
And  that  is  why  waste  paper  re¬ 
mains  the  No.  1  critical  material 
on  the  WPB  lists. 
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Cuts  Threatened 


just  30  years  ago,  in  1914,  when 
ABC  was  organized.  ABC  can 
best  be  understood,  he  said,  by 
those  who  clearly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  democracy. 

"Democracy  is  formed  by  com¬ 
bining  two  old  Greek  words.” 
he  explained.  "One  means  ‘the 
people’  and  the  other  ‘to  rule.’ 
And  that  is  just  how  ABC  oper¬ 
ates,  having  been  set  up  by  men 
who  believed  that  newspapers 
could  best  govern  themselves 
rather  than  be  governed  by  out¬ 
siders,  and  so  conducted  ever 
since.” 

Audited  circulation  figures,  de¬ 
livered  by  this  democratic  setup 
—90%  of  all  ABC  operating  costs 
being  borne  by  newspaper  pub- 
liahm  —  stands  today,  Mr. 
Shryodi  maintained,  as  a  model 
of  true  democracy,  proved  by  30 
yean  of  existence. 

A  novel  feature  of  Tuesday 
afternoon’s  program  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  illustrated  talk  by  Milton 
Caniff,  creator  of  the  comic  strip 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates.”  Sketch¬ 
ing  as  he  talked.  Mr.  Caniff  said 
the  prime  objective  of  all  comics 
is  to  sell  newspapers,  and  if  the 
papers  don’t  sell,  out  the  window 
go  the  comics. 

Wednesday  morning’s  session 
was  enlivened  by  the  presence 
of  Normanr  Lodge,  Ace  AP  re¬ 
porter,  who  has  been  on  all 
fronts  during  the  past  four  years. 
He  electrified  his  auditors  with 
an  off-the-record  account  of  war¬ 
fare  against  Ihe  Japs  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Prediction  that  newspapers 
will  meet  their  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  satisfactorily  only  as  they 
rid  themselves  of  outmoded 
practices  and  set  their  goals  on 
the  production  of  better  papers 
was  voiced  by  Walter  Rauck, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Produc¬ 
tion  costs,  he  maintained,  will 
remain  high  for  many  yeara  al¬ 
ter  the  war,  and  he  was  Inclined 
to  think  circulation  rates  would 
not  be  cut. 

With  graphic  facts  and  figures, 
Mr.  Rauck  pictured  the  inroads 
on  newspaper  revenue  made  by 
radio.  'Tomorrow’s  newspapers, 
he  said,  will  delve  deep  into 
problems  of  better  ink,  paper 
and  press  methods,  father^  by 


their  own  institutes  for  research. 

“The  new  era  should  open  up 
a  vast  new  field  of  opportunity,” 
said  Mr.  Rauck.  ‘"The  question 
now  is:  What  post-war  improve¬ 
ments  is  your  newspaper  con¬ 
templating?  We  didn't  bring  on 
the  war.  but  we  may  have  held 
on  too  long  to  outmoded  prac¬ 
tices.” 

Indictment  of  many  papers  for 
failure  to  have  sold  their  clien¬ 
tele  on  their  various  services 
through  promotion  campaigns 
was  offerixl  by  John  Stafford, 
of  •  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star- 
Register,  reporting  for  ICMA’s 
committM  on  promotion.  In  ad¬ 
dition  ttie  speaker  outlined  va¬ 
rious  meritorioua  campaigns 
conducted  by  individual  news¬ 
papers  in  advancement  of  both 
their  own  and  the  public's  in¬ 
terests. 

Youth  Aid 

A  plea  for  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  to  join  more  extensively  in 
education  of  the  reading  public 
to  the  values  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  aptitude  tests  that  will 
aid  youth  in  the  selection  of 
careers  for  which  they  are  na¬ 
turally  endowed  was  entered  by 
Joseph  E.  Fehrenloach,  of  tie 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  Daily  Record, 
reporting  for  the  commtitee  on 
vocational  guidance. 

ICMA  has  its  own  program  for 
guidance  of  newspaper  boys,  but 
held  in  abeyance  for  the  time 
being,  said  Mr.  Fehrenbach,  be¬ 
cause  of  difficulties  in  getting 
trained  counsellors  and  gaining 
the  s^port  of  educational  au¬ 
thorities  generally. 

Lester  Suhler,  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  manager  of  Look  magazine, 
wound  up  the  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  session  with  a  talk,  graphic¬ 
ally  illustrated  with  charts  and 
diagrams,  telling  how  to  get  cir¬ 
culation  by  mail  and  tests  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  publication  which 
have  gotten  results. 

Outstanding  at  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  was  an  outline 
by  Tom  Cathcart,  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  ANPA’s  Vic¬ 
tory  Waste  Paper  Campaign,  of 
the  latest  status  of  the  waste 
paper  salvage  situation  and  its 
probable  effect  upon  future  sup¬ 
plies  of  newsprint. 
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“Latest  returns  at  the  half  way 
marie  in  1944  show  that  we  are 
getting  only  between  85  to  90% 
of  our  quotas  of  waste  paper. 
Unless  we  get  that  667,000  tons 
a  month  we  will  be  in  for  more 
intensive  cuts  in  all  paper  sup¬ 
ply  for  civilian  use.  which  wUl 
include  apportionments  of  news¬ 
print. 

“Waste  paper  is  to  be  had 
Polls  show  there  is  an  average 
of  50  pounds  in  every  American 
household  awaiting  collection. 
You  circulation  men  have  the 
trucks  and  the  carrier  boys  to 
collect,  and  your  papers  can 
carry  the  campaign  to  your  read¬ 
ers  through  the  news  columns. 
I  beseech  you  to  go  out  imme¬ 
diately  after  that  additional  re¬ 
quired  10  or  15%. 

How  the  newspaper  boys  are 
contributing  to  the  war  effort  in 
a  variety  of  ways  and  needing 
only  direction  by  competent 
leadership  to  do  an  essential  part 
was  expertly  pointed  out  by 
T.  J.  Weir,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post,  in  a 
talk  telling  how  the  Post  inter¬ 
ested  high  school  boys  in  poat 
routes^ 

Circulation  managers  are  liai¬ 
son  officers  between  editors  and 
readers,  contended  A.  E.  Whit¬ 
ing,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  and  the  sooner 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Sees  Post-War 
As  Opportunity 
For  Advertising 

The  post-war  period  offers  to 
advertising  the  greatest  oppf.r- 
tuiiity  of  its  existence,  Neil  Mc- 
Elroy,  advertising  manager  and 
director  of  Procter  &  Gamble, 
said  June  22  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  of  New  York. 

"During  the  war,”  he  declared, 
“production  has  come  into  its 
own  as  the  No.  1  essential  of  the 
economy.  Selling  and  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  persuad¬ 
ing  the  buyer  to  buy  and  con¬ 
sume  additional  quantities  of 
go^s  have  held  a  secondary 
position  because  buyers  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  fields  wanted  more 
merchandise  than  production 
couM  supply. 

"That  situation  is  scheduled 
for  a  quick  reversal  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  The  productive  la- 
pacity  of  the  country  has  been 
enormously  increased.  It  will 
now  be  up  to  the  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising  portions  of  business  to 
sway  the  appetites  of  consumer.s, 
both  corporate  and  home,  to  buy 
and  make  use  of  the  products  of 
this  immensely  increased  pro¬ 
duction  capacity. 

Social  Value 

"So,  to  my  mind,  advertising 
in  the  post-war  period  not  only 
faces  a  most  profitable  future, 
but  also  one  in  which  it  can 
make  an  immense  social  con¬ 
tribution  because,  unless  the 
great  bulk  of  our  workers  are 
employed,  there  is  strong  possi¬ 
bility  of  trouble  that  will  bring 
increased  government  controls. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  sides  of 
business  are  successful  in  their 
part  of  this  enormous  job,  free¬ 
dom  of  action  on  which  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  has  always 
thrived  can  be  justified  as  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  the  opier- 
ation  of  Ajnerican  business, 

!  thinking  not  only  of  the  growth 
and  profits  of  business  but  also 
;  of  the  more  important  objective 
j  of  the  good  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.” 

I  Noting  the  successful  news- 
]  paper  prosecution  of  the  fat 
!  salvage  drive,  the  speaker  said; 
I  “A  great  job  has  been  done  and 
one  for  which  newspapers  can 
take  their  full  share  of  sati.sfac- 
tion,  because  without  them,  the 
full  result  obtained  could  not 
possibly  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
my  industry  as  well  as  my  com¬ 
pany  in  emphasizing  this  well 
deserved  recognition.” 

AP  Photo  Prize 
Goes  to  Bunker 

MmwAUKEE,  June  17 — Earle  L. 
"Buddy”  Bunker,  Omaha  World- 
Herald  staff  photographer,  whose 
graphic  picture  "Homecoming” 
was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
last  month,  won  first  place  June 
15  with  the  same  picture  in  the 
annual  National  Newsphoto  Con¬ 
test  conducted  by  .the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion,  W.  R.  Arnold,  vice-chair¬ 
man,  announced. 

Bunker's  picture,  which 
showed  the  heart-touching  wel¬ 


come  of  a  Villisca,  Iowa,  soldier 
by  his  family,  won  first  prize 
over  mure  than  49  entries  from 
17  states. 

Second  place  was  won  by  Bert 
Enumuel,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  with  the  picture  “Race 
Riots,”  depicting  a  bloody  street 
scene  in  Detroit. 

"Caught,”  by  Hy  Peskin  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  ranked 
third.  Peskin’s  photo  showed  a 
naked  lad  climbing  out  of  the 
East  River  after  a  cool  siunmer 
dip  and  being  surprised  by  a 
policeman. 

Judges  in  the  contest  were 
Russ  Stewart,  managing  editor, 
Chicago  Times;  Donald  J.  Sterl¬ 
ing,  managing  editor,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  W.  T.  Chris¬ 
tian,  managing  editor,  Richmond 
News  Leader. 
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Wherry  Bill  on 
Circulation  Expense 

Washincton,  June  22 — As  a 
result  of  niunerous  inquiries  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to¬ 
day  restated  its  position  on  the 
deductibility  of  money  spent 
for  newspaper  circulation  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  Bureau  ruled  that  money 
spent  to  maintain  existing  cir¬ 
culation  may  be  deducted  for 
tax  purposes  in  the  year  in 
which  it  is  expended.  However, 
extraordinary  costs  met  in  the 
promotion  of  new  circulation 
must  be  set  up  as  capital  and  is 
not  deductible  as  a  cost  of  cur¬ 
rent  business.  In  analogy,  the 
Bureau  explained  that  a  manu¬ 
facturing  company  may  deduct 
as  a  current  business  cost  the 
expense  of  repairing  a  factory 
building  but  must  place  in  the 
capital  cost  bracket,  the  outlay 
for  remodeling  or  reconstruct¬ 
ing  a  factory  building. 

Senator  Kenneth  Wherry  of 
Nebraska  has  introduced  a  bUl 
(S.  2010)  which  would  permit 
a  publishing  firm  to  determine 
whether  circulation  costs  should 
be  set  up  as  ordinary  and  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  conducting  a 
business  or  whether  they  should 
be  set  up  as  capital,  rather  than 
leaving  the  election  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

■ 

Changes  Format 

Changes  in  format  and  typog¬ 
raphy  “which  few  of  the  readers 
noticed”  have  resulted  in  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  3%  in  newsprint  pound¬ 
age  and  from  one  and  one-fourth 
to  one  and  one-half  columns  of 
space  in  the  classified  section, 
the  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald  Ar¬ 
gus  reports.  “We  changed  from 
a  34  to  a  33-inch  paper,  and  at 
the  same  time  changed  from  8 
to  6-pt.  type  on  the  classified 
page,”  declared  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  Mike  Moyer,  “and  to  date 
•  we’ve  heard  no  comment  except 
that  several  people  declared 
they  liked  the  looks  of  the  new 
classified  page.  The  only  change 
in  the  make-up  of  the  paper  was 
to  convert  from  a  12  to  an  IIV^- 
em  column.” 

■ 

Joins  Internal  Revenue 

Washington,  June  22 — Don¬ 
ald  P.  Cole,  for  17  years  with 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald- 
News,  has  been  appointed  press 
relations  director  for  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 


R<*tail  9alc8  volume  is  still  rising  in 
Central  Ohio.  Sales  tax  collections  in 
Franklin  County,  (Columbus),  for  the 
scYcmteenth  consecutive  month  topped 
last  year’s  ligiire  for  the  same  month. 

National  advertisers  who  get  the  cream 
of  these  mounting  sales  use  The  Dispatch 
because  it  is,  by  every  standard.  Central 
Ohio’s  Greatest  Single  Sales  Influence. 


With  double  the  coverage  of  any  other 
me<lium  here  it’s  easy  to  understand 
why  double  the  amount  of  advertising  is 
placed  in  The  Dispatch. 


To  get  your  full  share  of  the  $750,000,- 
000  annual  retail  sales  in  Central  Ohio, 
use  this  dominating  newspaper. 


97%  coverage  in  metro¬ 
politan  area  —  88  °o 
home  delivered  .  .  . 
141,396  daily  circulation 
—  104%  more  than  2nd 
paper  ...  151%  mote 
national  advertising  and 


181^0  more  classifier 
advertising  than  2n(: 
paper  .  .  .  48%  mori 
total  advertising  thai 
both  other  Columbu 
papers  combined. 

770  exclusive  account; 
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May  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.) 

Summarjr  of  Unsse  flfure#  lor  May,  1944,  appeared  in  Editor  tt  Publiaher  June  17  on  page  72. 


1 


Beacon 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1944 

Joumal-e..  906,519 


Beacon  Joumal-S..  304,811 


1943 

1,217.690 

346,775 


Grand  Total _  1,211,330  1,564,465 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

746,387 
554,639 
275,646 


Knickerbkr,  News-e 
Times  Union-m. . . . 
•Timei  Union-S.,. 


596,677 

476,292 

330,594 


Joumal-m  .  374,862 

Tribune-e  .  423,472 

Joumal-S  .  78,786 


Grand  Total 


877,120 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Conititution-m  ....  586,508 

Jounial-e  . 

rConttitution-S 
•Joumal-S  . , 


739,745 


783,520 

336,933 

381,320 


2,088,281  2,230,513 


Grand  Total 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Nlew$-Post-e  .  786.224 

Sun-m  .  787,648 

Sun-e  .  1,195,885 

•American-S  .  260,419 

tSun-S  .  432,676 


Grand  Total -  3,462,852  4,230,919 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times- .  286,309  276,540 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Age-Herald-m  -  527,429  503,578 

News-e  .  746,183  - 

Po»‘-e  .  512,611 

News  &  -Age- 

Herald-S  .  339,516 


716,660 

378,350 


419,265 


Grand  Total _  2,125,739 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record-Amer’n-m-e .  356,533 

Globc-m-e  .  822,512 

Her.-Tray.  (See  note)  920,605 

fo*;-™  634,213 

•Advertiser-S  _  202,886 

Globe-S  .  404,026 

tHerald-S  .  407,363 

Post-S  .  206,715 


2,017,853 


440,428 

776.220 

1,015,018 

497,625 

329,507 

422.439 

521,116 

175,551 


Grand  Total  ....  3,954,853  4,177,904 
Not*;  Globe  is  sold  in  combination 
morning  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Reoord,  moraing,  is  sold  in 
combinaticm  with  t^  American,  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

BOFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  £xpress-m.  711.648 


News-e 

•(^rier 


Express-S 
Grand  Total  .... 


1,155,414 

328,256 


712,519 

1,271,499 

475,510 


2,195,318  2.459,528 

CAMDEN.  N. 

Courier  (S^  note)  787,179  743,531 

Nora;  The  G>urier-c  and  Post-m- 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Courier-e,  only,  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

Gasette-«  .  518.187  459,409 

Gazette-S  .  118,111 


106,949 


Grand  Toul  _  636,298 

CHICAGO.  ILL 

Tribune-m  .  1,258,424 

Sun-m  .  729,184 

tDaily  News-e  ...  1.062.378 
Herald-American-e.  596,802 

Times-e  .  528,828 

Tribune-S  .  638,702 


566,358 


Sun-S  .  . 

•Herald- American-S 
Times-S  . 


263,658 

264.262 

72,706 


1,421,277 

588,297 

980,969 

718,845 

428,661 

756,440 

249,038 

383,519 

75,669 


Grand  Total 


5,414,944  5,602.715 


ONCINNATL  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  742,948 

Post-e  .  814,580 

Times-Star-e  .  977,647 

tEnquirer-S  .  536,517 


582,986 

726,684 

837,578 

575.888 


Grand  Total  . .  3,071.692  2,723,136 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

689,589  910,989 


Plain  Dealer-m 

News-e  . 

Press-e  . 

•fPlain  Dealer-S 


583,271 

869,422 

479,115 


598,120 

1,147,240 

734,626 


Grand  Total 


2,621,397  3,390.975 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

1944 

Dispatch-e  .  905,815 

Citizen-e  . 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m  397,735 

l>ispatch-S  .  367,517 

Citizen-S  . 

Star-w  .  49,742 


1943 

891,390 

388,310 

307,906 

357,297 

165,974 

54,236 


Grand  Total _  1,576,672  1,403,563 

ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 

317,423 


347,644 

74,678 


572,923 

845,926 

363,504 

448,160 


950,609 

839,080 

1,459,395 

384,041 

597,794 


Gand  Total  .... 

2,455,073 

2,165,113 

DALLAS 

,  TEXAS 

899,359 

762,023 

1,161,778 

964,526 

330,315 

420,688 

Times-Herald-S  . .  • 

291,553 

322,971 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,683,005 

2,470,208 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

474,849 

464,801 

932,521 

823,325 

News*e  . 

1,173,092 

1,028,857 

Tuurnal  Herald-S.. 

184,131 

204,650 

News-S  . 

219,427 

234,723 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,984,020 

2,756,356 

DENVER 

,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m 

282,071 

291,475 

944,849 

808,421 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S 

67,230 

87,823 

Post'S  . 

282,351 

272,173 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,576,501 

1,459,892 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

449,907 

398,750 

Tribune-e  . 

534,494 

485,077 

Uegister-S  . 

229,294 

263,836 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,213,695 

1,147,663 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

I'ree  Press-m  . 

640,542 

892,717 

1,134,258 

1,605,462 

610,258 

887,929 

Free  Press-S  . 

237,613 

304,253 

441,136 

731,287 

*Tiraes*S  . 

323,298 

453,820 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,387,105 

4,875,468 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

524,857 

426.553 

N'ews-Tribune-m  . . 

391,871 

332,553 

News-Tribune-S  .. 

199,622 

151,690 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,116,350 

910,796 

EL  PASO 

,  TEXAS 

Tiines-m  . 

385,682 

401,435 

Herald  Post-e  - 

411,587 

399.526 

Times-S  . 

127,516 

155,290 

Grand  Total  .... 

924,785 

956,251 

Fong 

PA. 

Dispatdi  Herald-e  . 

481,943 

407,269 

Times-e  . 

580,861 

501,838 

Dispatch  Herald-S . 

163,788 

174,159 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,226,592 

1,083,266 

EVANSVILLE,  IND 

Courier-m  . 

670,720 

635,634 

Press-e  . 

701,641 

661,510 

Courier  &  Press-S. 

177,187 

219,701 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,549,548 

1,516,845 

FLINT. 

MICH. 

Joumal-e  . 

976,477 

794,144 

Journal-S  . 

220,113 

222,664 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,196,590 

1,016,808 

FORT  WAYNE.  DID. 

Journal  G:tzette-m.. 

519,808 

415,676 

News  Sentinel'C 

946,016 

741,435 

Journal  Gazette' S  . 

226,545 

254,687 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,692,369 

1,411,798 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m 

321,097 

290,408 

Star-Telegrara-e 

699,748 

689,336 

Press-e  . 

382,671 

291,965 

Star-Telegram-S 

220,596 

205,769 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,624,112 

1,477,478 

FRESNO, 

CAUF. 

Bee-c  . 

571,108 

443,719 

Bee-S  . 

158,358 

127,403 

Grand  Total  .... 

729,466 

571,122 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e 

902,289 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note) 

401,030 

347,339 

Not*;  Post-Star-m  sold  in 

combinu- 

tioo  with  Tiraes-e.  Linage  of  one  edition. 

Post-Starm  only,  is 

given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

„  1944 

Patriot-m  .  642,886 

Telegraph-e  .  454,885 


1943 

529,853 

400,015- 


Grand  Total  ....  1,097,771  929,868 

A  or*;  News-e  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

1944 

Sentinel-m  .  494,195 

Journal-e  .  1,459,772 

•Sentinel-S  .  222,700 

tJouraal-S  .  453,732 


194} 

,  53921( 
1.565, lit 
308MQ 
6J1.JH 


Courant-m  .  525,842 

T'mes-e  .  1,220,756 

Courant-S  .  325,188 


437,993 

1,091,759 

337,280 


Grand  Total -  2,071,786  1,867,032 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN.  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

„  Star  e  .  416,279 

Newsday-e  .  394,541 


Grand  Total  ....  2,628,399  3,04SJ41 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  489.881  419,321 

Star-Journal-e  ....  778,899  882  H] 

Times-e  .  466,617  264  9S4 

Tribune-S  .  334,405  4347(; 


394,571 

246,431 


Grand  Total  ....  2,069,802  2,001,92) 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  430,310  308,045 

MONTREAL  CANADA 


Grand  Total  _  810,820 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. .  495,022 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

.  1,185,463 


(Jhronicle-e 
Post-m  . . . 
Press-e 
Chronicle-S 
Post-S  ... 


754,685 

688,848 

334,818 

269,611 


Stare  .  1,136,291 

641,002  Gazette-m  .  541,818 

La  Presse-e  .  970,903 

I.a  Patrie-e  .  149,357 

Herald-e  .  182,783 

Standard-S  .  110,219 

La  Patrie-S  .  153,864 


414,295 


918.361 

504,112 

433,702 

355,441 

250,849 


1.013,214 

522.7N 

940,901 

153,114 

167,691 

128,424 

147,77} 


Grand  Total 


3.233.425  2,462,465 


Times  Union-m.. 

Journal-e  . 

Times  Union-S. 


Grand  Total _  1.497.570  1,488,875 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  I. 

Jersey  Joumal-e...  547,398  419,318 

JOHNSTOWN.  PJL 

Tribune  (See  note)  746,614  634,668 

Not*:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion.  Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


Journal-m  . 

News-Sentinel-e 

Joumal-S  . 

News-Sentinel-S 


447.282 

411,337 

154.782 

124,134 


3.12,118 

415,980 

144.059 

193,259 


Grand  Total 


1,137,535  1,085,416 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  547,182  386,452 

Not*;  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAUF. 


Examiner-m  . . . . 

Times-m  . 

Herald-Express-e 

News-d  . 

*Examiner-S  . . . 
tTimes-S . 


779.301 

816,345 

690,716 

555,689 

467,180 

382.194 


1.051.546 

1,369.981 

862,217 

571.983 

646,586 

594,938 


Grand  Total  ....  3.691.425  5.097,251 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m.  696,273 

Times-e  .  822,974 

Courier  Journal-S..  331.814 


770,394 

864,817 

395,068 


Grand  Total  _  1.851.061  2.030,279 

LOWELL  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  495,948  . 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader 

(See  note)  486,267  400,065 

Note:  Manchester  Union-m  and 

Leader-e  sold  in  combination  only.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition,  Union-m  only,  is 
given. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  750,913 
Press-Scimitar-«  .  . .  528,477 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  335,221 


839,390 

557,387 

416,295 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,614,611  1,813,072 

MIAML  FLA. 


Herald-m 
News-e 
•Herald-S 
News-S  . . 


666,834 

683,009 

280,062 

'140,978 


834,368 

712,618 

396,801 

136,882 


Grand  Total 


l,770.tt3  2,080,669 


Grand  Total _  3,245,235  3,0738n 

MUNCOE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  435,511 

Star-m  .  423,941 

Star-S  .  142,021 


380,SM 

383,9}] 

126354 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

N'ews-e  .  1,209,749  1,003,323 

Star-m  .  918,253  790,712 

Times-e  .  716,688  623,761 

tStar-S  .  485,039  482,732 


Grand  Total _  3.329,729  2,900.528 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

622,948  707,188 

617,510  507,865 

257,112  273,822 


Grand  ToUl _  1,581,392  1,640,94] 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  ....  579,800 

News-e  .  1,391,564 

Calls  .  228,914 

Star-Ledger-S  _  117,648 


Item-e 

States-e  . 

Times  Picayune  & 
States-S  . 


937,386 

751,154 


Times-m  .  1,074,078 

Herald  Tribune-m.  844,781 

News-m  .  911,636 

Mirror-m  .  394,485 

Toumal-Amer’n-e  .. 

Post-e . 

Sun-e  . 

World-Telegram-e  . 

Times-S  . 

tHerald  Tribune-S. 

News-S  . 

Mirror-S  . 

*  Joumal-Amer’n-S . 


582.539 

508.830 

993.005 

889,341 

813,635 

589.741 

419.520 

156,527 

272,248 


Grand  Total 


Post-Enquirer-e  . . .  523.008 

Tribune-e  .  816,765 

Tribune-S  .  274,700 


Grand  Total  _  1,001,473  890,419 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  597,443 

Tennessean-m  ....  583,251 

Tennessean-S  .  400,698 


639427 

619473 

381,442 


509,216  53941) 


Grand  Total  ....  3.385.436  2. 796 J$i 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


501409 

1.3584(1 

237,4$( 

104407 


Grand  Total _  2.317,926  2.20143] 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. .  321,470  283449 
Kegister-e  .  823,  m  666,970 


Register-S  .  192,450  204406 


Grand  Total _  1,337,110  1,154423 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m.  1,187,680  1,014447 


614,140 

6284K 


1,062417 

765,90) 

8164n 

530404 

7824(0 

437,0)0 

810410 

800.4N 

1.049474 

77040 

540.729 

263401 

4794M 


8,450,366  9.111404 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYR) 

Eagle-e  .  591,504  504,499 

Eagle- S  .  151,006  177,4)2 


Grand  Total _  742.510  681.9)1 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y . 

Gazette-e  .  642,279  5754M 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


503.991 

1,002444 

3254(2 


Gand  Total  ....  1,614,473  1,832,002 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoroan-m  .  573.235  454,577 

Times-e  .  649,987 

Oklahoman-S  .  233,301 


541,069 

235.863 


Grand  Total  _  1,456,523  1,231,509 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

•t World  Herald-e..  644,269 
World  Herald-S  ..  269,140 


6204*0 

304,179 


Grand  Total  ....  913,409  925,050 

Note:  World  Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion,  linage  of  one  edition  (e)  tmly  i* 
shown.  (CotUintttd  on  pagt  64) 
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AP  Pacific  Corps 
points  to  Jap  Homeland 


By  C.  Yates  McDaniel 

Associated  Press  War  Correspondent 


riding  the  crest  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  tide  that  is  slowly  but 
surely  surging  across  the  Pa- 
eific  towards 
the  Philippines, 

Netherlands  In- 
(Ues  and  the 
very  heart  of 
the  Japanese 
empire,  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
CO  r  p  s  already 
numbering  20 
reporters  and 
photogra- 
phers  is  return¬ 
ing  in  force  to 

>  complete  the  McDaniel 
i  w  a  r  coverage 

'job  started  by  less  than  a  hand- 
;ful  of  correspondents  two  and  a 
half  years  ago. 

Like  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  AP  has  two  or¬ 
ganic  operating  commands  in 
the  Pacific  —  Central  Pacific, 
headed  by  Honolulu  Biu-eau 
Chief  Charles  McMurtry,  and 
the  Australian  or  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific  bureau  which  the  writer 
organized  in  March,  1942.  Also 
like  the  Nimitz-MacArthur  com¬ 
mands,  the  two  AP  teams  in  the 
Pacific  have  already  joined 
forces  for  one  operation — the  in- 
v^on  of  Dutch  New  Guinea — 
and  look  forward  to  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  to  “getting  thar” 
igain  “fustest  with  th^  mostest.” 

Getting  Copy  Out 
Planning  and  carrying 
ugh  the  coverage  of  a  mill- 
campaign,  in  the  Pacific 
ds,  at  least,  is  a  very  dif- 
nt  matter  from  reporting  a 
news  break  in  the  United 
tates.  Now  that  the  United 
tions  have  taken  the  offensive 
ative,  however,  we  do  have 
advantage  of  knowing 
ough  about  impending  opera¬ 
te  be  able  to  study  our 
ps  and  make  our  assignments 
ahead  of  time. 

But  the  toughest  problem  reg- 
■  "ly  facing  us  in  the  South- 
t  Pacific  is  neither  the  busi- 
of  getting  to  the  scene  of 
on  nor  the  covering  of  op¬ 
tions.  The  bureau  chief  has 
far  more  sleep  and  the  cor- 
ondents  in  the  field  have 
ned  up  much  more  energy 
ing  to  lick  the  problem  of 
tting  copy  from  the  front 
ck  to  advanced  headquarters 
the  communications  outlet. 
Profiting  by  sad  disappoint- 
nts  in  the  breakdown  of  of- 
al  arrangements  for  moving 
t  copy  during  earlier  cam- 
igns,  and  exploiting  the  man- 
wer  superiority  which  AP  en- 
ed  over  other  services  dur- 
the  invasion  of  Dutch  New 
inea,  we  employed  the  wits 
energy  of  Correspondent 
rt  Eunson  to  excellent  ad- 
mtage  in  the  dual  role  of  re¬ 
porter  and  exclusive  courier. 
Eunson  touched  each  of  the 
Siree  beachheads,  picked  up  D- 
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Day  stories  from  correspondents 
Murlin  Spencer,  Asahel  Bush 
and  Spencer  Davis  and  was  back 
at  AP’s  advanced  bureau  a  few 
hours  after  the  official  Invasion 
announcement.  Although  other 
non-exclusive  courier  arrange¬ 
ments  broke  down  during  the 
Hollandia  operation,  AP  en¬ 
joyed,  along  with  other  press  or¬ 
ganizations,  a  windfall  in  the 
copy  brought  back  by  General 
MacArthur’s  chief  aide,  former 
AP  correspondent  Col.  Lloyd 
Lehrbas  and  New  York  News 
correspondent  Jack  Turcott. 

Turcott  and  AP  photographer 
Ernest  King  represented  the 
combined  world  press  on  the 
cruiser  which  carried  the  Gen¬ 
eral  to  the  scene  of  his  most  am¬ 
bitious  landing  operation  to 
date. 

Staying  with  the  story  after 
the  first  break,  and  the  troops 
who  make  the  news,  even  when 
things  are  going  badly,  is  the 
oldest  and  most  honored  tradi¬ 
tion  of  AP’s  Australian  bureau. 
By  one  means  or  another,  we 
get  the  first  day  stories  back  to 
the  bureau  and  on  the  wires. 
But  we  make  every  effort,  at  a 
cost  to  our  correspondents  in 
danger  and  gruelling  work,  to 
do  right  by  the  boys  who  have 
to  fight  and  sweat  their  way 
through  the  jungles  even  after 
the  stories  of  their  achievements 
have  ceased  to  make  bannerlines 
in  the  home  papers. 

Experience  has  also  shown 
that  oftener  than  not  the  real 
story  of  an  amnhibious  opera¬ 
tion  develops  after  the  pre-land¬ 
ing  bombardment  has  let  up  and 
the  troops  have  gained  their 
beachheads.  Correspondent 
Spencer  found  that  out  when 
by  staying  with  the  First  Ma¬ 
rines  at  Cape  Gloucester,  days 
after  the  first  cream  had  been 
taken  off  that  operation,  he  was 
on  hand  to  report  the  smashing 
of  one  of  the  most  vicious  coun¬ 
ter-attacks  ever  launched  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Spencer  nearly  wore  himself 
out  slogging  across  the  Hol¬ 
landia  peninsula  with  Sixth 
Army  troops  in  April.  But  with 
three  other  correspondents — all 
who  remained  of  the  small  army 
that  covered  the  D-Day  story — 
he  was  on  hand  to  write  and  tell 
the  world  about  the  experiences 
of  the  band  of  missionaries  who 
had  been  liberated  from  Japa¬ 
nese  capitivity  by  the  advancing 
Americans. 

“Ace,”  short  for  Asahel 
(“swiftest  of  David’s  runners”), 
got  out  his  first  and  second  day 
stories  from  Hollandia,  but  un¬ 
like  some  of  his  competitors,  he 
stayed  on  to  follow  events. 
Events  followed,  all  right,  in 
the  form  ef  three  Japanese 
bombs  which  blew  up  a  great 
pile  of  munitions  and  supplies, 
and  nearly  took  Bush  with  them. 


Whenever  we  are  reasonably 
certain  that  the  only  way  a  cor¬ 
respondent  can  get  his  first  day 
story  out  is  to  bring  it  out  him¬ 
self,  we  try  to  arrange  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  man  to  follow  him  in.  Olen 
Clements  went  in  and  came  out 
as  planned  with  the  D-Day  story 
of  the  landing  in  the  Admiralty 
Islands  in  Febniary  this  year. 
The  first  official  annoimcement 
described  that  operation  as  “a 
reconnaissance  in  force.”  “Ace” 
Bush  went  in  two  days  later 
with  the  reinforcements  rushed 
in  to  help  stem  a  Japanese  coim- 
ter  advance  which  for  several 
anxious  hours  threatened  to 
push  the  original  landing  party 
back  into  the  sea. 

When  his  typewriter  lost  a 
one-sided  battle  with  a  bull¬ 
dozer  a  few  hours  after  the  land¬ 
ing  on  Biak  Island  in  May,  Cor¬ 
respondent  Spencer  Davis  waded 
out  to  an  LST  offshore,  wrote 
his  first  dispatch  on  a  borrowed 
machine,  then  waving  a  hasty 
good-bye  to  the  rest  of  the  re¬ 
porters  who  were  on  the  way 
out,  swam  back  to  shore  to  re¬ 
port  one  of  the  roughest  fights 
the  American  Army  has  had  for 
a  long  time  in  our  theater,  one 
in  which  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  area  the  Jap¬ 
anese  fought  with  tanks. 

Although  we  have  discarded 
as  a  binding  rule  the  old  saw 
that  “what  happens  to  a  reporter 
is  not  news,”  American  newspa¬ 
per  readers  are  not  likely  to  see 
many  “I  seen  it,  I  done  it” 
stories  from  AP  correspondents 
in  the  Pacific.  Synthetic  Rich¬ 
ard  Harding  Davises  don’t  fit 
into  the  news  coverage  picture 
of  this  war. 

High  on  the  list  of  standing 
instructions  in  the  Australian 
bureau  is  the  very  specific  re¬ 
minder  that  it  is  not  the  re¬ 
porter’s  job  to  capture  or  inti¬ 
mate  that  he  captured  an  enemy 
strongimint  or  gained  a  beach¬ 
head  single  handed.  And  the 
corrollary:  we  are  far  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  reporter  getting 
out  the  first  story  than  we  are 
in  his  being  the  first  correspond¬ 
ent  to  hit  a  hostile  beach,  or  to 
enter  a  captured  village. 

■ 

Joins  N.  J.  Group 

The  Long  Branch  ( N.  J. ) 
Record  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Publishers’ 
Bureau  of  New  Jersey. 
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May  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

{Continued  from  page  62) 


PEOBIA.  ILL. 

1944  1943 

Joum.  Transeript^c.  774,887  611,007 

SUr-ra  .  692,327  423,370 

Journal  Star  S .  213,922  207,617 

Grand  ToUi _  1,681,136  1,241,994 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

tEveninf  BuDetin-e  1,052,075  1,399,505 

Inquirer-m .  904,505  1,285,301 

N'ewa-e  .  446,647  387,699 

•Record-m .  756,504  745,346 

Inquirers  .  578,413  652,219 

Record  s  .  249,966  411,426 

Grand  Tbtal _  3.988,110  4,881,496 

PITTSBTTHGa  PA. 

PosrCaaatte-m  _  529,187  675442 

Praare .  1,085,665  1,004,780 

■Sun-TeleKraph.e  ...  630,006  705,055 

tPreaa-S  .  374,808  483,17« 

*Sun-TeIecraph-S  .  302,245  466,9(8 

Grand  Total _  2,921,911  3,335,015 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oreganianm  .  739,175  846,923 

Joumal-e  .  703,808  804,337 

*Oreconian-S  .  317,867  491,720 

tJoumalS  .  259,450  219,770 

Grand  Total _  2,020,300  2,30,750 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  U. 

Herald  e  .  238,917  201,160 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  L 

Biilletin.e .  963,473  972,364 

Journal-m  .  432,933  367,559 

Journals  .  253,081  267,799 

Grand  Total _  1,649,487  1,607,722 

READING.  PA. 

E^re  (Sw  note)  664,976  589,5«7 

Ea«Ie-S  .  48,257  50,162 

Grand  Total  _  713,233  639,759 

Non;  Ea(le-e  and  ‘nmee-n  raid  in 
caabination,  linMte  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e  only  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e .  924,105  800,661 

Times  Dispatch-m. .  691,769  578,008 

Tinea  Dispatcb-S . .  282,657  307,449 

Grand  Total _  1,898,531  1,686,118 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

UWi.  ft  Oironide-m  926,795  771,376 

Times  Union-e _  1,020,960  829,758 

Dem.  ft  Chronide-S  405,868  418,253 

Grand  Total _  2,353,021  2,019,387 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

RegialerRepiibiio-e.  721,944  637,8(5 

Sur-m  .  489,467  449,338 

Sur-S  .  173,036  173,082 

Grand  Total _  1,384,447  1,260,245 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  307,733  260,029 

Bee-e  .  874,389  770,738 

Union-S  .  132,133  132,847 

Grand  Total  _  1,314,255  1,163,614 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe- Democrat- m. .  518,334  592,576 

Poat-Dispatcb-e  . . .  894,634  985,674 

Star-Times-e .  626,854  582,638 

tGlobe- Democrats.  270,470  369,837 

Post-Dispatcb-S  . .  .  424,578  528,226 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

1944 

Pioneer  Press-m...  467,360 

Dispatch.e .  751,659 

Pioneer  Press-S...  264,404 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

1943  1944 

508,257  Times-m .  261,099 

760,614  Blade-e  .  831,365 

399,499  Times-S  .  278,927 


YOUNGSTOWN.  OMO 

1944  i94j 

\'indicator  Teleg.-e  790,536  778,744 
V'indicator  Teleg.-S  263,965  2S6,'8W 


Grand  Total _  1,483,423  1,668,370 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  547,750  474,836 

Ncws-e  .  862,978  793,238 

Ligbt-e .  598,077  639,350 

Express-S  .  323,876  368,746 

♦Light-S  .  317,296  438,713 

Grand  Total _  2,549,977  2,714,883 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Unionra  .  772,319  654,926 

Tribune-Sun-e  ,,,.  1,008,990  901,362 

Union-S .  268,880  327,572 

Grand  Total _  3,050,189  1,883,860 

SAN  FRANaSCO.  CALIF. 

Chronide-m  .  786,128  555,708 

Exaniner-m  .  729,818  826,622 

Call-Bulletin-e  _  533,885  590,191 

News-e  .  591,859  566,610 

tChronicle-S .  260,313  280,994 

*Examiner-S  .  333,445  508,378 

Grand  Total _  3,235,448  3,328,503 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazcttc-m  .  689,894  606,094 

Union  Star-e .  618,552  490,055 

Grand  Total _  1,308,446  1,096,149 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m .  522,004  457,735 

Times-e  .  628,079  622,863 

Scrantcxiian-S  ....  179,494  169,466 

Grand  Total  ....  1,329,577  1,250,064 

SEATTLE.  WJISH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  537,119  676,468 

SUr-e .  492,725  361,959 

Times-e  .  748,281  976,255 

*Post-Intelligenc’r-S  302,422  466,949 

Times-S  .  248,039  362,132 

Grand  Total _  2,328,586  2,843,763 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Journal-Tribune-e . .  393,739  322,394 

Journals  .  134,126  135,913 

Grand  Total  _  527,865  458,307 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribunre  .  746,177  736,761 

Tribune-S  .  190,502  202,877 

Grand  ToUl  _  936,679  939,638 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Suokesman-Rev’w-ra  430,463  376,374 

Chrunicle-e  .  676.602  595,423 

tSpolcesm’n-Rev’w-S  314,597  303,099 

Grand  Total _  1,421,662  1,274,896 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald- Joumal-e  ..  1,002,598  781,699 

Post-Standard-m  ..  537,587  462,722 

'Herald  American-S  361,682  354,637 

Post-Standard-S  . .  184,990  197,539 


Grand  Total -  1,371,391  1,469,344 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  ft  .Mail-m _  826,946  698,051 

Telegram-e  .  1,141,250  1,027,638 

Star-e  ..7 .  1,223,622  1,214,321 

Star-w  .  128,101  132,993 

Grand  Total _  3,319,919  3;073,003 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e...  619,036  513,163 

Times- Advertiser-S.  79,864  87,311 

Grand  Total _  698,900  o00,474 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note).  652,516  631,368 

Note;  Record-ra  sold  in  combination 
with  Times- Record-e,  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Record-m,  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  569,817  606,147 

World-m  .  517,455  561,315 

VVorld-S  .  182,274  280,057 

Grand  Total _  1,269,546  1,447,519 

UNION  CITY,  N.  I. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m.  494.607  401,214 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d  ..  1,043,953  1,010,115 

News-e  .  587,215  688,097 

Post-m  .  1,073,888  959,013 

•SUr-e  .  1,509,726  1,561,932 

*Times-Herald-S  . .  327,992  408,923 

Post-S  .  314,512  280,856 

tStar-S  .  451,293  542,720 

Grand  Total _  5,308,579  5,451,656 

WATERBUHY.  CONN. 

Republican  Amer. 

(See  note) .  557,314  . 

(See  note) .  557,314  . 

Democrat-e  .  295,506  . 

Republican-S  .  121,608  . 


—  Grand  Total 


Grand  ToUl _  974,428  . 

Note:  Republican  American  sold  in 

combination  with  American-e.  Linage  of 
one  edition  shown  Republican-m. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Mamaro'ck  Times-e  193,138  141,320 

Mt.  Vernon  .\rgus-e  394,264  317,538 

New  Roch.  St.  Star-e  517,858  367,015 

Ossin’g  Cit’n  Reg’r-e  212,341  176,549 

Port  Chester  Item-e  340,655  256,498 

Tarrytown  News-e. .  225,^5  184,691 

Ykrs.  Her.  St’m’n-e  385,164  304,627 

\V”te  Plains  Disp.-e  506,773  446,486 

Peekskill  Stare....  234,470  162,710 

Grand  Total _  3,010,648  2,357,434 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Beacon-e  .  714,177  550,185 

Eagle-m  .  506,943  375,435 

Eagle-e .  554,354  476,238 

Beacon-S  .  286,424  286,889 

Eagle-S  .  181,400  209,638 


Total _  2,088,857  1,796,597 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


News-Trihune-e 

Times-e  . 

News-  Tribune-  S 


796,597  Grand  Total  .,.  .  2,243,298  1,898,385 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

633,394  Telegram-m  .  602,510  537,419 

380,142  Gaaette  ft  Post-e.. .  677,168  594,392 

224,573  Telegiam-S .  242,505  272,586 


1,054,501  1,035,MJ 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBUSHERS 

BRONX,  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News-e .  270,941  164 

Home  News-S  76,838  74’ 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  677,830  825,141 

Star-e .  710,619  828.S« 

.Star-S  .  .380,892  490,091 


Grand  Total  . . 


1,769,341  2,143,811 


Grand  Total _  2,734,870  3,058,951  Grand  Total _  1,389,587  1,238,109 


1,522,183  1,404,397 


NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Timea-e. .  502,320  414,744 

Standard-Tlmes-S .  .  71,708  100,171 

Grand  Total _  574,02i  514.934 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  "TRB 
WEEK”— MAY.  1944 

•‘■AMERICAN’  WEEKLY"  Lins* 
58,518  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKUT 
I. inage  27,027  lines  is  inchided  it  tkt 
Sunuy  figures  of  the  following  papen; 
.Albany  Times-Uaion,  Atlanta  J^msl, 
Baltimore  American,  Boston  Advertiser, 
Chicago  Herald- American,  Detroit  Tiwcs, 
Milwaukee  SenthieL  New  York  Jourail- 
.\merican,  Pittsburgh  Sua-Telcgra^.  Sat 
.Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Heralu-Amen 
lean,  Washington  Times-Heratd. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Lias* 
58,518  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  la- 
press,  (Heveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miaan 
llerald,  Philadelphia  Record. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linsst 
62,438  lines  and  “COMIC  VVEEKLr 
Linage  27,027  lines  in  the  Los  Atisda 
Examiner  and  San  PraiKisco  Exantstr. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linra 
62,038  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEI^ 
Linan  27,027  lines  in  the  5?eattle  Port 
Intelligencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Uamc 
62,038  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregoaim. 

fTHIS  WEEK”  Linage  39,839  Htm 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  pTipers:  Atlanta  ConstitallH, 
Baltimore  San,  Birmingham  News  St  Aft 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  (Chicago  Osuy 
News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Indianspife 
Star,  Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal,  Hi- 
waukee  Journal,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  CUe 
Democrat,  Washington  Star;  25,969  liaa 
in  the  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Detl^ 
News  and  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulleda; 
34,300  lines  in  the  llallas  News:  39,868 
lines  in  the  Los  Auj;eles  Times,  Port¬ 
land  Journal,  San  I  rancisco  Chronick 
and  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


Esther  Lotzke  Wins 
Snopp  Awcoxl  ior  Ads 

Esther  N.  Latzke,  director  of 
consumer  service  for  Armour 
and  Company  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Chicago,  has  been 
named  winner  of  me  Josephine 
Snapp  Award  for  “advertising 
ori^nality,  soundness  of  plan, 
and  accomplishment  of  objec¬ 
tives." 

Armour  advertising  from 
April,  194S,  to  April,  1944,  the 
theme  of  twhich  twas  service  to 
the  consumer,  won  the  award 
lor  Miss  Latzke.  This  adver¬ 


tising,  for  which  she  produced 
all  of  the  basic  material  and 
which  appeared  in  magazines, 
newspapers,  booklets  and  .  bulle¬ 
tins,  was  aimed  to  help  the 
housewife  understand  rationing, 
fat  salvage,  and  how  to  make 
the  most  of  food  supplies  in  pro¬ 
viding  her  family  an  adequate 
diet. 

The  announcement  was  made 
June  22  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club,  and  the  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Chicago  which 
sponsors  the  award.  The  yearly 
competition  is  open  to  any  ad¬ 
vertising  woman  in  the  United 
States. 


At  the  dinner  meeting  honor 
awards  were  also  given  to 
Annia  K.  Hart,  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Company  of  Chicago, 
on  a  catalogue  campaign  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  war  programs;  to 
Harriet  T.  Couplin,  advertising 
director  of  Johnson-Stephens  and 
Shinkle  Shoe  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  for  outstanding  publicity 
on  shoes  during  a  period  of  shoe 
rationing  and  advertising  re¬ 
strictions;  to  Ann  I.  Gleason, 
owner  and  chief  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  Gleason  Advertising 
Agency  of  Detroit,  for  an  en- 
tirrfy  new  idea  in  war  chest  pro¬ 
motion  directed  by  women  ex¬ 
clusively;  and  to  Helen  Gardener 


meeting  honor  Weiser,  house  organ  editor  and 
also  given  to  director  of  advertising,  Durant 
of  Sears,  Roe-  Manufacturing  Company  of  Mil- 
any  of  Chicago,  wau'kee,  for  a  campaign  which 
ampaign  in  sup-  promote  use  of  the  company's 
r  programs;  to  products  in  expediting  prodne- 
ilin,  advertising  tion  and  materials  handling 
on-Stephens  and  in  plants  engaged  in  war 
U>mpany  of  St.  work, 
inding  publicity  ■ 

a  peri^  of  shoe  Qough  Honored 

advertising  re-  ^  _j.i 

nn  I.  Gleason,  “CapL  A1  Gough’s  Memorial 
account  execu-  Day”  was  held  last  week  m 
an  Advertising  Pittsburgh  by  the  Aero  Club,  in 
oit,  for  an  en-  honor  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  rr 
n  war  chest  pro*  porter  who  lost  his  life  while 
by  women  ex-  on  a  mission  in  Africa  a  year 
Helen  Garclener  ago. 

I94TOR  ft  PUBLJSHIft  tor  Jiftft  24,  1144 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  ;nv  o  m- 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 


will  again  be  offeree  t-  oi 
American  cusfomc' 


HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


. . .  and 
lowans 
sent  in 
30,000 
entries 
a  month! 


ICMA  Annual 
Meeting 

continued  from  page  60 


circulation  managers  realize 
their  responsibilities  lie  not 
alone  in  circulation,  but  also  in 
the  editorial  field,  the  sooner 
they  will  do  a  better  job  for 
themselves  and  for  their  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Whiting  thought  any  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  no  matter 
how  small  his  paper,  can  well 
afford  to  maintain  a  sub-depart¬ 
ment,  specializing  in  promotion, 
■and  plug  it  hard.” 


The  grand  ballroom  over-  the  Clevelan 
flowed  into  the  foyer  with  a  recipients  ti 
packed  house  for  the  annual  circulation  ^ 
dinner  held  Wednesday  night. 
with  the  featured  after  dinner  Washington 
address  by  George  B.  “Deac”  Es?es" 

Parker,  editor-in-chief  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Hits  “Backets"  clearing  the 

In  humorous  vein  the  speaker  pendent  co 
harked  back  to  the  days  of  years  old  ai 
"sleasy  circulation  promotion  To  ICMA’; 
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Desks  were  piled  high  with 
post  cards!  Girls  were  fever¬ 
ishly  counting  and  sorting 
them  AND  MORE  CARDS 
KEPT  POURING  INI 


WHY? 


d  Trib- 
:  GMt 
>9  lim 
Detwh 
ulletn; 
39.868 
,  P«t- 
ironidc 


Four  advertisements  telling 
about  the  contest  appeared  in 
The  Register  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
questing  that  the  entries  be 
sent  in  on  post  cards.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  and  30,000  entries 
from  all  over  Iowa  were 
sent  in  bjr  regular  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune. 


If  that  gives  you  the  idea  that 
The  Register  and  Tribune’s 
320,931  daily  and  391,081  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  has  a  whale  ol 
a  lot  of  palling  power  .  . 
YOITRE  RIGHT! 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Concellare  and 
Bryant  in  on 
Mission 

Acme,  INP  Cameramen 
Sow  Superfortress 
Bombing  of  Japan 

By  Jack  Prica 

Frank  Cancellare,  of  Acme 
Newspictures,  and  Bob  Bryant, 
of  International  News  Photos, 
were  the  two  ace  newsphotog- 
raphers  who  drew  the  choice  as¬ 
signment  of  covering  the  recent 
bombing  of  Japan  from  the  new 
Superfortresses.  Both  men  have 
cabled  their  offices  that  they 
have  completed  their  mission 
without  mishap. 

According  to  the  published 
news  reports  of  the  raid,  it  is 
evident  that  the  actual  bombing 
time  was  during  the  dark  hours, 
hence  the  chances  of  obtaining 
good  exposures  of  the  bombed 
areas  were  very  slim.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  photographers 
may  have  been  fortunate  in 
making  exposures  by  the  light 
of  flares,  if  they  were  used,  but 
at  this  writing  no  word  as  to  the 
results  of  such  photography  has 
been  received.  Each  photog¬ 
rapher  upon  returning  to  his 
base  cabled  his  office  that  his 
pictures  were  to  be  transmitted 
directly  from  Chungking  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Experienced  Men 

Though  they  may  not  have 
made  photos  of  the  actual  bomb¬ 
ing,  the  photographs^  prob¬ 
ably  made  many  pictures  of  the 
preparations,  the  take-off,  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  trip  and  scenes  of 
the  retxim.  Naturally,  these 
photos  would  have  to  be  cen¬ 
tred  before  being  released  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  of  these 
pictures  may  soon  be  published. 

If  the  selection  of  these  two 
photographers  was  based  upon 
experience  and  past  perform¬ 
ance,  good  judgment  was  shown. 
Both  have  been  covering  the 
China-Burma-India  theatre  since 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Frank  Cancellare,  now  about 
33,  started  with  Acme  as  a 
“squeegee  boy.”  He  progressed 
rapidly  and,  as  a  full  fledged 
cameraman,  covered  the  Willkie 
campaign  tour  in  1940.  He  was 
with  the  first  American  troops 
to  arrive  in  India.  His  series  of 
pictures  showing  the  famine  in 
India  was  widely  published. 
Later  he  joined  Gen.  Stilwell’s 
troops  in  the  jungle  war  and 
also  covered  the  S^ween  River 
battle  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japs.  He  was  also  witt  Gen. 
Chennault’s  Flying  Tigers  in 
China  and  has  sent  back  some 
excellent  pictures  of  the  feats 
of  this  unit. 

Between  assignments  he  has 
made  many  features,  one  of 
which  was  the  construction  of 
the  airfield  from  which  the 
B-29’s  took  off. 

Bob  Bryant,  the  29-year-old 
INP  ace  photographer,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Los  Angeles  arid  the  son 
of  CoL  and  Mrs.  Laslle  Brjrant 
Shortly  after  Pearl  Haihor, 


Cancellare  (L)  and  Bryant  at  a 
Superiortress  base  somewhere  in 
India. 


while  a  staff  photographer  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific,  Africa  and  the  Orient.  He 
later  joined  the  INP  staff. 

Bryant  has  been  on  the  go 
ever  since  leaving  California. 
He  also  has  covered  the  Salween 
River  front  and  many  other  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  Far  East.  He 
also  accompanied  General  Stil- 
well’s  soldiers  in  the  Burma 
jungle  campaign. 

After  returning  to  his  base 
from  the  bombing  mission  over 
Japan  he  wired  the  following  to 
his  office:  “Accompanied  Super¬ 
fortresses  bombing  Japan.  Will 
process  and  radio  photos  from 
Chungking.  Inform  family  safe 
return.” 

OWI  Radiophotos 
THE  NEW  OWI  radiophoto  sta¬ 
tion  at  London  was  added  to 
the  network  operated  by  the 
Overseas  Branch  on  June  6,  in 
time  to  transmit  news  pictures 
of  the  European  invasion.  The 
circuit,  backstopped  by  a  New 
York  relay,  made  possible  the 
transmission  of  spot  news  photos 
to  all  receiving  points  in  the 
chain  within  seven  minutes  af¬ 
ter  recording  from  the  forward 
areas. 

Thirty-two  pictures  of  D-Day 
operations  from  London  and 
New  York  were  transmitted  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  radio¬ 
photo  schedule  between  those 
points.  Included  in  the  service 
were  special  photos  of  General 
John  J.  Pershing,  posed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  OWI,  and  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  his  invasion  day  mes¬ 
sage.  This  extraordinary  serv¬ 
ice  was  sent  to  countries  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Pictures  of  the  invasion  sent 
out  by  the  Overseas  Branch  of 
the  OWI  were  front  paged  in 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Africa,  Swe¬ 
den,  Australia,  Turkey,  and 
China,  within  four  hours  after 
reception.  This  vast  network  is 
the  only  agency  in  America, 
government  or  commercial,  that 
actually  transmits  pictures  via 
short-wave  beam  broadcast. 
Pictures  sent  via  commercial 
radio  channels  travel  over  a  con¬ 
trolled  circuit  only  after  contact 
has  been  established  by  sender 
and  receiver,  which  Is  done  in 
code. 

According  to  OWI  reports,  the 


cost  of  picture  transmission  has 
been  r^uced  from  $60.00  per 
photo  to  $1.35.  This  reduced 
scale  of  transmission  cost  is  the 
result  of  intensive  research  and 
experiments  conducted  by  this 
Government  agency,  which  aver¬ 
ages  500  picture  subjects  trans¬ 
mitted  in  a  typical  month. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  OWI  that 
through  its  new  system  of  pip¬ 
ing  radiophotos  simultaneously 
into  three  or  more  points,  de¬ 
pending  upon  direction  of  signal 
beam.  Axis  photos  are  crowded 
off  the  pages  of  the  neutral 
press.  In  addition  to  the  radio¬ 
photos,  many  pictures  are 
brought  back  to  the  home  office 
via  the  Army  and  diplomatic 
pouches.  News  photos  for  the 
War  Still  Picture  Pool  are  also 
transported  by  the  OWI  in  this 
manner  and  distributed  to  the 
proper  .syndicates  upon  arrival. 

We  are  advised  that  the  entire 
photographic  staff  consists  of  20 
men  who  cover  all  fronts.  Only 
four  OWI  cameramen  covered 
the  invasion.  Negatives  made 
by  them  augmented  the  service 
obtained  from  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  War  Still  Picture  Pool 
photographers.  A  little  more 
than  8,000  prints  from  the  com¬ 
bined  negatives  were  serviced 
the  first  two  days  of  the  inva¬ 
sion,  none  being  released  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Copies  of  prints  received  via 
radio  are  sent  to  those  countries 
where  radiophoto  stations  have 
not  been  iiistalled.  All  prints 
are  made  by  local  concerns  un¬ 
der  contract  to  OWI.  Original 
photos  obtained  from  Pool  mem¬ 
bers  are  purchased  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  syndicate  which  made 
them.  The  prints  sent  out  in 
OWI  Foreign  Service  are  about 
4x6  inches  and  are  captioned, 
“Not  for  Use  in  British  Isles 
or  Western  Hemisphere”  and 
“Approved  by  Appropriate  U.  S. 
Authority.” 

According  to  Tom  Malley, 
acting  chief  of  the  Picture  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Overseas  Branch  of 
0\^,  replacing  Tom  Sears,  who 
resided  recently  because  of  ill¬ 
ness,  there  is  no  competition  be¬ 
tween  OWI  and  the  picture  syn¬ 
dicates.  “On  the  contrary,”  he 
said,  “there  is  a  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  these  organizations 
which  works  out  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all  concerned.” 

■ 

Copt.  Thompson  First 
Woman  PRO  in  Marinea 

Capt.  Dorathea  Freseman 
Thompson,  of  Baltimore,  has 
been  named  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  for  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C., 
the  first  woman  to  serve  as  a 
camp  public  relations  officer  in 
the  history  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  daughter  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  A.  Freseman,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  she  was  formerly  home 
economics  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington  Post,  then  was  associated 
with  an  advertising  agency  in 
New  York,  before  joining  the 
Marine  Women’s  Reserve  a  year 
ago. 

Capt.  Thompson  has  been  sta¬ 
tion^  at  Camp  Lejeune  since 
last  Jime  and  was  made  public 
relations  officer  when  Capt. 
Arthur  C.  Wlmer  was  recalled 
to  duty  at  Marine  headquarters 
in  Wakiington. 


Urges  Press  I 
To  Increase 
Self-Promotion 

Newspapers  should  sell  their 
services,  both  to  readers  and  to  . 
advertisers,  with  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  these  services  are 
mandatory  in-  the  preservation 
of  American  daily  life,  that  the 
cost  is  an  investment  on  the  part 
of  those  who  buy  and  not  an 
expense  chargeable  to  helping 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  H.  C. 
Burkheimer,  publisher  of  the 
Glendale  (Cal.)  N ews-Press,  de¬ 
clared  before  the  19th  annual 
convention  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  Assn.,  southern  unit,  June 
10  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  advertiser  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  it  is  doubtful 
that  he  could  enter  homes  o( 
newspaper  readers  with, as  much 
dignity  and  acceptance  as  he  can 
through  the  service  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Burkheimer  stated. 

“The  local  newspaper  has  one 
asset  enjoyed  by  no  other  adver¬ 
tising  m^ium,  pointed  out  C. 
Burt  Oliver  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  afternoon  speaker. 
“That  is  the  newspaper’s  close 
contact  with  the  retail  trade  in 
its  area.  The  newspaper  almost 
invariably  contacts  the  retailers 
more  frequently  and  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  basis  than  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  ’The  newspaper  can 
strongly  influence  the  retailer  to 
do  the  things  that  will  help  in¬ 
sure  an  advertising  success.” 

New  products,  new  names, 
new  methods  of  distribution, 
trials  and  errors  will  character¬ 
ize  the  future,  Oliver  said,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  local  newspaper 
will  be  In  a  position  to  sense 
these  changes  as  they  develop 
and  to  render  a  real  service  by 
keeping  advertisers  informed. 

Advertising  and  salespeople 
will  be  the  front  line  of  attack 
in  the  post-war  world,  said 
Verne  Orr,  vice-president  of 
Chrysler  Motors  of  California,  at 
the  publisher-advertiser  lundi- 
eon.  The  marvels  of  the  future 
must  be  sold  in  order  to  be  of 
benefit,  he  said. 

Prizes  for  outstanding  adver¬ 
tising  performances  went  to: 

Best  local  series,  dailies  over 
5,000  —  Glendale  News-Press, 
first;  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  sec¬ 
ond;  Alhambra  Post-Advocate, 
third;  dailies  under  5,000 — Mon¬ 
rovia  News-Post,  Redondo  South 
Bay  Breeze  (2nd  and  3rd). 

Best  national  merchandising 
service,  dailies  over  5,000 — ^Al¬ 
hambra  Post-Advocate,  Santa 
Ana  Register,  Glendale  News- 
Press;  dallies  under  5,000 — Mon¬ 
rovia  News-Post. 

Best  wartime  series,  dailies 
over  5,000 — Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look,  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
(2nd  and  3rd);  dailies  under 
5,000 — South  Bay  Breeze. 

Best  wartime  edition,  dailies 
over  5,000— Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press;  under  5,000 — Monrovia 
News-Post,  Orange  Daily  News. 

Best  retail  edition  or  section, 
over  5,000— Glendale  News-Press, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Riv¬ 
erside  Press  &  Enterprise;  under 
5,000— South  Bay  Breeze,  Mon¬ 
rovia  News-Post,  Orange  Daily 
News. 
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What 

General  Electric  thinks  about 
trends  in  Photoflash  Bulbs 


Sulzberger 
Urges  Defining 
Peace  Stakes 


Stressing  the  co-responsibility 
of  newspapers  and  educational 
institutions  in  defining  the 
"stakes”  of  victory,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  spoke  this  week  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of 
Brown  University,  where  he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Letters  degree. 

‘‘We,  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession,  and  you  of  the  schools 
and  universities,  have  a  grave 
responsibility  in  defining  those 
stakes,  and  in  causing  our  na¬ 
tional  purpose  to  be  directed 
toward  their  collection,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “I  know  of  no  two  other 
institutions  that  play  such  a  pro¬ 
found  part  in  shaping  the  think¬ 
ing  of  our  country. 

Alertness  Needed 

‘‘If  we  are  this  time  to  avoid 
the  erorrs  of  which  we  were 
guilty  a  qriarter  century  ago,  we 
not  only  have  to  be  alert,  but 
we  must  understand  the  issues 
ourselves  and  concentrate  upon 
them.” 

To  attain  victory,  he  said, 
which,  “if  it  is  to  be  real,  if  it  is 
to  count  for  anything,  must 
mean  peace — not  merely  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  armed  conflict,”  re¬ 
quires  three  conditions. 

The  schools  and  the  press,  he 
said,  must  concern  themselves 
“more  with  the  ends  for  which 
we  fight,  and  leave  to  others  the 
question  of  the  means.”  He  also 
telieves  there  is  need  for  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  to  func¬ 
tion  in  this  country  long  after 
the  fighting  stops  and  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to 
teachers,  that  their  pay  be  higher 
and  their  selection  more  careful. 

The  stakes  of  the  war  and  the 
peace,  which  he  feels  this  ihree- 
point  program  will  help  to  main¬ 
tain,  Mr.  Sulzberger  listed  as: 
“The  right  of  men  to  make  the 
laws  they  are  prepared  to  obey; 
the  right  to  the  ‘serenity  and 
sanctity’  of  the  home;  the  right 
to  seek  and  speak  the  truth;  the 
right  to  worship,  each  in  his  own 
way;  the  right  to  a  free  press,  to 
trial  by  Jury,  to  habeas  corpus.” 

In  addition  to  maintaining 
these  the  speaker  cautioned: 
“We,  who  ^ucate  and  form 
opinion,  must  determine  how 
best  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the 
distrust  between  generations 
which  brought  our  world  to  such 
a  calamitous  day.” 


Now,  what  about  the  future?  If  we  were  guided 
solely  by  profit,  we  might  rest  content  in  the 
knowledge  that  General  Electric  makes  photo- 
flash  lamps  for  every  need. 

But  we  are  equally  concerned  with  providing 
the  kind  of  flash  bulbs  that  fit  your  needs  best. 
That  this  is  appreciated  is  indicated  by  this: 

ir  Today  over  half  of  the  G-E  flash  bulbs  bought 
are  Midgets. 

if  When  the  Signal  Corps  recently  designed  two 
new  combat  cameras,  both  were  designed  for 
Midgets! 

it  At  the  recent  Chicago  Press  Photographers’ 
salon,  62  out  of  80  photographers  exhibiting 
use  Midgets. 

if  And  in  this  year’s  New  York  Press  show  G-E 
Midgets  helped  get  the  top  prize  and  many 
other  winning  shots. 


General  electric  policy  is  based  on 

always  giving  you  the  most  for  your 
money .  .  .  engineering  the  products  you  want 
so  they’ll  provide  the  best  results  at  the  lowest 
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When  G-E  brought  you  the  first  photoflash 
lamps,  the  design  began  with  a  standard  lamp 
bulb  because  it  then  seemed  the  best  way  to 
meet  your  needs. 

Yet  General  Electric  continued  its  research  and 
development,  consulted  users  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ..  .  press  photographers,  amateurs  and 
professionals. 

As  a  result  in  1939,  after  four  years  of  labora¬ 
tory  development,  a  radically  different  flash 
bulb  was  evolved  which  brought  you  the  ad¬ 
vantages  you  wanted,  in  the  Jorm  oj  the  now 
well-known  G-E  Midget! 
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IMPORTANT  RCASOMS  FOR  THIS  TREND 


5.  Positivt  CiMrtacL  When  you  change  lamps  on  the 
run,  a  twist  of  the  wrist  seats  a  G-E  Midget  so  it 
can’t  pop  out. 

6.  Coipleta  Cevsrage.  There’s  a  Midget  Pbotoflash 
lamp  for  every  picture  purpose,  for  black-and-white, 
color,  infra-red,  and  focal  plane  use.  Users  say  G-E 

Midgets  can  get  9i%  of  all  the 
pictures  they  want  to  make. 

fleet.  Midgets  mean  lower 
BMjlHflHlI  unit  cost  per  picture  taken 
decided  help  for  you. 


1.  Pleety  of  ligM  ia  the  pictiire  area.  Used  in  properly 
designed,  practical-size  reflectors,  G-E  Midgets  can 
give  normal  coverage  with  smooth,  overall  light  or 
extra  punch  for  telephoto  reach;  can  put  more  pic¬ 
ture-taking  light  where  you  need  it  than  do  larger 
lamps  in  ordinary  reflectors. 

2.  Reggodaess.  G-E  Midget’s  smaller 
oval-shaped  bulb  makes  for  greater 
strength  and  greater  protection. 

3.  Coavaaiaaca.  You  can  change  lamps  Kij^H 
faster.  And,  you  get  as  many  pictures 

with  a  pocketful  of  Midgets  as  you 

used  to  get  with  a  bagful  of  bulbs.  ' 

4.  UnHorm  negative  density  through  de-  iHJrVy!! 
pendably  uniform  timing  that  makes  t 
foreffective  synchronization  all  the  time. 


Your  preference  surely  con¬ 
firms  General  Electric’s  policy 
on  Photoflash  development  arid 
its  belief  in  the  bright  future 
of  Midgets! 


Bill  oi  Rights  Poster 

On  the  premise  that  the  first 
step  in  preserving  our  rights  as 
free  men  consists  of  knowing 
what  these  rights  are,  the  Dough¬ 
nut  Corporation  of  America,  New 
York,  has  undertaken  the  wide 
distribution  to  the  baking  and 
allied  industries  of  a  large  poster, 
attractively  printed  in  foiir 
colors,  listing  the  10  points  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  No  advertis¬ 
ing  appears  on  the  posters,  which 
are  to  be  sent  free  of  charge  to 
bakers  and  others  in  the  food 
industry  with  the  one  stipula¬ 
tion  that  they  be  put  up  where 
they  will  be  seen. 
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DANGER  WORRIES  WRITERS  LESS  THAN  GETTING  STORY  OUT 


Continued  from  page  7 
the  third  back,  however,  landed 
comfortably. 

Though  he  miased  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Japan,  Rundle,  U.P.  man¬ 
ager  for  China,  wrote  a  descrip¬ 
tive  story  of  the  badly  disap¬ 
pointed  pilot  and  crew.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  base  be  wrote,  “We 
climbed  aboard,  some  with  eager 
shouts,  some  with  prayers.”  The 
plane  purred  “like  a  Idtten”  for 
an  hour.  Then  came  the  trouble 
and  finally  after  he  had  given 
the  necessary  order  to  return, 
the  pilot  turned  to  Rundle  and 
gulp^,  'Tm,  damned  sorry,  I 
could  bawl.” 

Reports  from  the  base  of  the 
Twentieth  Bomber  Command  on 
the  mission  were  sent  by  Clyde 
A.  Farnsworth,  AP,  Brooks  At¬ 
kinson,  New  York  Times,  and 
James  E.  Brown,  International 
News  Service. 

According  to  Richard  W. 
Johnston,  U.P.  correspondent, 
who  recwitly  was  cited  for  his 
conduct  and  effective  reporting 
at  Tarawa,  of  almost  as  great 
moment  to  the  men  aboard  the 
flagship  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  moving  against  Saipan 
was  the  brief  announcement  en 
route;  “The  invasion  of  France 
has  started.” 

Invasion  Baaction 

“They  were  electrified.”  he 
wrote.  “The  announcement  car¬ 
ried  an  extra  significance  for 
them.  It  brought  an  awareness 
that  they  might  produce  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ^ui valent  of  the  European 
invasion  within  a  few  days.” 

Also  reporting  the  reaction  to 
the  invasion  news  was  Capt. 
John  N.  Popham,  a  Marine  Corps 
public  relations  officer  formerly 
on  the  New  York  Times  staff, 
who  went  with  the  Marine 
forces. 

Another  U.P.  man  Dan  F. 
McGuire  went  into  Saipan,  trav¬ 
eling  among  the  fighting  pilots 
on  the  flagship  of  the  carriers. 
Also  with  the  troops  there  are 
Robert  Tnunbull,  New  York 
Times,  and  Phil  Reed.  INS. 
while  Howard  Handleman  and 
John  Henry,  both  INS,  are  with 
task  forces  in  the  general  area. 

Of  the  American  naval  attack 
upon  Matsuwa  Island,  one  of  the 
Kuriles  only  900  miles  from 
Tokyo,  U.P.  correspondent  Rus¬ 
sell  Annabel  gave  an  account 
picturing  vividly  the  scene  of 
fog  and  flame. 

“We  ghosted  in  at  dawn  to 
make  the  attack,”  he  explained, 
“knfflng  through  a  gray  fleece 
of  fog  so  thick  you  couldn't  see 
the  length  of  the  ship.  We  wore 
luminous  buttons  on  our  parka 
lapels,  but  the  misty  deck  and 
platforms  were  as  black  as  the 
inside  of  a  coat  and  we  stumbled 
into  one  another  as  we  felt  for 
the  handrails  of  the  steel 
ladders. 

“At  5:15  a  m.  I  went  out  onto 
the  wing  of  the  bridge.  I  didn't 
hear  the  warning  buzzer  and 
was  crossing  the  platform  when 
the  first  salvo  vim  lired.  Thera 
was  a  dazzling  flash,  a  wave  of 
heat  and  a  thimderous  concus¬ 
sion  slammed  me  against  a  bulk¬ 
head  as  sparks  and  a  cloud  of 
powder  smoke  rolled  over  the 
ship. 

— -T  thought  they  had  hit  us 


with  a  direct  hit  on  the  bridge 
before  I  realized  it  was  our  own 
guns.” 

In  the  all-over  picture  of  the 
war  the  invasion  of  the  island 
of  Elba  was  incidental  to  sweep¬ 
ing  actions  elsewhere,  but  for  at 
least  two  correspondents,  Frank 
Connifl,  INS,  and  Stephen  Bar¬ 
ber,  AP,  it  was  of  paramount 
significance.  Conniff  swam  for 
four  hours  under  fire  and  en¬ 
dured  in  all  seven  hours  of  di¬ 
rect  shelling  while  Barber,  who 
went  in  with  the  French  assault 
troops  was  painfully,  though  not 
seriously,  wounded.  He  was  re¬ 
moved  to  a  hospital  from  where 
he  dictated  his  story  of  the  at¬ 
tack. 

Swims  Three  Miles 

“Far  out  in  the  shell-raked 
harbor,”  Conniff  reported,  “a 
boat  was  shot  from  under  me. 
This  necessitated  a  three-mile 
swim  through  shot-churned 
waters,  after  which  I  spent  four 
other  hellish  hours,  just  a  hud¬ 
dled  lump  of  humanity  stretched 
prone  at  the  water's  edge  on  that 
fire-raked  beach.” 

Hours  passed  during  which  at 
times  the  concussion  was  so 
great  and  “so  severe  several 
times  it  spun  me  clear  around 
in  the  water”  and  “I  despaired 
and  started  to  pray.” 

When  he  finally  attained  the 
edge  of  the  beach,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  landed  directly  be¬ 
fore  a  brick  bungalow  which  the 
Germans  were  using  as  a  ma¬ 
chine-gun  nest  and  observation 
post,  and  there  he  remained,  the 
target  for  continuous  fire,  “a 
one-man  beachhead”  until  the 
French  Conunandos  blew  out  the 
Jerries. 

Walter  Lucas,  London  Daily 
Express,  suffered  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  water,  and  two 
other  reporters  A.  C.  Sedgwick, 
New  York  Times,  on  an  Amer¬ 
ican  landing  craft,  and  Clinton 
B.  Conger,  U.P.,  with  the  French 
invasion  forces,  were  also  on  the 
scene. 

About  His  Pals 

Generally  war  correspondents 
write  about  the  armed  soldiers 
and  the  battles  in  which  they 
participate,  but  Ernie  Pyle, 
Scripps-Howard  Syndicate  ffiis 
week  devoted  one  of  his  columns 
to  other  correspondents,  those 
who  went  in  on  the  first  Euro¬ 
pean  invasion  wave. 

“It  is  an  ironic  thing  about 
correspondents  who  go  in  on  the 
first  few  days  of  an  invasion 
story,”  he  commented.  “They  are 
the  only  correspondents  capable 
of  telling  the  full  and  intimate 
drama  and  horror  of  the  thing. 
And  yet  they  are  the  ones  who 
can't  get  their  copy  out  to  the 
world.  By  the  time  they  do  get 
it  out,  events  have  swirled  on 
and  the  world  doesn't  care  any 
more.” 

Coming  a  day  behind  the  other 
early  arrivals,  Pyle  found  Jack 
Thompson,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Don  Whitehead,  AP,  and  John 
“Tex”  O'Reilly,  Natv  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  dug  into  foxholes 
on  a  hill  away  from  the  beach. 

To  all  of  them  he  paid  special 
tribute  for  their  amazing  en¬ 
durance  of  terrific  hardships,  re¬ 
porting  that  'ftompson  and 


Whitehead  had  undergone  more 
than  four  hours  of  a  “hideous 
cloudburst  of  shells  and  bullets,” 
while  O'Reilly  rode,  wet,  cold, 
seasick  and  scared,  in  a  boat  for 
six  hours  before  being  able  to 
land. 

As  Pyle  indicated  each  corre¬ 
spondent’s  chief  worry  is  getting 
his  story  on  its  way  to  publica¬ 
tion.  "rherefore,  the  temporary 
suspension  of  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,  service  direct  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  New  York  was  ex¬ 
tremely  upsetting.  Through  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
a  subordinate  in  the  Army  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Office  service  from 
the  mobile  transmitter  on  the 
beach  was  halted  for  a  few  hours. 

However,  after  Joseph  Pierson, 
president  of  the  organization, 
protested  to  General  Eisenhower 
and  to  James  L.  Fly,  FCC  chair¬ 
man,  the  matter  was  rectified, 
and  now  since  operation  was  be¬ 
gun  a  week  ago,  more  than  100,- 
000  words  have  been  received  in 
New  York  direct  from  Nor- 
naandy. 

Press  Wireless  First 

The  mobile  transmitter,  which 
has  made  possible  the  sending  of 
as  high  as  350  words  per  minute, 
is  the  first  direct  radio  trans¬ 
mission  service  which, has  been 
available  to  the  press  so  close  to 
the  battle  lines. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  a  victim  of  communi¬ 
cation  difficulties  as  indicated  by 
the  opening  of  his  June  16  story 
which  said  “this  message  is  be¬ 
ing  corked  up  in  a  bottle  and 
thrown  into  the  English  Channel 
to  provide  suitable  competition 
for  the  wireless  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Army  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  division.” 

A  distinct  contrast  was  the  dis¬ 
patch  this  week  from  U.P.'s 
Henry  T.  Gorrell  in  which  he 
said,  “Transmission  of  news  on 
the  progress  of  invasion  forces 
toward  Cherbourg  has  been  so 
fast  that  United  States  troops  on 
the  march  have  been  getting 
blow-by-blow  descriptions  by 
radio  from  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don.” 

Even  this  grim  war,  according 
to  John  Thompson  in  one  of  his 
dispatches  to  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  "often  goes  Gilbert  and  Sul¬ 
livan.”  As  an  example,  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  appearance  of  a 
“trembling  German  soldier  men¬ 
aced  by  the  guns  of  an  Army 
lieutenant  and  a  private.”  The 
soldier  stammered  out  a  hard 
luck  story  of  abandonment  by 
his  own  outfit  which  sounded 
plausible  until  the  private  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  German's  ditch  a 
sharpshooter's  rifle,  “a  beautiful 
Mauser  with  telescopic  sights,” 
trained  on  Thompson's  broad 
back. 

One  day  recently,  Edward  V. 
Roberts,  U.P.  reporter  assigned 
to  Supreme  Headquarters,  AEF, 
pinch-hit  as  stenographer  for 
General  Eisenhower  and  taking 
dictation  from  the  latter  recorded 
his  first  statement  after  return¬ 
ing  from  the  French  front.  The 
original  copy  bears  the  penciled 
phrases  addi^  by  the  general. 

After  covering  action  from 
England.  Jack  Tait,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  moved  to 
France  as  has  Harold  Denny, 
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formerly  with  the  New  York 
Times  in  London.  Also,  from  the 
San  Francisco  bureau  of  AP 
comes  the  word  that  photog¬ 
rapher  Jack  Rice,  formerly  in 
the  Pacific  theater,  is  now  in 
Europe. 

Others  on  invasion  coverage 
and  whose  stories  appeared  for 
the  first  times  this  week  are 
James  M.  Long,  AP,  in  England; 

J.  Edward  Murray,  U.P.,  in  Lon¬ 
don;  Howard  Berry,  INS,  in  Lon¬ 
don;  Doon  Campbell,  Reutem 
with  the  British  forces  in 
France,  and  Charles  A.  Smith, 
INS,  in  London. 

Newspapers  this  week  carried 
stories  by  Stoyan  Pribichevich, 
Time  and  Life  correspondent 
who  was  captured  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Yugoslavia  and  latw 
escaped.  Still  in  that  country  he 
wrote,  “I  believe  I  am  the  only 
Allied  correspondent  whq  inter¬ 
viewed  and  watched  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  their  own  front  line 
and  then  crossed  over  to  the 
Allies  to  report.”  He  escaped 
in  the  excitement  when  Tito's 
forces  re-attacked  the  Germans. 

A  number  of  reporters  have 
been  given  new  assignments  this 
week.  Stanley  Woodward,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  will  leave  shortly  for  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  limited  period  to  cover 
sports  figures  at  war.  As  similar 
temporary  assignment  has  been 
given  Lewis  Gannett  who  feels 
that  to  continue  reviewing  books 
about  war  he  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  it  first  hand.  Another 
Herald  Tribune  writer,  Sonia 
Tomara,  after  nearly  two  years 
in  Asia  and  North  Africa,  has 
arrived  in  England  to  assist  with 
invasion  coverage. 

Don  Caswell.  U.P.,  has  returned 
from  Bougainville  to  Australia 
and  on  his  return  received  writ¬ 
ten  commendation  from  Maj. 
Gen.  O.  W.  Griswold,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  14th  Army  Corps 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Mark 
Hellinger,  writing  for  the  New 
York  Mirror,  has  reached  Gua¬ 
dalcanal;  Stanley  Troutman, 
NEA-Acme  photographer  at  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  theater  and  John  F.  Ches¬ 
ter,  AP,  who  covered  the  Cairo 
conferences  and  other  stories  in 
the  Middle  East,  has  gone  to  Al¬ 
giers. 

Newly  arrived  in  England  are 
Robert  J.  Doyle,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  who  will  cover  activi¬ 
ties  of  Wisconsin  service  men 
and  women  in  European  opera¬ 
tions,  and  Lawrence  W.  Young- 
man,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald,  who  arrived  just  nine  hours 
before  the  invasion  and  was  the 
last  newsman  to  leave  the 
United  States  before  it  took 
place. 

WAC  Promotion  Set 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  has  been  awarded  a 
War  Department  contract  to 
serve  as  advertising  agency  for 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  re¬ 
cruitment  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1944,  the 
War  Department  announced 
June  15.  The  agency  will  de¬ 
termine  what  media  shall  be 
used.  The  amoimt  to  be  spent 
has  not  been  decided. 
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JOHN  McNEVIN,  64,  for  11 

years  day  Police  Headquarters 
r^rter  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  died  June  15  at 
Swedish  Hospitai.  Brookiyn, 
N.  Y. 

F.  G.  H.  WuxiAMS,  81,  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaperman  for  62  years, 
died  June  16  in  Toronto.  Though 
recently  a  free-lance  writer  he 
had  worked  for  the  Montreal 
Herald,  Gazette,  Star,  and  Daily 
Hail,  the  Toronto  News,  Ottawa 
Free  Press,  Victoria  Colonist. 

Mrs.  Philomena  Hart,  50,  as¬ 
sociate  literary  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin,  died  June  19 
after  several  years  of  ill  health. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Bertrand 
K.  Hart,  long  time  literary  edi; 
tor  of  the  Journal. 

Susan  Iden,  pioneer  North 
Carolina  newspaper  woman,  gar¬ 
den  expert,  and  club  woman, 
died  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  26. 
One  of  the  first  women  in  Nortti 
Carolina  to  enter  the  newspaper 
profession,  she  joined  the  Ra- 
leigh  (N.  C.)  Times  in  1908  and 
continued  with  that  paper 
throughout  her  active  25-year 
career.  She  was  the  first  society 
editor  at  the  Times,  and  later 
became  city  editor. 

Frank  J.  Arrowsmith,  65,  for 
more  than  20  years  a  member  of 
the  Montreal  Star  advertising 
staff,  died  at  his  home,  Mont¬ 
real  West,  on  June  19.  He  re¬ 
tired  four  years  ago. 
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Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty 

continued  from  page  72 
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ments  of  occult  powers  he  never 
really  possessed.  He  would  de¬ 
mand  a  change  in  the  betting  or¬ 
der  or  the  working  of  a  certain 
pitcher — and  would  be  “obeyed.” 

In  1935  things  got  even  worse. 
I  was  on  a  24-hour  schedule  of 
work  running  a  newspaper  and 
managing  Iffy.  The  old  coot  al¬ 
ways  insisted  on  sitting  out  in 
the  bleachers  and  no  man  with 
a  beard  was  safe  in  the  park. 

Demands  for  reprints  of  his 
articles  resulted  in  an  Iffy  bo^ 
which  sold  for  25  cents  and  had 
national  distribution. 

When  the  Tigers  won  the 
World  Series  that  year  against 
the  Chicago  Cubs  the  city  went 
stark  raving  mad.  No  armistice 
night  celebration  ever  equaUed 
it.  The  crowds  swarmed  through 
the  streets  until  daybreak  .  Iffy 
could  have  been  elected  mayor 
without  opposition  though  still 
nobody  knew  who  he  was. 

That  baseball  excitement  was 
the  catharsis  the  town  needed 
to  get  it  out  of  the  doldrums. 
Mickey  Cochrane  and  his  Tigers 
had  brought  back  to  it  the  old 
faith  and  fighting  spirit. 

Still  the  mystery  renuuned  as 
to  the  identity  of  Iffy.  Wesley 
Stout,  then  editor  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  wrote  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  give  them 
a  life  story  of  Ty  Cobb.  He  had 
been  told  that  I  had  done  some 
recent  writing  on  the  gentle¬ 
man. 


I  wrote  explaining  to  him  that 
I  had  not  written  any  life  of 
Cobb,  had  not  planned  to,  and 
would  not  take  such  an  assign¬ 
ment  for  a  half  interest  in  his 
splendid  publication. 

He  wrote  back  insisting  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake, 
that  he  understood  a  book  of 
mine  on  the  subject  had  already 
been  published  in  part.  Then  it 
dawned  on  me  what  he  meant.  I 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Iffy 
book — now  out  of  print.  In  this 
collection  of  “Tigers  Tales” 
there  were  many  stories  about 
Cobb. 

He  came  back  by  the  next 
mail  and  said  that  he  had  sat 
up  half  the  night  reading  the 
Iffy  Book.  He  insisted  ^at  I 
had  no  right  to  let  Iffy  be  so 
insular  and  selfish,  that  I  should 
insist  on  pushing  him  on  to  the 
national  stage.  I  agreed  to  do 
what  I  could  with  the  old  coot. 
It  was  hard  work  getting  him 
started  because  Iffy  was  tired 
and  irascible  and  insisted  that 
he  was  not  supposed  to  work 
during  the  winter.  But  I  finally 
got  out  of  him  the  series  of  base¬ 
ball  stories  Mr.  Stout  wanted. 

And  then  the  mystery  ended. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  exposing  Iffy 
and  telling  who  he  was.  For  a 
year  after  that  Post  series  was 
finished  I  was  getting  letters 
from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada  asking  me  if  it  were 
true  that  I  was  really  Iffy.  Many 
people  in  Detroit  will  not  believe 
it  to  this  day.  They  say  I  can¬ 
not  write  that  well. 

With  the  town  restored  to  nor¬ 
malcy  and  the  baseball  fever 
ebbing,  the  people  still  de¬ 
manded  their  Iffy.  So,  since 
then, — with  occasional  excur¬ 
sions  into  other  fields — 1  have 
kept  the  old  fellow  with  his 
whiskers  close  to  the  typewriter, 
grinding  out  a  brief  column  of 
paragraphs  for  the  editorial 
page,  in  which  he  comments  on 
the  passing  parade. 

He  covered  the  pennant  win¬ 
ning  year  of  1940  under  Del 
Baker  but  it  wasn’t  as  much 
fun  because  Del  Baker  was  a 
philosopher  and  did  not  get  mad 
at  him,  as  Cochrane  did.  In 
1938  he  wrote  a  life  story  of  his 
old  fellow  townsman,  Henry 
Ford — they  being  about  the  seme 
age — entitled  “A^o  Does  Henry 
Ford  Think  He  Is?”  The  series 
was  copied  ail  over  the  United 
States — ^free  gratis  for  nothing. 
The  only  reason  I  had  it  copy¬ 
righted  was  that  smart  chiselers 
were  attempting  to  reprint  it  in 
book  form  for  sale  on  the  news¬ 
stands.  I  have  a  half  dozen  of 
these  pirated  editions. 

Iffy  and  Henry  had  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  it.  Mr.  Ford  had 
200,000  reprints  of  it  made — a 
beautiful  job  of  typing.  Person¬ 
ally  I  think  Mr.  Ford  much  the 
better  man.  He  doesn’t  wear 
whiskers  that  keep  getting 
caught  in  the  typewriter  keys. 

A  while  ago  the  Associated 
Press  wrote  an  article  on  Iffy 
and  his  harassed  guardian.  Sent 
out  pictures  of  us  both.  Iffy 
saved  all  the  clippings  from  the 
newspapers  that  published  it. 
He  likes  to  argue  that  they  show 
him  to  be  a  better  looking  man 
than  I  am. 


Food  News  in 
Wartime 

Not  many  people  realize  how  effectively  their 
newspapers  are  helping  “make  the  most”  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food  resources  these  days.  Perhaps  not  many 
newspapermen  themselves  are  fully  aware  of  it. 

But  the  fact  is  that  newspapers  are  playing  an  es¬ 
sential  role  in  the  war-food  program  by  keeping 
housewives  inforiped  about  what  foods  are  avtiilabie 
in  the  market  ...  by  urging  them  to  use  foods  that 
are  relatively  abundant  ...  by  offering  them  timely 
recipes  and  menus  ...  by  showing  them  how  to  use 
leftovers  and  thus  avoid  waste. 

Why  is  this  so  important? 

Because  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  pound 
of  precious  food.  And  because — despite  the  general 
impression  to  the  contrary — many  perishable  foods 
still  “flood”  the  market  at  peak  seasons.  They  must 
be  moved  into  consumption  quickly  or  they  will  spoil 
— and  a  vital  war  resource  will  be  wasted.  Then 
too,  use  of  these  foods  at  peak  seasons  saves  the  more 
staple  foods  for  use  during  other  weeks  of  the  year. 

Progressive  distributors  like  A&P  also  are  play¬ 
ing  a  significant  part  in  insuring  maximum  use  of 
the  country’s  urgently  needed  food  supplies.  They 
are  helping  families  eat  better'  by  stocking  these  sea¬ 
sonal  crops  appealingly,  promoting  them  strongly  in 
store  displays  and  consistent  newspaper  advertising 
— moving  them  from  farmer  to  consumer  with  the 
least  possible  waste  and  distribution  expense. 

This  wartime  food  job  is  of  direct  benefit  to 
farmers,  consumers,  and  the  war  effort  as  a  whole. 
That  is  why  the  men  and  women  of  A&P  take  such 
pride  in  doing  the  nation’s  most  eflident  job  of  food 
distribution — ^joining  with  farmers,  newspapers,  and 
government  agencies  in  feeding  wartime  America. 

A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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Sues  Competitor  on 
Ad  Duplication  Charge 

Charging  illegal  conapiracy 
and  unfair  competition  by  in¬ 
fringing  on  the  trade  name  and 
representing  themselves  as  a 
branch  of  the  I.  J,  Fox  establish¬ 
ment,  I.  J.  Fox,  furrier  of  393 
Fifth  Avenue,  filed  suit  for  a 
million  dollars  on  June  21  in 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
against  the  individuals  Gus  Get- 
sos  and  Benjamin  Dranow  and 
the  corporation,  Getsos  and  Dra¬ 
now,  Inc.,  all  of  312  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Purpose  of 
the  suit  is  also  as  a  test  case  to 
determine  Just  how  much  pro¬ 
tection  national  advertisers  have 
on  their  trade  name. 

The  action  charges  that  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year  has  been 
Q>ent  in  advertising  the  names 


of  I.  J.  Fox  and  Fox  Furs  and 
alleges  the  defendants  Getsos  and 
Dranow  by  operating  in  six 
states  under  the  name  Fox  Fur 
Co.  “entered  into  a  huge  con¬ 
spiracy  unlawfully  and  illegally 
to  appropriate  to  their  own  use 
and  enjoyment  the  trade  names 
of  I.  J.  Fox  with  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  making  the  public  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  business  conducted 
by  the  defendants  in  various  lo¬ 
calities  is  that  of  the  plaintiffs.” 

The  action  alleges  also  that  the 
defendants  inserted  a  full  page 
advertisement  In  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News  which  was  iden¬ 
tical  in  all  respects  with  a  full 
page  advertisement  placed  by 
I.  J.  Fox  in  the  New  York 
News. 

This  occurred  in  1942,  the 
defendants’  ad  appearing  within 
three  days  of  the  original  I.  J. 
Fox  ad. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — .50  par  lina 
4  time*— .40  par  lina  par  intartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  tima*— .80  par  lina  par  intartion 
4  tima* — .70  par  lina  par  intartion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  cost  of  any  clattifiad  ad- 
vartitamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  word* 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  tpaca  accaptad 
for  publication  i*  thraa  lina*.  Advar- 
titar*  who  kay  thair  adt.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  ft  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  addad  sarvica  to  advartisars  run¬ 
ning  a  four  tima  “Situations  Wantad” 
notice,  thair  record  is  placed  in  tha 
files  of  tha  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Sarvica.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advartisars'  Qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
tha  newspaper,  magaiina,  publicity, 
advartisiiM,  puMishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  Tnara  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Sarvica  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  Mnt  four-time  advartisars  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  48iid  St. 

Hew  York  18,  H.  T. 


Basinass  Opportaaitiai 


NEWSPAFEB  BUSIHESS 
EXECUTIVE 

ACOOUNTINO  AND  ADVERTISING 
baekyround,  25  years’  experience,  both 
small  and  lsr(e  papers,  want*  to  boy 
substantial  interest  in  medium  daily 
with  business  manacership,  or  small 
daily  ontricht.  Southwest  preferred. 
Now  employed.  Box  637,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


IiAEQE  MODEBH  well  equipped  let¬ 
terpress  plant  seared  to  handle  vol¬ 
ume  printing  of  all  types,  single  and 
multi-color,  seeks  an  opportunity  to 
serve  organisation  with  large  or  me¬ 
dium  letterpress  requirements.  Write 
Circle  Press,  438-448  W.  S7th  St., 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Nawtpapar  Brokan 


OAPABU  HANDUMG,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPEB8  AND  PUBUOATION 
Properties  bought  and  sold 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 


W.  H.  OLOVEB  CO.,  VENTUBA,  CAL. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Nawspapan  For  Sola 


OAUPOBNIA  NEWSPAFEBS 
SAFE  investment  —  certain  growth ; 
kindly  climate.  Consider  this:  County 
seat  daily;  exclusive  rich  field;  nets 
14%  on  i^nired  Investment  of  $180,' 
000.  Write — exchange  references.  A. 
W.  Stypes,  044  Fresno,  Berkeley  8, 
Calif. 


PBOPITABLB  WEEKLY  within  160 
miles  New  York  City.  Sound  economic 
industrial-agricultural  territory ;  own 
trading  area;  $20,000  on  easy  terms 
to  right,  experienced  manager.  Other 
interests  demanding  services  only  rea¬ 
son  for  selling.  Act  quickly.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  cash  availabl*  first  letter. 
Box  610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nawtpapar  Waatad 


NEW  YOBK  STATE  DAILY  wanted 
by  two  veteran  newsmen.  State  finan¬ 
cial  terms,  reason  for  selling,  and 
equipment.  Confidential.  Box  645,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  SMALL  DAILY  in  tovm  of 
about  25,000  southeastern  states  only. 
Box  502,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Macboaicol  Iqaipnaat  Waatad 

WANTED 

Ooas  press,  single  width  (two  page* 
wide),  13^  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MILLEB  MAJOB  PBESS,  alto  two 
linotypes,  one  Ludlow,  Dexter  folder. 
Will  consider  large  Kelly.  Box  628, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Goss  Low  Constructed 

Press  of  4  or  more  units,  21%'  col. 
length.  Box  641,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WE  WANT:  Goss  low  oonstruetafi 
nress,  21%'  cutoff,  complete  with 
folders  and  4  or  more  units.  Qsergt 
O.  Heffelman.  400  W.  Pico  Blvd. 
Loa  Angeles  16. 


Machaaical  Eqaipaiaat  Waatad 

_ (Coat’d) _ 


WE  WANT:  76  H.P.  A.C.  press  two 
motor  complete  drive  of  220  volt,  3 
phase,  60  or  60  cycle — Pony  Autsplate, 
21%'  cntoff — Flat  Radial  Arm  Router 
—  Matrix  Roller  —  Matrix  Shears  — 
Page  Sise  Electric  Proof  Press — 0 
Paper  Reels.  Give  full  and  exact  de¬ 
tails.  George  0.  Heffelman,  400  W. 
Pico  Blvd.,  Lot  Angeles  16. 

Machaaical  Iqaipaiaat  For  Saia 

8-lINIT  GOSS,  sell  as  3  or  4  uni) 
presses,  four  color  printing,  AC  drive. 
Also  have  two  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyors  87  feet  and  100  feet  long.  Box 

1182,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ _ 

GOSS  QUAD,  32  page  press,  AC  drive 
complete  stereotype  equipment.  $6,600 
en  rioor.  Box  1182,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
MODEL  38  BLUB  STBBAK  UNO- 
T^PE  $63601,  with  cantering  and 
quadding  attachment,  4  main,  4  auxi¬ 
liary  magasinet,  Electric  Pot,  and  mo¬ 
tor;  also  Model  16  Linotype  $47885 
wide  auxiliary,  swinging  key  board, 
magaxinea,  Electric  Pot,  and  motor, 
quantity  of  extra  magaxinea  and  mat¬ 
rices.  Printcrsft  Representatives,  277 

Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. _ 

PUBLI8HEB8:  We  offer  Goss  06 

page  press,  4  folders,  4  fndgee,  21%' 
cnt-oir.  Goss  64  page  color  press,  22  %* 
cut-off.  Goss  6  unit,  80  page  color 
press,  28  0/16'  cut-off.  Goss  82  page 
press,  22%'  cut-off.  Goss  20  pags 

preat,  22%'  cut-off.  Goss  16  pags 

press,  21%'  cut-off.  Goss  12  pags 

press,  21%'  cut-off.  Goss  48  page 

press,  22  % '  cut-off.  Hoe  48  pagt 
press,  22%'  cut-off.  Hoe  82  pag< 
press,  22%'  cut-off.  Hoe  11  cylinder 
hard  packing  color  press,  21%'  cut¬ 
off.  Duplex  angle  bar  press,  8  pp., 
22%'  cut-off.  Duplex  tubular  press 

16  pages.  Scott  Offset  press,  80x61'. 
Model  14  Linotype.  Model  8  Linotype. 
Stereotype  machinery.  Tell  us  your 
specific  needs.  George  O.  Heffel^n, 
406  W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  16, 
Oalif. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  expati. 
enced  advertising  salaaman  who  kaoei 
promotion  and  layout.  Ideal  place  ts 
live.  Morning  and  evening.  Timw. 
News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
ADVBBTISniO  SALESMAN^  ^ 
lavouts  and  ideas,  capable  of  becto- 
ing  manager.  A  fast  growing  new* 
paper  with  8000  ABO  circulation,  citr 
11.000.  Write,  giving  one  refersats. 
draft  status  and  salary  wanted.  W,  S, 
Stroud,  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal. 
SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  staf 
man  on  good  Illinois  daily  in  town  ot 
12,000;  the  outstanding  paper  in  car 
county.  Permanent.  You  should  be  sMt 
to  write  copy,  layout,  service  first  lias 
accounts  and  create  new  ones.  Want  t 
man  with  ability  and  vision  who  eta 
in  time  head  up  the  department.  Writs 
fully  regarding  experience,  references, 
age,  draft,  family  and  salary.  Enclot* 
recent  photo  if  possible.  Box  67S 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 
CircolatioB 


OIBCrULATION  MANAGER  —  west 
coast  daily.  Metropolitan  competitica. 
Present  circnlation  under  50,000'.  Com¬ 
plete  confidential  experience  recoid 
and  references  requested.  Box  660. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LARGEST  MORNING  NEWSPAPU 
in  an  eastern  state  has  permanent  po¬ 
sitions  open  for  2  city  district  man¬ 
agers.  We  are  interested  in  men  with 
proimn  ability  that  are  net  satisfied 
with  tha  advancement  they  have  thowa 
in  thair  present  position;  men  that 
are  qualified  to  handle  a  bigger  job 
than  that  of  district  manager.  Fe* 
such  men  wa  offer  an  exceptional  on- 
Dortnnity  for  advancement.  Salary, 
production  bonus  and  car  sllowaaea 
Writs  Box  661.  Editor  A  Pablithar 


Halp  Waatad 
Editorial 


Halp  Waatad 

_ Adasioistrativa _ 

AUDITOR  AND  ASSISTANT  BUSI¬ 
NESS  MANAGER,  must  know  circula¬ 
tion  management,  daily  experience 
preferred.  Opportunity  quick  advance- 
ment.  Box  527.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SOMEWHERE  THEBE  IS  A  liAN 
who  feels  that  he  could  produce  a 
great  community  newspaper  ...  if  he 
had  the  chance.  The  man  we  want  will 
have  this  opportunity.  Frankly  we 
want  a  man  who  it  "going  up,’’  and 
not  one  who  hat  been  at  the  top  for 
years.  The  Job  involvea  complete  man¬ 
agement  of  local  and  telegraph  cov¬ 
erage.  The  man  we  want  probably  has 
never  had  this  much  responsibility 
before.  Hie  salary  it  not  snfflciently 
large  to  be  attractive  to  "top  flight" 
metropolitan  executives,  but  should 
prove  attractive  to  the  man  who  is 
seeking  more  responsibility  and  ex- 

Serience.  Oity  close  to  100,000  gronp, 
ne  climate,  happy  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  fully.  Box  504,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

_ Advartisiof _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  experi¬ 
enced,  for  New  York  State  newspaper 
of  36,000  circulation.  Give  full  details 
and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  672, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IN  ANSWERINO,  please  give  all  de¬ 
tails  about  yourself  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  We  are  looking  for  a  man  who  has 
experience  and  background  either  aa 
a  manager  of  a  department  or  who 
has  the  ability  to  become  a  manager. 
The  salary  will  be  as  much,  or  more, 
as  any  paper  doing  a  volume  of  one 
hnndred-seventy-five  thousand  a  year. 
The  Laredo  Times,  Laredo.  Texas. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  over  80.000 
seeks  exnerienced  national  advertising 
solicitor  who  can  handle  some  local. 
Prefer  someone  coming  from  mailer 
city  who  is  energetic  and  ambitious  to 
do  better.  This  is  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  offers  wonderful  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Salary  $46.00  per  week  plot 
bonus  to  start.  Box  640,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSOOIAm  EDITOR  for  national 
weekly  published  in  Washington,  D.  C 
covering  wartime  activities  on  home 
front.  Imily  newspaper  experience  es¬ 
sential,  prefer  World  War  II  serviee- 
man.  Box  620,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DRAFT  EXEMPT  MAN;  capable 
sober,  energetic.  Daily  News,  Booa- 
ville.  Mo. _ 

GROWINO  TEXAS  DAILY  6000  cir¬ 
culation  wants  news  editor-desk  mas 
Permanent.  Write  experience,  full  de¬ 
tails  of  trif.  salary  wanted,  tend  phot* 
Texas  experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  ability  from  any  place.  Write 
Box  664.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LARGE  NEW  YORK  UPSTATE 
DAILY  seeks  clear-thinking  editorial 
writer  and  analyst  whose  convictieos 
are  progressive  Republican.  Must  na- 
derstand  national  politics,  legislatisa 
and  economies.  Younger  man,  who  hat 
earned  chance  for  work  in  larger  flsM 
or  one  having  exeellent  potential  fw 
development  with  good  back|;roand  of 
education  and  experience  desired.  'Al* 
it  real  opportunity  for  right  man. 
^onld  be  able  to  write  smoothly,  Is- 
cidly  and  forcefully  when  oeeatiea 
demands.  Please  write  fully,  stating 
age,  experience,  salary  desired,  with 
photo  and  samples  of  work.  All  rs- 
pliet  confidential.  Box  601,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  good  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  8,900  circulation.  Aggres¬ 
sive  man  who  con  develop  plenty  of 
local  news,  take  complete  charge  of 
editorial  department.  Permanent  Job 
not  a  war  replacement.  Oollege  town 
of  12,000.  Moderate  living  cost*. 
Write  fully  giving  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  personal  data,  salary 
requirement,  and  enclose  picturo. 
Guide  A  Tribune.  Fremont.  Neb. 

NEWSMAN  to  take  full  charge  of  de¬ 
partment  good  evening  daily  midwest 
college  town  of  14,000.  Low  living 
costs.  A  good  permanent  Job  for  man 
who  can  produce  a  good  paper.  Writ* 
everything,  send  pix,  to  Box  658, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  SPORTS  AND  GENERAi 
NEWS  REPORTER.  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  Box  477,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Help  Waited 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

apBRIEMCEP  B^OBTEB  for  gen- 
'  JtTl  —ignnipnU  afternoon  paper.  Box 

4  4JJ  Editor  &  Publieher. _ 

'"FDWSTLVANIANEWSPArBE 

that  never  had  help  problem  be¬ 
fore  and  alwari  paid  good  money 
now,  becauie  of  men  gone  to 
I  armed  forces,  has  need  for  two 
f  good  reporters,  one  preferably 
^  who  has  bad  some  sports  desk  ex- 
£  perienee  and  one  who  coold  be 
3  trained  for  general  desk  work. 
Jobs  could  be  for  duration  or  may 
be  permanent.  Must  be  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Address  Box  479,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

gwwftILTEB — Man  experienced  in  all- 
aronnd  reporting  on  newspaper  with 
eircniation  over  10,000.  8tate  age, 
experience,  draft  situation,  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Herald-Argus,  La  Porte, 
I  Indiana. _ 

^Vtamt  a  soft  bebth  in  flo- 

X1SA7  Public  relationa — publicity — 
aews — pictures  organisation  seeking 
nod  all-around  news  man  for  general 
diveraifled  assignments.  Man  that  can 
work  with  photographer  on  picture 
(tories.  Excellent  chance  for  older  man 
Who  has  worked  hard  and  can  still 
>im  out  a  good  yam  and  a  good  day's 
jrork.  Not  a  duration  job.  Organixa- 
.ion  headed  by  man  with  22  years 
;«srsl  newspaper  experience.  Sue- 
^taafnl  applicant  must  be  able  to  write 
)kt  angles.  Build  the  story  to  pre-de- 
iarmlned  wordage  requirements.  Write 
^msil  or  wire  preferably,  tell  it  all, 
jiinimum  weekly  salary,  6^4  day 
Vtok.  Tell  marital  status,  draft  classl- 
jeation;  and  when  can  report.  We  will 

flip  get  suitable  living  accommoda- 
ons.  Oive  references  and  past  ex- 
wrience.  Florida  Oitms  Information 
ervice.  Winter  Haven,  Florida.  (Job 
I  open  NOWI) 

tHilp  Waitid 
Prodiclion 

nVE  LAYOUT  MAM  to  do  via¬ 
nd  finished  layouts  for  newspa- 
Is,  booklets,  posters,  etc.  Should 
printing,  typography  and  en- 
g  requirements ;  be  capable  of 
ing  jobs  through  all  stages  of 
reduction.  Permanent  job  with  ono  of 
igsst  companies  in  the  Middle  West, 
lease  give  age,  draft  status,  experi- 
lee,  present  salary.  Applications  will 
I  held  in  confidence  Box.  440,  Editor 
Publisher. 

Hilp  Waitid 

_ PoMic  Relatioas _ 

nUOITT  MAN — National  advertis- 
I  agency  wants  additional  man  in 
isUe  Relations  Division.  Newspaper 
,  d  industrial  or  business  writing  ex- 
’  lienee  preferred.  Permanent  ae- 

tts,  not  affected  by  war.  Position 
anent.  Please  send  complete  baek- 
'  Mad,  photo,  draft  status,  psy  rc- 
irements.  Box  457,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


I  Hilp  Waitid 

_ _ Meffcaniral _ 

■fOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combins- 
li  man,  morning  daily,  town  11,000. 
manent,  congenial  working  eondi- 
ns.  At  least  galley  and  half  produe- 
a.  Draft  causes  vacancy.  Wire  col- 
t  salary  wanted,  when  available. 

pelo  (Miss.)  Journal. _ 

IMTED-nLINOTTFE  MACHINIST 
I  Eastern  afternoon  newspaper  in 
I  siied  plant  that  has  been  well 
tt.  The  man  who  takes  this  job 
It  be  a  skilled  machinist.  Best  of 
•king  conditions.  Five-day  week 
I  one  week  paid  vacation.  Union. 
IT  application  will  be  treated  eon- 
htially.  Write,  giving  coi^lete  in- 
lation  and  references  to  Box  547, 

bor  &  Publisher. _ 

ItNTED— STEBEOTTPEB  or  com- 
tion  stereotyper-pressman.  Duplex 
lar  equipment.  Permanent;  union, 
less  Mech.  Sopt.,  Aberdeen  Daily 

•Hd,  Aberdeen,  Wash. _ 

JlNTED  TWO  UNOTTPE  OPEBA- 
^IS,  steady  situation,  union,  Morn- 
•f  paper.  Write  E.  R.  Flickinger, 
^xlston,  Idaho. 


Hilp  Woitid 
Mschaaical  (Gtal’d) 
SUPERINTENDENT  —  MAKE-UP 
FOREMAN,  experienced,  sober,  cap¬ 
able,  for  small  daily,  mid-west  univer¬ 
sity  town  by  July  ‘24.  No  job  shop, 
permanent,  good  salary,  vacation  with 
psy.  Model  plant,  open  shop.  Write 
Box  576,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving 
details. 

Litirary  Agiicy  Sirvici 

LAZY  WRITEBSI  Nat’l  Mags  Buy 
Article  ideas.  Bertha  Klaosner,  Lit¬ 
erary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

SItiatieu  Waitid 

Adusrtismf 

ADYBBTISINO  MANAGER  •  SALV 

MAN  seeks  position  on  small  dail*- 
Outstanding  copy  and  layouts.  12 
years’  expsriancs.  Age  80.  Married 
Deferred.  Box  462,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
FAMILY  MAN  84,  prove  exec,  ability, 
ad.  mgr.  or  other  position  on  daily  to 
40,000.  Post-war  future.  Box  514, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADV.  MGR  11  yrs.'  experience  incl. 
4  yrs.  ad.  mgr.  small  daily,  ambitious 
guarantee  results.  Age  33,  family. 
Draft  4F.  Prefer  East.  Box  555,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN  20  yrs. 
newspaper  experience:  some  editorial, 
circulation.  Prefer  New  York  State, 
New  England.  Box  544,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NAT’L  ADV.  REP.  38,  college.  Now 
with  Met.  daily.  5  yrs.  loo.  display 
mgr.  25m  cir.  paper.  6  yrs.  indus^al. 
Army  discharge.  Box  577,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Sitiatieia  Waitid 

_ Circulatioa _ 

A  CIRCULATOR  with  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  experience  in  every  phase  of 
circulation  wants  a  change  of  loca¬ 
tion.  My  record  for  building  a  loyal 
hard-hitting  organisation  can  stand 
any  scrutiny.  Have  been  with  present 
paper  18  years  and  have  helped  It 
more  than  doable.  Have  complete 
knowledge  of  problems  on  morning, 
evening  and  ^nday  deliveries  and 
can  whip  your  wartime  service  trou¬ 
bles.  Age  45.  Married.  Sober.  Avail¬ 
able  after  thirty  days  notice  to  present 
employer.  Box  566,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

OIROULATION  MANAGER  available 
July  15th.  Thoroughly  experienced  (20 
years)  city  and  country  circulation 
manager  —  subscription  and  carrier 
promotion  experience — above  draft  age 
— moderate  salary  If  permanent.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  mail  room  to  snb- 
scribers.  Box  453,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
CIROULATION  MANAGER— age  89— 
married  —  draft  exempt.  Solid  back¬ 
ground  —  home  delivery  experience  — 
conservative  builder— moderate  salary 
— available  July  17th — go  anywhere 
for  desirable  connection.  Write  Box 

567.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGER,  OR  ASSISTANT.  Age  89. 
Thirteen  years’  experience  included 
supervision  of  price  raises  on  three 
evening  dailies,  complete  revision  of 
records,  re-organisation  of  department 
resulting  in  substantial  savings.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
promotion  and  maintenance.  Prefer 
city  25,000  to  75,000.  Location  imma¬ 
terial.  Salary  open.  Address  Box  546, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SilMtiOM  Woitld 

_ E4i>irial _ 

OIROULATOR:  Ten  years  on  news¬ 
papers  up  to  100,000  cire.  as  City  A 
State  Cir.  Mgr.  Prefer  newspapers 
where  competition  is  keen.  Drsft  ex- 
empt.  Box  481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EZPERIENOED  CIROULATION  mam 
— desires  position  with  small  or  me¬ 
dium  sited  daily,  37,  draft  exempt. 

_ Iiipicyiit  A9icy _ 

••publications  SPECIALISTS” 
POSITIONS  for  exceptionally  well 
qualified  applicants  with  leading  book, 
magasinc  i  d  newspaper  organisations. 
Send  resumes.  Interviews  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Prudential  Placements,  599 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

Sitiatieia  Waited 
Editorial 

able  experienced  WOMAN  writ¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  copy  editing,  surveys. 
Appraising  weeklies  for  better  busi¬ 
ness,  position  desired.  Box  548,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

BOOK,  FILM  OB  DRAMATIC  BE- 
YIEWER  available  part,  full  time  for 
New  York  newspaper,  magasine,  syn¬ 
dicate;  34;  Ic;  12  years’  experience; 
references.  Box  556,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

EDITOR,  Managing  Editor  wants  op¬ 
portunity  to  convince  some  publisher 
that  he  can  inject  new  life  into  his 
organisation,  increase  its  efficiency  and 
reduce  costs.  Associates  consider  him 
intelligent,  hardworking  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Twelve  years  present  job. 
Only  permanent  connection,  with  op¬ 
tion  of  scqniring  reasonable  interest 
in  business,  considered.  Unqualified 
references.  Box  565,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Thoroughly 
competent  and  well  balanced.  Over  ten 
years  present  position  but  seeks  larger 
field.  Able  to  attract  and  retain  reader 
following.  Broad  newspaper  back- 
ground.  Box  564,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WOMAN 
REPORTER,  seeks  position.  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Box  500,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

JOXnNALISM  GRADUATE  from  U. 
of  Minnesota  desires  position  with 
publication.  Has  reporting  experience. 
Ahdele  Berg,  Alamo,  N.  Dak.  Box  525, 
perienee;  colorful  reporter;  80,  draft- 
proof.  Box  429,  Editor  A  Publlshar. 
METROPOLITAN  PM’S,  do  you  have 
non-dnration  copy  desk,  reportorial 
opening  I  Applicant  city  editor  metro¬ 
politan  AM;  solid  local,  wire  desk  ex¬ 
perience;  colorful  reporter;  80,  draft- 
proof.  Box  429,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDITOR  paper  of  75,000, 
seeks  position  with  smaller  one  of  one 
or  two  editions.  Box  497,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPKRM AN  (college)  10  yrs.’ 
experience  metropolitan  press,  ^eks 
editorial  position.  Exempt.  Box  518, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER'  —  Accurate,  thorough.  U. 
of  Mo.  ’29,  15  yrs.’  exp.,  knowledge 
photography,  married,  children,  87, 
health  A-1,  sober,  seeks  non-duration 
post,  preferably  eastern  U.  S. ;  avsil- 
able  July  15.  Box  570,  E.  A  P. 
REPORTER  experienced,  humorous 
columnist,  80,  10.  Prefer  New  York 
vicinity.  Box  578,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  seven  years’  newspaper 
experience  features,  captions,  public¬ 
ity,  rewrite,  mat  service.  Box  449, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


UPWARD 


SURELY 
THAT  LEAD 


STEPS 


Eagerness  to  make  progress  in  a  favored  field  ...  to  find 
a  “job”  with  all  the  wrinkles  ironed  out.  An  employer 
Just  as  eager  to  locate  exactly  the  right  person  for  a  spe- 
eifle  task.  ’These  steps,  leading  upward  to  mutual  profit, 
and  wisely  guided  by  a  little  ad  in  a  big  medium. 


Sitiatieu  Waitiffi 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

LITTLE  OLD  PROF.,  mellowed  bv 
25  years  matrimonial  experience,  28 
years  teaching  journalism,  ready  to 
write  editorials.  Not  able  to  managu 
universe;  just  to  enunciate  gentle, 
constructive,  Christian  philosophy  of 
tolerance,  democracy,  liberalism,  edn- 
cation  and  peace — but  with  teeth  in  it 
here  and  there.  Box  524,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  EDITOR  right  age,  rec¬ 
ognised  ability,  available  soon  as  edi¬ 
tor  or  associate  for  medium  or  largo 
daily.  Prefer  South.  Will  be  pleased 
to  negotiate  with  publisher  having 
worth-while  offer.  Box  526,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  ICAN:  29,  five  years  writing 
experience  in  a  major  Hollywood  stu¬ 
dio  publicity  department.  Seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  field,  in  or  aronnd 
New  York  but  can  go  anywhere.  Box 
552,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sifioiieit  Waitic] 
_ Adwiisstrative _ 

NEWSPAPER  CREDIT  MANAGER— 
14  7T».  with  large  paper  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper,  magasine  or 
large  advertising  agency.  Box  558, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UNASHAMEDLY,  1  humbly  pray  this 
advertisement  will  come  to  the  eye  of 
some  appreciative  publisher  who  needs 
a  Business  Manager,  or  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  or  Circulation  Manager. 
Have  a  record  I  am  justly  proud  of, 
am  very  unhappy  in  my  present  con¬ 
nection  and  seek  immediate  change. 
Experience  on  paper  from  20  to  100,- 
000  circulation.  Morning,  Evening, 
Snnday  and  combination,  too.  In  the 
$7,500-10,000  class.  Box  530,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Sitiatiou  Waitid 
_ Meckaiical _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSMAN 
AND  STEBEOTYFER  Married,  wants 
permanent  position  not  a  duration  job. 
Capable  of  taking  charge.  Understands 
color  printing.  References.  Can  come 
at  once.  4F  in  draft.  Box  532,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

MECHANICAL  PRODUCTION  MOR 
— 30  yrs.  practical  qxp. ;  exceptional; 
personal  interview.  Bex  568,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ 

MECHANICAL  SDBXRINTBHDENT 
wishes  to  make  change.  14  years  on 
present  job.  Capable  handle  all  de¬ 
partments.  Understand  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems  thoroughly.  Cheerful  odminiatru- 
tor.  Box  513,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MECHANICAL  SUTERINTEMDENT— 
Broad  exp. ;  save  you  plenty ;  may  in¬ 
vest;  personal  interview.  Box  569, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SitiaHois  Waifid 
_ Pfcututrapbsrs _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  A  ENGRAVER 
highly  skilled  specialist,  now  eua- 
ployed.  Can  satisfy  fussiest  publisk- 
ers.  Draft  free.  No  ’’duration”  jobs 
or  boom  towns.  Box  551,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  JOURNALIST,  aU 

round  experience  in  pictorial-nows- 
psperwork,  publicity,  advertising, 
wishes  responsible  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  magasine.  Do  own  layonts.  Now 
employed.  New  York  only.  Box  560, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situ  at  ills  Woitid 
_ PuMic  Relatiuus _ 

NEWSPAPER  EDITOR,  business  writ¬ 
er  and  experienced  publicity  man 
wants  position  with  agency,  industry 
or  association.  Box  571,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

FUBLIO  RELATIONS  AND  PROMO¬ 
TION  EXECUTIVR  43,  experienced 
personnel  management,  purchasing, 
mrveys,  general  administration;  form¬ 
er  newspaper  reporter,  editor;  author 
many  technical  and  business  reports; 
excellent  terms  present  employer;  top 
references;  prefers  association  Phila¬ 
delphia,  vicinity;  part-time  or  full¬ 
time.  Box  417,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Malcolm  W.  Bingoy 
Editorial  Diroctor,  Tho  Detroit  Free  Press 


JAMES  M.  BARRIE  always 
blamed  everything  he  wrote 
on  a  mythical  companion  named 
M’Connachie. 

Bingoy's  "M’Connachie,” 
Dual  Barrie  explained 
_  ...  in  his  famed  Rec- 

Personality  t  o  r  i  a  1  Address 
“Courage”  at  St. 
Andrews,  "is  the  unruly  half  of 
myself.  ...  I  am  the  half  that  is 
dour  and  practical  and  canny,  he 
is  my  fanciful  half.  .  .  .  He  pre¬ 
fers  to  fly  around  on  one  wing. 
I  would  not  mind  him  doing  that, 
but  he  drags  me  with  him.  .  .  . 
I  might  have  done  things  worth 
while  if  it  had  not  been  for 
M’Connachie.” 

While  I  lack  the  genius  of  the 
great  Barrie,  I  have  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  he  meant  as 
I  walk  my  own  humble  path  of 
life.  I  have  been  haunted  by 
Iffy,  the  Dopester.  But  while 
Barrie  always  enjoyed  the  com¬ 
pany  at  M’Oonnachie,  Iffy  some¬ 
times  afflicts  me  like  the  seven 
years’  itch.  There  are  times 
when  I  detest  him. 

Too  many  people  think  more 
of  the  writings  of  Iffy  than  they 
do  of  mine  and  when  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  creative  agonies  of 
nights  and  days  to  do  something 
that  I  think  especially  good — 
for  me — in  a  column  or  an  edi¬ 
torial,  they  write  in  and  con¬ 
gratulate  him.  This  dual  per¬ 
sonality  Itmsiness  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  become 
slightly  schizo  in  the  old  cere¬ 
bellum.  ‘ 

It  all  beggp  in  1034  in  the 
worst  tee  depression.  De¬ 
troit’s  bank.s  had  been  closed, 
our  factories  remained  idle,  the 
marts  of  trade  were  deserted,  of¬ 
fice  buildings  empty.  Our  in¬ 
dustrial,  business  and  civic  lead¬ 
ers  were  stunned.  All  roimd  the 
world  writers  hooted  that  De¬ 
troit  “the  Dynamic”  had  blown 
up  like  a  toy  balloon.  Detroit 
was  a  city  teat  once  was. 

And  then  a  strange  thing 
happened.  Mickey  Cochrane, 
greatest  catcher  that  ever 
stepped  on  an  umpire’s  toe,  had 
been  bought  from  Philadelphia 
to  be  playing  manager  of  tee 
Detroit  Tigers.  He  was  a  ball 
of  fire  on  tee  diamond,  a  field 
leader  sans  pour  et  sans  re- 
proche.  Exhausted  leaders  of 
business  began  heari^  about 
this  flaming  spirit,  driving  tee 
Tigers  toward  the  top.  Without 
anything  else  to  do,  they  spent 
their  afternoons  at  the  park. 
Mickey  was  tee  only  thing  in  all 
Detroit  that  seemed  alive. 

They  saw  in  him  a  reincarna¬ 
tion  of  tee  old  fighting  faith 
they  had  once  possess^  and 
which  had  made  Detroit  the  talk 
of  tee  world.  They  took  in¬ 
spiration  from  him.  ’The  thing 
was  infectious.  A  fever  swept 
over  tee  town  until,  at  last,  it 
became  a  form  of  mass  hysteria. 
Detroit  went  baseball  mad.  The 
Tigers  were  headed  for  tee  first 
pennant  in  27  years. 

That’s  how  Iffy  was  born! 
When,  some  years  before.  I 

72 


had  taken  over  the  job  of  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  I  found  a  "situation” 
in  tee  sport  department  that  re¬ 
quired  a  cleaning  out.  ’The 
youngsters  teat  were  left  and 
those  I  had  hired  knew  nothing 
of  the  ancient  glories  of  our 
baseballic  history. 

Over  on  tee  News  there  was 
my  friend  and  protege  of  other 
days,  the  brilliant  H.  G.  Salsin- 
ger,  writing  his  head  off,  giving 
tee  folks  what  they  wanted  in 
tee  way  of  comparisons  of  play¬ 
ers  with  the  other  champion¬ 
ship  years — and  reminiscences. 
He  was  running  us  bow-legged 
and  I  had  nobody  to  match  him. 

There  came  to  me  an  old  time 
baseball  writer  of  national  re¬ 
pute  who  had  gone  into  advertis¬ 
ing  and  had  made  big  money. 
But  the  depression  had  hit  him, 
too,  and  he  was  “at  liberty.”  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  where  he 
could  get  temporary  work  until 
he  made  another  connection.  I 
told  him  I  would  see  what  I 
could  do. 

’Through  the  night  I  got  a 
hunch.  I  called  up  the  gentle¬ 
man  tee  next  day  and  asked  him 
to  drop  in.  I  told  him  vteat 
^Isinger  was  doing  to  us.  “I’ll 
pay  you  twenty  dollars  a  col¬ 
umn,”  I  said,  “for  five  columns  a 
week  during  this  excit«nent” 

He  gave  me  a  dirty  laugh. 

“Look!”  he  said,  “I  know 
what  you  are  up  against.  You 
can’t  get  along  without  me.  Pay 
me  two  hundred  a  week.” 

“No  thanks,”  I  said,  “yesterday 
you  were  asking  for  coffee-and- 
cakes  money  and  now  you  are 
trying  to  dictate  a  price.” 

"O.  K.,”  he  said,  “I’m  the  only 
one  in  town  who’s  got  what  you 
have  got  to  have.  So  when  you 
get  sensible,  give  me  a  ring.” 

He  walked  out.  I  was  so  mad 
I  just  about  blew  a  fuse. 

“O.  K.,  yourself,  smarty-pants,” 
I  said  to  myself,  “I’ll  write  it.” 

•  •  • 

I  HAD  not  seen  a  game  of  base¬ 
ball  for  14  seasons  but  I  had 
been  a  sports  editor  in  the  glor- 
ious  days  of 
“Iffy  tee  Hughie  Jennings’ 
D«p.«.," 

Is  Created  watched  the 
mighty  Ty  Cobb 
rise  to  the  apotheosis  of  his 
grandeur  as  tee  greatest  player 
that  ever  lived.  ’Those  interven¬ 
ing  years  had  been  but  “the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  poor,”  in  which  noth¬ 
ing  had  ever  happened. 

I  pounded  out  a  column  of 
anecdotal  stuff.  In  it  I  delib¬ 
erately  burlesqued  the  hysterical 
writings  of  the  day.  I  dragged 
in  what  classical  references  I 
could  remember  about  the  glory 
that  was  Greece  and  the  grand¬ 
eur  that  was  Rome.  Homer,  Mil- 
ton,  Dante  backed  up  the  Tigers, 
via  Bartlett. 

And  when  I  had  finished  I  got 
a  shock.  No!  I  could  not  sign 
my  name  to  it.  All  too  utterly 
mad.  Besides,  I  had  my  own 
“Good  Morning”  column  on  the 


editorial  page.  Well,  in  this  now 
wholly  insane  town  of  ours  peo¬ 
ple  stood  on  street  corners  with 
pencils  and  paper  figuring  out 
the  win-and-lose  percentages. 
All  the  papers  carried  “IF”  col¬ 
umns — “if  Detroit  wins  today 
and  New  York  loses.”  Everybody 
was  “iffing.”  So  I  slugged  it 
“Iffy  the  Dopester.” 

I  had  an  idea  that  folks  might 
enjoy  the  satire.  To  my  amaze¬ 
ment  they  were  in  such  a  mood 
they  took  it  all  seriously  and 
yowled  for  more.  Having  gone 
to  night  school,  I  could  think  up 
more  laudatory  names  to  call 
the  heroes  than  the  sports  writ- 


Ilfy 

ers.  TTie  heat  was  on.  1  tried 
to  kill  old  Iffy  teen  and  there. 
Too  much!  I  felt  like  a  film  in 
an  all  night  movie  house. 

But  the  ‘frenzied,  pop-eyed 
pc^ulace  would  have  none  of  it. 
Floyd  Nixon,  head  of  our  art 
department,  drew  his  now  fa¬ 
mous  portrait  of  Iffy  the  Dt^- 
ster  and  he  became  overnight  a 
mighty  man  of  mystery.  The 
wilder  he  wrote  the  more  they 
loved  it 

Iffy  clubs  sprang  up  all  over 
Michigan.  In  response  to  de¬ 
mands,  the  Free  Press  supplied 
Iffy  buttons.  A  half  million  of 
teem  were  handed  out.  A  su¬ 
perstition  grew  that  if  tee  Tigers 
lost  it  was  because  some  fan  had 
failed  to  wear  his  Iffy  button  at 
the  game.  There  were  over  400 
chartered  Iffy  Clubs  in  the  state. 

Women,  when  not  at  the  ball 
park,  made  Iffy  quilts.  Florists 
filled  their  windows  with  Nixon’s 
Iffy  Tiger.  Iffy  souvenirs  were 
tom  from  tee  hands  of  clerks. 
The  Iffy  cocktail  became  the 
most  popular  drink  at  the  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel  bar  and  it  spread 
over  town.  All  night  clubs  had 
Iffy  songs. 


Artist  Nixon— only  ■«tnn^ 
left  in  town — create  what  h* 
said  was  Iffy’s  iffing  machio* 
whereby  he  was  able  to 
his  uncanny  prognostications,  ft 
was  a  horrendous  Joe  Co^« 
Wynn  concept  of  wild  whirftia 
wheels  with  horoscope  attaS- 
ments,  made  out  of  wrecked  ila 
machines,  old  clocks,  thensQaa- 
tors  and  parts  of  the  Nixgg 
kitchen  stove.  No  matter  wbu 
button  you  touched  someth 
went  off. 

The  Iffing  machine  was  placed 
on  display  in  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  later  in  the  lobbr 
of  the  General  Motors  Buildiai. 

It  had  to  be  guarded  nighta^ 
day  as  souvenir  fiends  nerv 
gave  up  hope.  Mobs  swarnad  ■ 
around  it  wherever  it  «« a 
shown.  " 

’The  last  I  heard  of  it,  it  au 
presented  in  a  serai-civic  cm- 
mony  to  Charles  F.  Kette^,  ‘ 
the  research  genius  of  Genctii  1 
Motors.  I  do  not  think  “Boas  J 
Ket”  uses  it  to  peer  into  the  fa-  1 
ture  as  he  is  quite  a  peerer  in  ! 
his  own  right.  £tome  people  stU  ■ 
think  it  was  used  by  Iffy. 

And  tee  mystery  was  that  no¬ 
body  knew  who  he  was.  'Diexe  i 
were  only  two  questions  in 
town:  “Can  the  Tigers  win?”  i 
and  “Who  is  Iffy?” 


IFFY,  the  old  rascal,  alwayi  re 
ferred  to  himself  as  “the  Tioa- 
rious  manager  of  the  Tigers."’ 

This  infuriated  i 
Ordered  Cochrane.  Thoegi 
Cochrane 

of  Boston  College 
Around  —in  fact,  the 
greatest  footbafi 
player  the  school  ever  had— be 
never  seemed  to  understand 
what  the  word  “vicarioai” 
meant.  He  thought  Iffy  eis 
homing  in  on  his  prerogathes 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was. 

Mickey  was  so  high  strung  and 
was  fighting  so  hard  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  for  Frank  Navin,  owner 
of  the  club,  to  talk  to  him  about 
certain  faults.  So  smart  old 
Frank,  one  of  baseball’s  wisest 
men,  used  to  cell  Iffy  la  and 
have  a  chat  with  him.  He  would  J 
ask  Iffy  to  make  comments  inJ 
his  column  on  tee  conduct  of  a 
tee  team  that  he  could  not  bring 
up  directly  to  tee  fiery  Mickey-' 
without  an  explosion.  i 

If  the  ideas  seemed  sensible  si 
to  Iffy,  he  would  use  them.  Ttenfl 
Mickey  would  rush  to  Navin  if 
protesting  and  demanding  tot] 
know  who  was  running  the  club.i 
’This  gave  Navin  the  opening  he 
wanted.  It  worked  fine, 
cause  it  gave  Iffy  seeming  ele-j 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Nothing  is  more  welcome  in  a  newspaper  office 
than  LETTERS  .  .  .  people  who  write  in,  want 
advice  .  .  .  are  eager  for  answers  to  quesdons. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 
encourages  this  steady  flow  of  "reader-interest”, 
expressed  intimately.  The  popular  Column  is  a 
"Court  of  Last  Resort”  for  those  with  brain-teasers. 


The  Chester  Times  (29,112  E)  has  renewed  ftr 
The  Haskin  Service  for  a  year  from  fune  1st. 
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IS 


Through  the 

Gates  of  Understanding 


As  a  patriotic  duty  and 
to  keep  their  Linotypes  fit 
for  the  future,  practically 
8000  users  have  attended 
125  Linotype  Mechanical 
Clinics  in  recent  months. 

End  the  enemy  hy  doing 
your  job  better— whatever 
yours  may  he! 


PRIaVTED  in  u.  s.  a. 


pass  the  millions  of  small,  yet  powerful  guardians 
of  future  generations — Linotype  matrices.  Not 
limited  to  any  single  tongue,  nor  yet  a  hundred. 
Today,  Linotype  speaks  in  eight  hundred  tongues. 

So,  the  task  of  transforming  the  thoughts  of 
well-informed  and  thoroughly  balanced  men  into 
the  printed  word  falls  more  upon  the  Linotype. 

The  Linotype  is  truly  universal,  as  a  machine, 
as  a  medium — symbol  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


l.\noi^rpt  Cammomd  Bold  So,  3  5eri«« 


W  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

sold  and  delivered  to  American  Homes! 


Xhe  greatest  single  contribution  of  the  youth  ofi 
America  to  the  war  effort  is  being  made  by  the' 
newspaper  boys.  Without  thought  of  remuneration,  | 
glory  or  praise,  these  boys,  too  young  to  work  in| 
industry  or  fight,  have  volunteered  to  do  their  part  j 
toward  providing  the  funds  needed  to  finance  the  war.  ; 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  newspapers  they  rep«  1 
resent  and  the  sponsorship  of  the  International  Cir*  j 
culation  Managers  Association,  they  have  worked  ^ 
faithfully,,  week  after  week,  selling  and  deliverings^ 
War  Savings  Stamps  to  the  customers  they  serve.  ^ 

Theirs  is  an  act  of  service  and  sacrifice ...  a  demon*  % 
stration  of  their  desire  and  ability  to  be  a  constructive  i 
factor  in  the  community  they  serve.  What  they  have  J 
accomplished  is  a  tribute,  not  only  to  them  but  to  -.' 
the  newspapers  and  the  men  on  those  newspapers  ^ 
who  have  for  years  been  training  and  teaching  boys  | 
to  be  young  business  men  . .  .  responsible,  conscien*  I 
tious,  industrious  young  citizens.  | 

.  I 

It  is  their  training  as  newspaper  boys  which  made  ^ 
it  possible  for  them  to  accomplish  what  they  have,  i 
This  impressive  total  of  one  billion,  one  hundred  ! 
seventy  million  was  reached,  not  through  any  single  ! 
drive  but  through  the  steady,  persistent  efforts  of\ 
thousands  of  boys  selling — week  after  week  after  week.  | 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  major  contributions  I 
which  newspapers  are  making  to  the  war  effort  and  ^ 
ultimate  Victory— one  of  which  they  can  be  proud. 


In  a  recent  magazine  article.  Major  General  James  Ulio,  Adjutant 
General  of  the  United  States  Army  said,  "I  heard  just  the  other 
day  that  an  army  doctor  in  Italy,  as  a  result  of  his  observations  in 
the  field,  had  said  he  believed  the  best  officers  were  ex*newsboys. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  not  in  the  basic  principle.  One  of  the 
best  officers  turned  out  by  our  candidate  schools  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  American  families.  But  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  act  and  think  for  himself  and  to  earn  his  own  money.” 


INTERNATIONAL  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  ASSN. 

{Published  in  appreciation  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers) 
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